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In the very voluminous documents connected with East India affairs 
which are now in course of publication by order of parliament, we 
meet occasionally with facts and statements which serve to throw a 
very considerable light on the strange peculiarities, habits, manners, 
and usages of the mighty population inhabiting Hindostan. The 
nature of the policy pursued in India by the government was highly 
calculated to give rise to a constant observation, by means of its 
agents, of the people; for, as the object of the Kast India Company 
was, to interfere with the minutest concerns of the inhabitants, and to 
controul their conduct in all its details, so was it most likely that 
they should attentively study the nature and habits of those minds 
upon which they were anxious to effect a change. In presenting to 
the reader some partial sketches of the population of Hindostan 
in their native condition, we must apprize him that he is about 
to be introduced to a people whose daily life has undergone some 
considerable modification in consequence of the system of govern- 
ment which has been applied to them. It is proper, however, 
to state, that this modification has been by no means a direct result 
of any professed measures, but it has proceeded altogether in- 
directly from a course which had other objects in view. The 
circumstances in which the Hindoo population had been placed 
at the period of our conquest of India, rendered it necessary for the 
new local government to institute a peculiar and almost unparal- 
lelled contrivance for securing to itself an adequate revenue in the 
country. In many instances it selected as the foundation of its 
measures the practice which was already in existence amongst the 
natives, in other cases it created new contrivances of its own. 
Amongst the institutions which apply to the Hindoo population of 
India, and have for their principal object the levying of a revenue, 
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are the zemindary system, the village system, and the ryotwar 
system. An explanation of these systems forms a necessary intro- 
duction to the specific subject of the present paper. 

The zemindar system consists of that form of arrangement in 
which any portion of land beyond that of a village is rated at 
a certain gross sum, the payment of which is guaranteed by an 
individual who is called zemindar. The government has made 
. ad of agreements with the zemindars in different parts of 
ndia. 

The village system is that under which each village is rated dis- 
tinctly at some aggregate sum which the headman of such village is 
under an engagement to pay. The headman is chosen either by 
the people of the village, or by the government officers; and some- 
times individuals or families in the village will claim, as a matter of 
hereditary right, the duty of making up and paying the aggregate 
sum. 

The ryotwar system derives its name from the word ryot, in 
English, cultivator. This system is applied in great detail through- 
out the Company’s territories, Under its provisions, the fields 
occupied by each cultivator, or ryot, are rated separately, and his 
ay sso is made directly by himself to some government officer. 

ndependently of these general systems, there are others of a very 
different kind, particularly in the more recently acquired territories 
under the Bombay government. To these territories, as offering 
the most novel facts, we shall now direct the reader's attention. 
The lands in the district just mentioned are divided into collecto- 
rates, or divisions, in éach of which a separate establishment for 
collecting the revenue exists. It will be convenient to select for 
illustration one of those collectorates and that which we are in- 
duced to prefer for our purpose is called the Broach Collectorate, 
which is situated, as we have already observed, within the juris- 
diction.of the Bengal presidency. Here the operation of collecting 
is managed directly by the government, the collector settling every 
year with each village separately for the amount of the public 
revenue. In completing this settlement, no more than two parties 
appear, the collector on behalf of the government, and patells (as 
they are called), or principal bhagdors, on the ae the village . 
community. The amount of the revenue depends altogether upon 
the nature of the harvest; and the month of March is generally 
chosen for making a survey of the crops, and for adjusting the 
assessment according to the results of the inquiry. It appears that 
the greater portion of the villages contained in this collectorate are 
called bhagwar. In this system, the lands of the villages are, in 
the first place, divided into great shares or bhags, in number from 
two to ten. The chief holders of these are the bhagdars, the whole 
or a part of whom are also the patells of the village. But each of 
the great bhags are subdivided into portions usually called anas; 
and these again into sixteenth parts, called anees or chawuls, and 
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these are held by numerous inferior bhagdars. There. may be more 
than an hundred anas in a village; but, whatever the numbe rmay 
be, the total amount of the demands on the village, on government 
or other accounts, is divided by that number; and thus the amount 
to be paid by each individual, whether he holds one ana or more, 
or the fractional part of an ana, is ascertained. The apportioning 
of the lands into bhags and anas is made by the village community, 
with reference to all the circumstances of soil and situation, which 
increase or diminish the value of different se ti and thus the 
great bhags are not each a separate and distinct portion of the 
village lands, but have their fields quite intermixed throughout the 
whole area. 

The making of all the arrangements here described is a village 
business entirely, in which every member of the village community 
has an interest, and also has a voice, and in which no other persons 
and no other authority interfere, unless asked to do so. The patells 
and bhagdars, who are all themselves cultivators, take the lead, no 
doubt, in these common concerns; but they possess not the influence 
to enable them to effect arrangements that will be attended with 
injustice or oppression to any member of the community possessing 
any right in the land. 

Such is the mode in which land is distributed: and how it is 
finally disposed of by the first proprietors amongst their families is 
the next point of curiosity worthy of being inquired into. ‘The 
custom which prevails in reference to this mode of providing for the 
junior branches of a family consists of the following arrangements: 
as soon as the sons are grown up, have received their’ wives and 
cohabited with them, the father must make an equal division with 
them of his land, and furnish houses also to the sons, or gubhan 
(building-ground), to build upon, A man having shared his bhag 
with three or four sons who had grown up, and having afterwards, 
unexpectedly, another son or sons of the same mother, must make 
a fresh equal division on the younger ones coming to a time of life 
to shift for themselves; that is, from fifteen to twenty years of age. 
If the father marries another wife, after having so shared the ade: 
and has sons by her, he must divide his own share amongst the sons 
of this second marriage, leaving the shares of the sons by the first 
marriage untouched. If a man has two or three sons by one wife, 
and he has other sons by a second wife, when they are all grown up, 
or when the time comes for dividing the lands, then an equal por- 
tion is to be allotted to the sons of both marriages, although there 
may be only one son of the one, and three sons of the other. This 
is said to be the law; but it often happens that the single son, or 
smaller number, from weakness, or from a sense of justice and 
brotherly feeling, consents to an equal division. Daughters do not 
inherit the lands. If the bhagdar dies without a son, the nephews 
rae male relations take the lands after the death of the 
widow. 
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When we consider that this description of the present state cf the 
bhagwar system is only a representation of the ancient and general 
one which prevailed throughout the Indian territory, we shall feel 
that it forms a subject of contemplation which can scarcely be 
exceeded in interest. That this is the case, is proved by the ex- 
perience of travellers, but particularly by the fact, that it is found in 
operation in parts of India which are separated from each other by 
a distance of seven hundred miles: In every case, without ex- 
ception, the property of a village consists exclusively of land and its 
produce, and there 1s a perfect equality of right in the whole popu- 
lation. Whatever is to be done for the common purposes, use, or 
benefit of the village, such as a building requiring repair, a tank to 
be dug or deepened, or should any act of hospitality or of charity to 
strangers, or of service to government, be required to be done,— 
whatever, in short, is to be undertaken, is either suggested to the 
patells, who sometimes originate it, and who must likewise consult 
the community, and obtain, by a particular assessment, the sum 
necessary to accomplish the intended purpose. The work of this 
people being entirely agricultural, is very light, and the wants of 
the villages are capable of being adequately supplied by a very 
moderate portion of easy labour. Europeans who see their houses 
and villages, are apt to believe that these people are poor and 
wretched from the want of accommodations and cleanliness which 
is so evident in their habitations. But such deficiencies and appa- 
rent squalidness must have little influence in interfering with the 
comforts of a people who live so much in the fields and open air. 
The district of Broach, considered agriculturally, appears to be a 
level country, the soil of which is composed chiefly of black mould, 
and a considerable portion of it is called marwa, that is, fit for cul- 
tivation. Wherever marwa prevails, the fields are inclosed with 
strong hedges, which, with the noble trees that abound there, 
render the whole a close country. Crowds of birds, from the 
sparrow to the peacock, frequent these hedges and trees; game is 
very plentiful, and in no part of the continent are flocks of monkies 
more numerous. The villages in the marwa soil are always larger 
and more carefully built and adorned with trees, tanks, wells; and 
even this striking improvement extends to the human inhabitants, 
whose stature, condition, and clothing, at once announce the ha- 
bitual possession of some peculiar and influential advantages. 

In the collectorate now under consideration there are tribes, chiefly 
Mahomedans, who are either warlike, plundering, religious, or men- 
dicant. But one of these Mahomedan tribes called borahs, is cele- 
brated for being most active, industrious, and skilful cultivators, as 
also for the simplicity and temperance of their lives. But the most 
numerous sect of the whole population, including Hindoos, Mahom- 
edans, and various other tribes, are the Konbees, who are cultivators 
from origin as well as from caste. They form two distinct divisions, 
the leywa and the kurwa: they differ but slightly in habits and 
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mode of life; but, though they will eat together, they never intermarry. 
They are as peaceable as they are industrious, and are doubtless the 
most valuable subjects of the state in this quarter. No Hindoos 
are more particular as to the simplicity of their food, or more rigid 
in abstinence from using anything as such that has had life; in this 
differing widely from the kconbees of the Dekhun ; neither will they 
knowingly occasion the death of any animal, or the meanest insect ; 
those that commit the greatest depredations on their crops being 
equally safe with the most harmless. The deer, monkeys, and birds 
that devour their grain are frighted away, but never killed. They 
conceive that the Creator intended a portion of the fruits of the 
earth for these creatures as well as for man, and that there is enough 
for all; besides that it would be only wanton cruelty to destroy 
them, as all their endeavours would not sensibly diminish the num- 
bers or the evil. They are also perfect masters of all the circum- 
stances which are favourable or adverse to the growth of each 
particular subject of cultivation, and there is not a season in which 
this knowledge is not applied: they are by no means averse to new 
experiments, provided they can be made without much trouble or 
expense; but they do not like to wait for a tardy result; and, in case 
of failure, they have neither enterprize nor capital to persist. Con- 
sidering the general standard of intellect in the country, and the 
various obstacles to improvement in which their very condition is 
involved, they may be called good farmers: their processes, if not 
the best possible, are nearly the best that circumstances admit of. 
The koonbee heads of villages generally live in a very patriarchal 
way with their ryots: there is a great apparent equality, but still an 
active superintendence, and an undisputed superiority. 

The konbees of the Kurwa tribe have some very peculiar customs. 
Every marriage in the caste is celebrated at one time, and there is a 
series of years, amounting to from ten to twelve, allowed to elapse 
between each period. Children of a year, and even of a month old, 
are often united on those days: many wives are thus left widows in 
childhood, and they cannot marry a second time. The bride and 
bridegroom must not be related to each other in any known degree: 
the former is expected to bring a marriage portion, and her parents 
to bear a share of the marriage expenses, which commonly surpass 
the means of the parties, and involve them in debt, which they are 
often many years in clearing off. The wife is not taken from the 
house of her parents till she has reached the age of puberty. Poly- 
gamy is allowed without limitation; but it is not often resorted to if 
the first marriage prove fruitful. 

The koolees and rajpoots of the collectorate form a remarkable 
contrast by their industry and moral conduct, with the whole of the 
other members of their tribe scattered throughout Hindostan. 
The koolee stands low in the scale of Hindoo castes; in his eating 
he is not obliged to abstain from much more than the flesh of the 
cow, and may drink spirituous liquors; but amongst those of the 
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Broach collectorate, and indeed in most places where the koolees 
addict themselves to agriculture, the vice of drunkenness is alto- 
gether unknown. In this collectorate were likewise found the repre- 
sentatives of a variety of castes, the bhats for example. In man 
villages, a single bhat, with his family, is still maintained in the 
exercise of the original calling of the caste. He is the genealogist, 
poet, and story-teller of the village; it is his business to preserve 
the traditional history of the country, as well as of the interesting 
events of the place in which he resides; and he recites these memo- 
rials in poetical language and measure, in the hours of leisure and 
recreation, much to the delight of his auditors. He used formerly, 
also, to be the security for the performance of engagements between 
the village and government, enforcing the faithful discharge of such 
obligations by the threat of shedding his own blood, and the readi- 
ness always shown to carry that threat into execution. 

The dhers constitute another of the native castes found in the col- 
lectorate, the duties of its members being to carry the baggage of 
all travellers as far as the next village on the road, to be the village 
scavengers, to act as watchmen, to convey letters from the function- 
aries of their own village to the next, where the letters are expedited 
on to their destiny by other dhers. There is no instance known of 
money inclosed in those communications having been prevented 
from passing to the person to whom it was first directed. The 
dhers are often employed in spinning and weaving, and the cloth 
used by all the labouring class is manufactured by the dhers. 

The caste whose members have the name of bunghee, are at the 
bottom of the Hindoo scale. Their chief duty is to remove filth of 
all sorts, and to show the road to travellers. The bunghee comes 
forth in the latter case with a bamboo-walking staff, five or six feet 
long, in his hand, and with this he dexterously removes briars, or 
any other obstacle accidentally placed in the traveller’s way upon 
the road. There is another race called rebarees, or shepherds, 
whose way of life quite realises the most romantic descriptions of 
Arcadian pastoral simplicity. They are strictly shepherds; rear 
camels, sheep, and goats; never sell any of their flocks, but are con- 
tent with the milk and wool of those animals. Of those castes in 
the Broach collectorate who do not pursue agriculture, the bunneeas 
are the most remarkable. They are shop-keepers in such places as 
have one or two shops, and which are generally very large villages ; 
but their most common occupation is that of money-broker, the 
patells, and other functionaries, being their principal customers. 
Like all dealers in that most corrupting of commercial commodities, 
money, the bunneeas have taxed their ingenuity to evade the laws 
against extortion. Our usury system has been brought to bear 
against their avarice, but it has fallen short of the mark, for they are 
in the habit of adding the interest at a certain period to the prin- 
cipal, and then taking a bond for the whole sum as the subject of a 
new transaction. Their systematic temperance and frugality have 
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tended very considerably to promote the success of their desire for 
accumulation. In most of the large towns (where, by the way, the 
bunneeas usually have the loftiest, the most substantial, and elegant 
houses), they support splendid institutions for the maintenance of 
the aged, maimed, or diseased animals; they also provide ample 
funds for their infirm and needy fellow-creatures, and that too with 
a reserve, and a total freedom from ostentation, which demonstrates 
the disinterestedness of their generous bounty. The most serious 
items in the list of the necessary expenses of a bunneea, are those for 
the cost of weddings, feasting the caste on particular occasions, 
and in pilgrimages to the most celebrated of their religious edifices 
through Goojerat. The bunneeas are Hindoos, and amongst the 
infinite community which compose the members of that denomina- 
tion, there is not a tribe or caste which is so particular and careful 
in the preservation of animal life of every degree, and their -diet is 
regulated strictly on this sentiment of tenderness to the living 
creation. | 

But by far the most curious peculiarity of the villages of the 
Broach collectorate, is the civic establishment of public servants,— 
not finely paid, sinecure creatures, in gold lace, and wielding brass- 
shod staves—but practical, real working fellows, truly public con- 
veniences, instead of being general nuisances. For these men a 
piece of land is permanently set apart, though, in some instances, 
where the village is small, for example, they receive a defined 
stipend. The following is the name of each of the functionaries, 
together with a specification of his official duties, who compose a 
village establishment. 

Tullatee, the village accountant.—He not only keeps the accounts 
for government, but for the community, individually and collectively. 
He is as much the servant of the village as of government, and, by 
= original village constitution, was appointed and paid by the 
village. 

Brahmins (of different descriptions), village priest, teacher, per- 
former of ceremonies, &c. 

Sootar, carpenter; Loohar, blacksmith.—The services due by 
these to the community, are confined to the making up and repairing 
of agricultural implements. All other work, such as making or 
repairing carts or house-work, is paid for by the individual requiring 
it to be done. ie 

Koombar, potter.—He not only supplies pottery, but, when 
travellers or others put up at the village, he brings them the re- 
quired supply of water, which he does also to the patells or other 
public functionaries, when employed in the fields for common pur- 
poses, 

Durjee, or Sooe, tailor.—He makes the clothes of the village 
community. There are more villages without than with one. 

Dhobee, washerman.— He washes the men’s clothes: he is not 
universal any more than the tailor. ~ 
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Hudjani, or Walund, or Ghaeja, barber.—He not only shaves, 
cuts nails, &c., but is the village surgeon: his wife, too, is commonly 
the midwife. He must prepare and carry a torch when required at 
night by travellers, or for village purposes. 

Moochee, shoemaker.—He repairs the shoes of the community, 
and makes up what little leather-work is required in yoking the 
bullocks to the agricultural implements. 

Kalpa, skinner and leather-dresser.—He prepares the leather 
from the hides of the cattle, sheep, and goats that die about the 
village. 

Bunghee, scavenger and sweeper.—He removes filth+of all des- 
criptions, sweeps and watches in the kully, is ready at the call of 
all travellers to show the road as far as the next village. He carries 
letters and messages: he attends travellers on their putting up at 
the village, showing them where to encamp, going to fetch them 
whatever may be wanting, and to give information of the strangers’ 
arrival: he is, in a surprising degree, intelligent and active, and 
a speaks Hindoostanee better than any other man in the village. 

oseea, water-drawer.—He draws the water from the village 
well, by means of a leather bag and a rope made of green hide, 
supplied at the village expense, the pair of bullocks used by the 
koseea being furnished in turn by the cultivators. The water 
drawn is chiefly for the use of the cattle, and falls into a large reser- 
voir adjoining the well, from which they drink. Some of these wells 
and reservoirs are handsome structures. 

Purbeea.—He takes his station under a tree on the high road, 
not perhaps near the village, but where best calculated for the pur- 
pose. He has by him several pots of clean cool water, which he 
gives for drink to all passengers who ask for it. The purbeea is 
either a man or an elderly woman of high caste, so that the water 
may be unexceptionable to all. ‘The good of this institution is 
much felt by travellers in the hot months. 

Bharote, or Bhat.—He is not often met with as a village servant 
in this collectorate. Their study of standing security has here grown 
quite into disuse; and their public duties are those of genealogist, 
historian, poet, story-teller, reciter of proverbs and sayings, &c. 

Wyd, or Vyd, physician.—He administers to the village commu- 
nity, but is not universally on the village establishments. 

Joshee, astrologer and astronomer.—He makes almanacks, assigns 
dates, duration of seasons, divisions and periods of the year; he 
names days for sowing or commencing different agricultural opera- 
tions, and announces horoscopes. 

Bhawaya, comedian.— These are only found on the establishment 
in a few villages, and they are all strollers. 

Burtuneea, watehman. These are the village guard: they are for 
the most part koolees, almost all armed with bows and arrows, some 
with swords and shields, but not one with fire-arms. Sums of money 
are often sent by them from the village to the collector’s treasury at 
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the head station. In some villages there are fifteen or twenty; in 
others, four. The largest establishments of them are in the Jum- 
boseer pergunnah. 

Gosaeen, or Goswamee, Byraghee, Hindoo devotees. — Pussaeeta 
land is allotted in almost every village as the endowment of the 
mut,h or station of one or the other, or both of these. The mut,hs 
are commonly pleasant open buildings, and travellers are accommo- 
dated and hospitably treated in them. ‘The gosaeen and byraghee, 
too, are respected and looked up to by all castes of the inhabitants, 
and often contribute, by their impartial influence, to the preservation 
of harmony and good order in the community. 

Fuckeer, a Mussulman devotee, to whom the above remark also 
applies. They are not unfrequently maintained in Hindoo villages. 

Peer’s Durgah, a saint’s tomb.—Frequently endowed with pus- 
saeeta land. 

Musjeed, mosque.—A portion of pussaeeta is always allotted in 
Bora, and other Mahomedan villages, to maintain a person for the 
purpose of keeping the mosque clean and in order. 

Dehras, temples.—One or more Hindoo temples are endowed 
with land in almost every village. 

Tullao, village tank.—This is often endowed with land to keep it 
in repair. 

With respect to the food of this people, it appears that the supply 
of all classes of cultivators consists exclusively of grain. The breakfast 
and dinner are made on bread, composed of the seeds of a grass.called 
Sorghum, the seeds themselves being denominated Negro Guinea 
corn, and also on burka, a sort of porridge of butter-milk, and very 
coarse flour of the Guinea corn, boiled with a little salt. The ali- 
ment used at supper is called kidjaree, and is made of rice and dab; 
the kidjaree is the staple food of the poorer classes. The richest 
people do not go beyond vegetables in their diet: they sometimes 
have wheaten instead of the jowary bread, as that just spoken of is 
called, but they adhere substantially to the most simple food. There 
is scarcely any difference, therefore, in the expense of the rich and 
poor, so far as the means of subsistence are concerned. The clothing 
of the inferior class of cultivators, consists of the coarsest materials. 
oe children always go naked, or nearly so, till eight or ten years 
of age. 

Articles of manufacture are made by the natives in a sufficient 
quantity to supply the wants of the general population of Broach. 
Those in iron, copper, brass, wood, leather, &c., are manufactured at 
as low a rate and with as much skill as in any of the great towns of 
India; the blacksmiths, carpenters, builders, turners, shoemakers, 
and tailors, are as clever as any native tradesmen of the same de- 
scription. The shoemakers are very extensively employed in making 
not only boots and shoes, but saddlery for European officers in the 
army of India. A cloth is also manufactured in Broach, for export- 
ation ; it is called dungaree, and consists principally of coloured cot- 
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ton cloths, so well known by the term “ piece goods.” Lieutenant- 
Colonel Monier Williams, to whose contributions to the general mass 
of knowledge, as contained in these extensive records, we are indebted 
for many of the above particulars, gives a very pleasing view indeed 
of the character of the people generally. He was one of those who 
visited the district for the purpose of investigating many particulars: 
concerning the value of the land, and the nature and profits of the 
cultivation, together with the peculiarities of the rights and tenures 
upon which these were severally possessed by the natives. Instead 
of finding any indisposition upon the part of the natives, to furnish 
him with correct intelligence, they, with the greatest promptitude 
and good will, furnished every information, and assisted in every 
segilite way in the operations which were carried on in the name of 
government, although the proceedings of, the strangers must have 
been calculated to excite in their minds very uneasy feelings with 
respect to the ultimate objects of government in instituting them. 

As far as his experience went, on this occasion, Colonel Williams 
was impressed with a very favourable opinion of the native character; 
the degree of intelligence generally diffused among the people, very 
much exceeded the expectations previously formed. Their habits 
are simple, temperate, and innocent. No vices were perceived 
among them, at least no prominent vices or crimes, such as might be 
laid to the charge of a people as its characteristic. He conceives 
that they have very much the advantage of Europeans of their class, 
not only in propriety of manners, but in the practice of moral virtues. 
In their own families, the unwearied affection and tenderness of the 
parent are returned by the habitual duty of the child, and these reci- 
procal feelings last through life; a parent is never abandoned by his 
child either to want or solitude. Their hospitality extends to all 
itinerants and strangers; those who stand in need of food and acco- 
modation get them at the expense of the village community. An 
inspection of the list of the village establishment, and of the village 
accounts, will demonstrate how much the duties of hospitality are at- 
tended to by the Hindoos. Their charity is altogether without 
ostentation, yet it must be effectual, for a beggar is not to be seen 
throughout the whole of the villages of this collectorate, unless it be 
zealots or enthusiasts, or others who are mendicants by profession. 

The indigent and diseased are provided for without exception by 
their own internal arrangements, although there are no laws or regu- 
lations to-enforce it. But the most remarkable circcumstance ob- 
served among these people, as bearing on their general character, 

was the absence of written documents in their transactions with each 
other involving money payments. Absent landowners come or send 
their agents to the village, and let out their lands to cultivators with- 
out any written agreement; the cultivators pay the rents, and take 
no receipts. There is not a village in the collectorate in which there 
is not land, more or less, of this description; and everywhere, whe- 
ther the land-owner be a Grasia, a Brahmin, a Mussulman, or of an 

other description, the same mutual confidence exists. ‘The absentee 
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landowner is often a grasia residing under another government, or at 
a great distance; he, perhaps, has never been seen at the village; he 
sends a sclote or agent to do all this for him, and without writing or 
vouchers. He changes the agent frequently; the new man some- 
times bringing a bit of paper, with a few meen f of writing, as his au- 
thority, and sometimes not. Almost all the villages make ready- 
money village payments to individuals, under the head of torra-grass, 
or otherwise. ‘These are for the most part collected by grasias, 
scarcely one of whom reside at the village: they almost always send 
for the money; if by an entirely new hand, he perhaps brings a note; 
but otherwise, no writing whatever, and the money is paid and no re- 
ceipt for it thought-of. Judging from the descriptions that have 
been published in other parts of India, of Hindoo superstitions and 
the priestcraft of Brahmins, the Colonel considers the people of 
Goojerat to be in a very different condition indeed in these respects. 
They are by no means a priest-ridden people. The practice of 
their religion, whatever may be its tenets, attracts scarcely any notice 
one way or another. No suttees or sacrifices, or disgusting religious 
ceremonies or practices of any kind, are ever observed among them. 
A jatra takes place on the north bank of the Nurbudda, a few miles 
to the eastward of the town of Broach, on a particular year, in which 
there is a second wyshak as an intercalary month: it is called the 
Kurrode jatra, and occurs once in about thirty years. It happened 
in April a.p. 1812; and it exhibited a concourse of natives of all 
_castes from all quarters of the country, to the amount, at the lowest 
computation, of 200,000 souls. They remained assembled one 
month; and the order and good conduct that existed from beginning 
to end in this immense crowd was truly admirable. There was no 
symptom the whole time of rioting, quarrelling, drunkenness or dis- 
order; and nothing but ablution in the stream and prayer was ob- 
served among those who appeared to attend from religious motives. 
The officers employed on the survey had, during its whole progress, 
no other guard than what was afforded by the village watchman; yet 
no robbery was ever committed, nor was any thing of the most trifling 
description ever stolen or pilfered from the tents. 

In the foregoing details, we conclude that quite enough has been 
stated to justify the opinion, that India offers a wide field, in a moral 
sense, for the benevolent exertions of this country. The authentic 
facts which we have now laid before the reader, respecting the tem- 
per and disposition of the people of India, abound in promises ofa 
rich return for any esr ee made by England in her efforts to 
diffuse the blessings of Christianity in a territory where the inhabit- 
ants are so instinctively fitted for its simple and sublime principles. 
They are well prepared, by their fixed habits, for that course of 
moderation and humility which form the characteristic features of 
the true gospel; and it will much disappoint us, if the evidence now 
before the English public, of the nature of those habits, do not pro- 


duce something much more practical, and more permanently useful 
than a merely passing notice of so remarkable a community. 
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Arr. Il.—Great Britain in 1833. By Baron D’Haussez, Ex- 


Minister of Marine under King Charles X. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Bentley. 1833. 


In the garb of a pretended friend of England, the worthy Baron will 
permit us to say that he has proved himself one of its most deliber- 
ate foes. In the outset of his dissertation on our national manners 
and customs, he appears to be dissatisfied with the inefficiency of his 
language to express his sense of the admiration with which he is 
filled of the character of our country. But all this ostentatious ho- 
mage proves in the end to be no more than the result of the merest 
artifice, and is only intended, as in the sacrifices of the antients,, as a 
means of decorating the victim appointed for immolation. But really 
we have no right to expect from the Baron any thing like mercy, or 
even justice, to this nation, for it happens that from early life he was 
the declared enemy of liberal principles, and could not therefore be 
very ready to view with approbation a community where the system 
which he has so long opposed is developed in such a manner as to 
contradict all his conclusions, and disappoint his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Descended from an ancient family, he united himself 
with the royal cause at the breaking out of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and in 1804, he gave proof of his attachment to his early prin- 


‘ciples, by engaging in the conspiracy against the Consular govern- 


ment. He escaped trial, however; and appears to have remained 
dormant as a politician during the reign of the Emperor, and the re- 
stored monarch who succeeded Napoleon. In 1815, he was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and was afterwards appointed to several 
prefectures, the duties of which he discharged with attention. In 
this character he zealously encouraged improvements in agriculture ; 
and the country between the Garonne and the Adour, in the south 
of France, attest the advantages which have been derived from his 
superintendance. In 1829, he was appointed Minister of Marine, 
and is regarded by most persons as being the individual to whom the 
conquest of Algiers is chiefly owing. ‘The second revolution came; 
D’Haussez, one of the guiity parties in provoking that event, fled 
his native country, and arrived in England, where he set about col- 
lecting the materials for the present production. 

After presenting us with what he calls a bird’s eye view of Lon- 
don, the Baron directs his attention to the intimate structure of our 


social condition. He proves himself a true Frenchman by begin- 
ning his criticism with the dinner, that being, in the view of all his 
countrymen, one of the most important concerns in which mankind 
can be engaged. First of all he lays it down as an indisputable fact, 
that with us. the refinements of cookery are utterly unknown: the 
whole gastronomic science of the country is contained in the some- 
what rude process of covering a table with immense pieces, boiled or 
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roasted, and then demolishing those pieces in the confusion in which 
chance may have placed them. ‘The most ordinary seasoning, con- 
tinues our faithful reporter, of the English cuésine is a profusion of 
spices unsparingly thrown into the sauces. To correct the effect of 
this, recourse is had to the insipid simplicity of plain-boiled vegeta- 
bles, which continually circulate round the table, and with which the 
host would fain load the guest’s plate. The meat is either boiled or 
roast. The fish zs always boiled, and is served invariably with 
melted butter. 

But this is not all; our contempt and neglect of the valuable arti- 
cle called eggs, prove how er we are of applying our inge- 
nuity to the practical business of life, and the talent of converting 
eggs into an omalette, is altogether a stranger to the education of an 
English cook. Then our fowls are of a very indifferent quality, and 
the very game in England, which is good only because we have 
nothing to do with feeding it, is absolutely deprived of its flavour, 
and therefore utterly spoiled, by English roasting. The confection- 
ary is invariably ill-made, and, what is worse, it is destitute of va- 
riety. The order in which an English dinner is served up, becomes 
the especial subject of the Baron’s ridicule. The first course, he 
tells us, comprises two soups of different kinds, the one highly pep- 
pery, in which float morsels of meat; the other is a soup a la Fran- 
caise, which, though merely a vulgar imitation of the great original, 
is yet to be preferred for its approximation, however remote, to an 
thing that is French. The soups are succeeded, observes our mi- 
nute recorder, by a dish of fish and by roast beef, *‘ of which the 
toughest part is served round,” Another of the barbarities which 
disgrace the English board is, that, for the French plateau in the 
middle of the table, the vulgar islanders substitute a salad: besides 
this, when the dishes of vegetables are handed round, and the second 
course is laid, each guest attacks the dish before him without mak- 
ing any offer to his neighbour. ‘The creams, oh pudor ! have often 
disappeared before the roast is thought of; which, ill carved, always 
comes cold to him who is to partake of it. The English carve on 
the dinner-table, and as, before proceeding to this operation, each 
person is asked whether he wishes to taste of the dish or not, a con- 
siderable time is lost in fetching the plate of the person who accepts. 
A dinner never lasts less than two hours and a half or three hours, 
without including the time the gentlemen sit at table after the de- 
parture of the ladies. The salad appears again before the dessert, 
flanked by some plates of cheese. After the cloth is removed, dried 
and green fruit with biscuits are placed on the table. These com- 
pose the not very brilliant dessert. 

When the dessert has been served, the conversation, according to 
this authority, commences, and then he says, the gentlemen lean 
their elbows on the table to converse more familiarly with their 
neighbours; the ladies draw on their gloves, and, in order not to 
soil them, eat their dessert with their forks! With such malicious 
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trash as this is it, that a French nobleman seeks to amuse his 
nation! The same spirit of exaggeration which is so manifest in 
the foregoing remarks, is still more apparent in the Baron’s obser- 
vations on our drawing-rooms, balls, &c. We confess, however, 
that the chapter‘on Family Connexions is not to be classed with the 
overcharged pictures of English manners, which the author has so 
profusely provided for the recreation of his countrymen. He states, 
that English families are much too numerous to be so completely 
united as to enable parents and relatives te extend their affection 
and care towards every branch of the vast progeny belonging to one 
family. It is to this circumstance that we are indebted for the fatal 
reality of the following description by the Baron. 


* As soon as an education fitting for the future career of a young man 
is given him, so that “he may be enabled to provide for himself, he is 
trained to do without those paréntal cares. This is one of the reasons why 
a too numerous family causes so little anxiety to the parent, his paternal 
fortune being insufficient to:‘secure to each of them an appropriate estab- 
lishment. ‘The family increases without the father giving himself any 
uneasiness as to what shall become of them. ‘The eldest son will inherit 
the greater part, sometimes the whole, of the fortune, and will be charged 
with the duty, often faithfully fulfilled, of protecting the family. The 
other brothers follow a profession, or some employment. An Englishman 
has all the world before him; independently of the lucrative employments 
at home—independently of the numberless sinecures which the Govern- 
ment offices, the army, and above all the church, offer to the ambition 
and cupidity of powerful families, India presents assured fortunes not only 
to these, but to families of middle condition. The young men sent thither 
make their fortune or die, and thus the relations have nothing more to 
trouble themselves about. As to girls, all being by law excluded from 
the inheritance of the real estate, all have an equal chance of forming 
establishments. Happy they whom Nature has endowed with personal 
charms, or who belong to respectable families! ’—Vol. i. pp. 41—43, 


It is well. observed by the author, that a sort of peculiarity in 
their social condition has been produced amongst the English, which 
distinguishes them from all other countries in the world; this is the 
result of the practise of separations and of legal divorces entered 
into by husbands or wives. One of the accidents to which these 
customs give rise, is, that the children, whose birth has preceded 
the divorce, maintain their social relations with their parents. Do 
they go to their father’s house—they meet a step-mother. Does 
duty draw them towards their mother—they pay their respects to a 
father-in-law. They are well received everywhere—they put up 
with everything—nothing astonishes or afflicts them. 

In no part of this work does the Frenchman betray his national 
partialities more strikingly than in the chapter on marriage; but it 
is only justice to him to admit, that he gives the preference to the 
English system of courtship. Whilst in all other civilized countries 
marriage is a tie which at least joins, if it do not perfectly unite, 
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two beings who have agreed to pass their lives together; whereas, in 
England it is a chain which binds the movements, the wishes, and 
even the thoughts of the married pairs. | 

The succeeding subjects discussed by the author, are the 
treatment of foreigners in this country—the wealth of the various 
classes in England—country life, chiefly amongst the opulent 
classes, and English women, upon the latter of which the author has 
some remarks worthy of attention. Compared with the females of 
other countries, English women, in our author's estimation, perform 
a very unimportant part in society. He does not mean, in making 
this assertion, to insinuate that they have neither the genius nor 
energy to vindicate their proper rank in the community; on the con- 
trary, he attributes this inferiority to the influence of customs and 
manners which impose a yoke on the sex, whereby the most decided 
characters amongst them are prostrated. The education of English 
females does not, like that of the French ladies, propose to create a 
sort of idol, destined to provoke general admiration; but it is alto- 
gether calculated to fit them for domestic life, to make them good 
mothers and good wives. ‘The Baron tells us, that a presentiment 
of the privations which attend the married life, renders women in 
England less forward to enter the connubial state. But this, and 
other similar reflections made by the author, apply solely to the 
upper circles, which, from the artificial influences operating upon 
them, do not fairly become the standard whereby the national cha- 
racter of our women should be determined. Nevertheless, he is 
candid enough to admit that they owe to either their education or 
their native disposition, a great deal of that domestic happiness 
which it is not to be doubted that they enjoy: they bear the ill 
humour of their husbands with good temper, and even go further, 
by employing an officiousness, and an active care about the comfort 
and convenience of their families, which endears them to their hus- 
bands: the desire they have to please their husbands is particularly 
indicated by the extreme neatness, and even the recherché in their 
dress, which is not neglected at any hour of the day. The English 
women, therefore, are utterly unacquainted with that spirit which 
has so strikingly actuated the female members of the French ton, 
who affect to reign over society, to lay down rules for its regulation, 
to modify its usages, and to inflict penalties after their own fashion 
on those who violate the laws which they enact. Occasionally 
severe, and even unjust, as the Baron is upon some classes of the 
females of England, yet he readily admits that they are among the 
most remarkable women of Europe; that they combine in their per- 
sons not only beauty, but all that renders beauty valuable, devotion 
to their duties, varied accomplishments, cultivated minds—the 
union, in a word, of all that constitutes the happiness of their 
‘domestic circle, and the charm of society. 

We never knew a Frenchman who came to a due knowledge of 
the true import of the word ‘‘ comfort,” who was not instantly put 
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out of temper by the recollection of the contrast between the two 
kingdoms, which is associated with that remarkable dissyllable. 
The reader will not be, therefore, surprised to find that the 
Baron, in touching on such a delicate matter, is absolutely 
“* frightened from his propriety,” and condescends to indulge his 
contemptible jealousy at the expense of his credit for sound 
judgment. Comfort, observes the Ex-Minister of Marine, among 
the wealthy means great luxury, and an expensive establishment ; 
amongst the middle classes, it means a heavy, well-stuffed, arm- 
chair, in which the master of the house goes to sleep after dinner! 
But let us enumerate some more of the comforts of which the 
author tells us the sons of Albion are so unreasonably boastful: 
a dinner of boiled fish, and of plain vegetables destined to be 
mixed by way of sauce with all one eats—a piece of roast beef 
cut from the hardest and most tasteless part of the carcass; in 
place of napkins, a corner of the table-cloth; in lieu of dessert, 
nuts, cheese, and raisins; chairs with rush bottoms, sometimes 
covered with a cushion, which the least movement causes to fall 
to the ground; immense four-post beds, with feather bed, be- 
neath which is a paillasse so arranged as to produce the effect of 
an ill-joined table—no clocks—and in each room a coal-fire, whose 
dust and smoke soil every thing—grooved window-shutters, win- 
dows with running venetian blinds and sometimes ill-draped 
ealico curtains of a dark pattern! 

The truth is, that the ‘‘ Mounseers,” zs we used formerly to 
call them, have no word in their language which they can substi- 
tute for our “ comfort;” and they are mortified at their inability to 
supply such a desideratum, well knowing that the absence of the 
title is universally regarded as a certain proof of the absence of 
the reality. ‘There never, indeed, was a point of national dif- 
ference with respect to which we can afford to be more indulgent 
towards our calumniators than in this matter of comparative 
comfort. 

We pass over several chapters in the first volume to come to 
the observations in which the author thinks proper to indulge 
concerning the professions in this country. With respect to 
medicine, he thinks that both in teaching and in practice we are 
in a very backward state, but that still the duration of human life 
is quite as long as it is in France, where the Baron thinks that a 
better medical system exists. He does not even hesitate to con- 
clude that the science of the physicians only contributes in a very 
feeble degree to the preservation of human life. From the medi- 
cal profession the author makes a transition to the clerical, and 
presents us with portraits of the French and English clergymen. 
The portrait of the former is given in the language of a deputy of 
the French Chamber, who delivered it from the tribune in the fol- 
lowing terms :— | 
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‘A priest in France is a simple man, without family, without credit, of 
little influence, poorly clad in black, who supplies, by an inward piety, 
a great disinterestedness, and a fervent charity, those exterior advantages 
which are wanting to him. He is not to be met in the salons, because 
there his qualities are not necessary, and he would find himself misplaced ; 
too often sprung from the lower classes of society, he opposes, at times, 
an indiscreet pride to the lowness of his origin. ‘I'he mediocrity of his 
fortune leaves him no other resource for doing good, than to importune 


those who have wealth to succour those who have nothing.’—Vol. i. pp. 
245, 246. 


Now let us hear his own description of an English clergyman— 


* An English clergyman is a man of distinguished birth, surrounded by 
a numerous family, provided with a rich benefice, living in luxury, par- 
ticipating in every pleasure, in all the enjoyments of the world—playing, 
hunting, dancing, attending the theatres, neither grave nor serious, unless 
nature has made him so; he is one who hoards his emoluments in order to 
settle his children; who spends his fortune in wagering, in horses, in dogs, 
sometimes (when he is thoughtless and devoid of foresight) with a mis- 
tress; in any event giving little to the poor, and leaving their case, and 
the fulfilment of duties which he disdains, to some unfortunate curate, 
who, for a miserable stipend, is obliged to exhibit the virtues and to 


fulfil the duties which the incumbent despises and neglects.’—Vol. i. pp. 
246, 247. 


After some observations on the religious customs in England, 
the baron enters upon the subjects of emigration, and the poor, 
and concludes the first volume with remarks on the mob. ‘The 
canaille of I:ngland are distinguished, he says, by a grossness 
of manners which places them lower in the social scale than the 
inferior ranks of any other nation. As a further proof of the dis- 
position of the author to exaggerate, particularly when the cha- 


racter of this country is to be lessened, we select the following 
description :— 


‘Taken collectively, the populace of England is remarkable for its 
cowardice. Its turbulent disposition, which it is always prompt to mani- 
fest, is easily suppressed by the staff, often by the presence, of a few 
policemen. ‘The character of individuals must be studied, in order to 
find among them some indications of courage. ‘The fights in which the 
lower classes indulge prove that they are capable of violent anger, have a 
strong tendency to revenge, great contempt for the consequences of the 
struggle in which they engage, and much generosity during the progress 
of the combat. Behold two porters preparing to box: they strip in 
silence, hand their clothes to the spectators, tuck up the sleeves of their 
shirts, place themselves at two paces from each other, and exhibit a me- 
nacing attitude, but a cool and collected demeanour. Blows are quickly 
given and parried; they are exchanged with a rapidity which in no degree 
diminishes their force, and rarely, when they tell, do they fail to knock 
down the most vigorous, When one of the parties is down, his adversary 
can no longer strike him. ‘The fight is suspended, the conqueror assumes 
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his place and his attitude, whilst, raised from the ground, with his head 


-reposing on the knee of a spectator, the apparently vanquished is en- 


couraged by his friends, and by the stimulus of a glass of porter. The 
watches of the time-keeper and of the anxious spectators indicate the mo- 
ment assigned by the laws of the ring for the recommencement of hosti- 
lities, This time expired, the battle recommences, and is pursued until 
the weakness caused by the effusion of blood, as well as by the violence 
of the blows, and by a total prostration of force, determines the defeat, 
and puts an end to the combat. 

‘The phlegmatic indifference so remarkable during the preparations for 
battle, is not affected by the struggle just terminated. Each of the 
parties leisurely washes his face, and officious by-standers proceed to 
staunch the wounds of their favourites. The combatants at length 
on their clothes and return home, after having wastefully expended in 
this ignoble boxing-match ten times more courage than well-bred duellists 
have need of to cross their swords, or to exchange shots which never 
harm them.’—Vol. i. pp. 280—282. 


The author complains exceedingly of the systems which are 
adopted in our hospitals, particularly those for the reception 
of lunatics, and in our prisons. ‘The pertinacity with which we 
devote the small spaces round our churches to the burying of the 
dead, forms afother of the chief illustrations whereby the baron 
strives to justify his charges against the civil and domestic police 
of our country. He very candidly admits the immensity, the 
universality of our commerce, and also that its produce to Eng- 
land has raised her to an unheard-of state of prosperity. But 
then she has made a bad use of her commercial prosperity, and, 
by wantonly exercising her power, has ultimately revolted all 
other nations, and these are now engaged every where in an 
effort to escape a domination which could not longer be borne. 
Every thing, the author appears to think, tends towards a com- 
plete revolution in the commercial system of the world. Each 
step made in this onward career will throw England back. She 
already manifests many symptoms of decay. .Her American 
colonies are forced, by the excess of their sufferings, to turn 
towards the United ‘States, with which they have more affinity of 
interests and affections, as well as an easier and more prompt inter- 
course. ‘The East Indies no longer present a field for the profit- 
able outlay of capital. ‘The consciousness of their own wh steer 
may one day induce these colonies to separate from a mother- 
country which only protects them within the limit, and according 
to the conformity of her own interests with their's. He admits, 
likewise, that English industry is on a scale equally vast and 
wonderful as English commerce, candidly observing, that in no 
country of the world has industry been so dev eloped, or attained 
so great a degree of prosperity as amongst us. There is, however, 
a limit to the author’s applause, when he comes to consider the 
eagerness with which we have carried on measures to substitute 
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machinery for hand labour, for, he argues, that, whilst the nation 
is enriched, whole ciasses are impoverished, and individuals are 
deprived by thousands of the means of subsistence. In the midst 
of all this manufacturing pre-eminence created by machinery, 
whole families die of hunger, and fall to the charge, not of 
the manufacturer, who turns to his own profit the greater part 
of the sum economised by the extinction of their labour, but 
of the community at large, which does not, like the manufacturer, 
reap any advantage from the sufferings entailed by the adoption 
of machinery. 

The Baron gives England the credit of having encouraged 
more than any other nation the spirit of association or partner- 
ship, which operates not only on the relations of families, but 
takes up, as it were, the management of some certain department 
of public business, assuming all the faculties and powers of a re- 
cognized government, and employing arms and making treaties 
with foreign states; in short, every means of public convenience, 
from the by-path in the most obscure village, to the docks in the 
capital, where the vessels of all nations set down their cargoes. 
Our houses are built, our streets are lighted as they are, al- 
together from the effect of this spirit of combination. 

In speaking of our manufacturing system, the Baron appears to 
regard it as little better, in a moral and political sense, than the 
antient feudal system, which it is one of the proudest boasts 
of modern Europe to have extirpated: this system, the author 
does not hesitate to declare, enslaves thousands of individuals, 
condemns them to incessant toil, lays hold of women and children, 
exposes them to all sorts of demoralization, requires of them 
services not only disproportioned to their strength, but to the 
wretched salary granted to them; deprives them of all education, 
and, exercising supreme control over their lives and limbs, devotes 
them’ to endless privations, contrary to all laws, to all govern- 
ment, and to all well-defined rights of property. 

This feudality he declares to be nothing more or less than the 
existing manufacturing power, where dungeons are its workshops, 
where thousands of unfortunate beings find premature death, 
long preceded by the most harrassing diseases; these attribut- 
able alone to the unwholesome air in which the victims are con- 
stantly exposed, and to the excessive labour and ill-treatment 
which they are under the necessity of enduring. ‘The Baron 
then proceeds to describe some of the most striking abuses which 
the Factory Committee of Parliament exposed in their recent 
reports. But, as this great question, in order to be properly 
treated, must receive a much larger and more deliberate notice 
than we can afford it in this incidental way, we shall postpone to 
a better opportunity the consideration of the important subject. 

The author commences his observations on agriculture by con- 
demning the principle on which its system rests in this country— 
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that principle being the suppression of small farms. This practice 
is traced by the Baron, partly to that aristocratical spirit which so 
strikingly pervades all our institutions, and partly from an atten- 
tion to economy. ‘The result of the large husbandry peculiar 
to England is, that it places those who, under other circum- 
stances, would be farmers themselves, in a state of bondage, as it 
were, beneath a large proprietor; and though, from this arrange- 
ment, it happens that the farm is better and more evenly culti- 
vated, yet to this cause may be fairly traced much of the misery 
of the rural population. The Baron D’Haussez ridicules the 
vulgar idea which represents man as being ever free in England; 
for, he says, that many an Englishman is placed in circumstances, 
particularly in remote parts of the country, in which he is any 
thing but free. ‘The poor man, he goes on to say, lives, literally 
speaking, attached to the glebe. The farmers combine, not to 
raise the rate of labour; and, if the labourer wishes to escape 
a league so adverse to his interests, he is repulsed by all the 
parishes where he attempts to seek for an asylum and labour, 
under the pretext that, not being able to give security that 
he shall not be obliged to have recourse to public charity, he can- 
not therefore be allowed to increase the charges which weigh 
upon the community. Poverty thus fixes to the soil which pro- 
duces it her unfortunate victim, and he and the generations con- 
demned to come after him, have, and shall have for the future, 
nothing better than an indefinite prospect of slavery and_pri- 
vations. 

As a consequence of this perversion of natural principles, the 
small class of farmers, those who constitute the whole of the agri- 
cultural interest of most civilized countries, have entirely disap- 
peared in England. The author’s account of the distribution of 


farms seems to be much nearer the reality than most of his 
descriptions. 


‘ The division of fields is a part of this system. The estate is cut up 
into large masses, the centre is devoted to pasturage, to which are gene- 
rally applied the grounds surrounding the mansion, or residence of the 
squire. In other words, the grazing-ground forms the park. The limits 
and bounds, as well as the principal divisions of the property, are marked 
by belts of trees, of about one hundred feet in breadth, divided length-ways 
by a path, which serves for the common purposes of felling and removing 
the timber, for exercise, and for sporting. ‘I'he trees are generally of the 
fir and alpine species, and are planted young, and very near each other. 
They are guarded from the cattle by shallow ditches, on the opposite side 


of which are hawthorn hedges, protected by light paling. This mode of 


plantation, adopted, moreover, in spots not devoted to a more profitable 
husbandry, especially in the small ends and angles where the plough cannot 
penetrate, presents numerous advantages. It is economical, offers vast re- 
Serves at a small expense, affords shelter to corn and cattle against the 


snclemency of the seasons; serves as an asylum to game, favours the 
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breed, and renders shooting less toilsome. It cannot be sufficiently re- 
commended, and might be very profitably introduced into France. Per- 
haps the substitution of seed plots would answer just as well for plantation, 


as the always more expensive process of obtaining young trees from 
° b 
nurseries, 


The subjects which the Baron subsequently considers, are of a 
miscellaneous character, consisting of chapters on ‘‘ Parks,” ‘‘ Fo- 
rests,” ‘‘ Manner of Travelling,” ‘‘ The Breeding, Food, and 
IXmployment of Horses.” The latter topic leads the author, by 
an easy transition, to horse-racing in England. He gives an ac- 
count of the several races of Newmarket and Epsom; next devotes 
a chapter to our steeple-chace ; and, lastly, to the several species 
of field sports which are common to this country, as coursing, 
shooting, fox-hunting, &c. From the consideration of the sports 
of England, the Baron passes to the great subjects of inland con- 
veyance, including all those means of passage and transport which 
are described under the titles of *‘ Road,” ‘‘ Canal,” ‘‘ Suspension 
Bridge,” and ‘‘ Railway.” The author very fairly admits that the 
system in England, which places the chief public enterprises in 
the hands of individuals voluntarily associated together, is infinitely 
to be preferred to that of France, where all works of general 
utility are suggested or executed only by government. The result 
of this difference is, that, in England, no speculation which has 
general convenience for its object, is entered upon, unless there 
is a persuasion, amounting to a conviction, on the part of a certain 
body of intelligent and experienced men, that such a speculation, 
if carried into practice, will prove successful. In fact, the enter- 
prise is not undertaken until satisfactory information is collected 
on the feasibility of the plan, and the probability of its realizing 
all the consequences which are theoretically predicted as the re- 
sult of its operation. ‘The same prudential considerations are di- 
rected, as the author well observes, to the execution of the work. 
Without an absolute certainty, he justly states, of the degree and 
extent of the circulation, and, consequently, of the amount of pro- 
fits, the project assumes only the character of a trial and experi- 
ment; but, if it be found productive, it soon receives that character 
of grandeur and durability which consorts with the importance of 
the communication and the prospect of the advantages it should 
procure. ‘This is the manner of proceeding, in a country where 
good sense is first consulted, and where not astep is taken without 
being assured of the solidity of the ground on which you tread. 

Speaking of the roads of England, the noble author readily 
yields to them the character of being by far the best in Europe, 
and particularly superior to those in France: and he endeavours 
to trace the ditference which England exhibits, to the same cause 
as that which operates in the case just noticed; namely, that these 
roads are under the control of local authorities, who, tor their own 
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sakes, will be interested in rendering them as substantial and con- 
venient as possible. Some very excellent practical observations 
on our superior mode of making roads, canals, and railways, are 
worthy of attention, as they are not expressed in that equivocal 
language which is so frequently employed by the author, when he 
professes to eulogize, and in reality only calumniates our country. 
His meaning cannot be misunderstood, when he goes so far as to 
sanction such a remonstrance as the following to the French go- 
vernment, which he supposes might, with great propriety, be 
addressed to it by an intelligent Frenchman, who had visited Iing- 
land, and investigated our practice:—‘‘ Send your engineers to 
England, let them study what is done there. Ifthe systems they 
observe cannot be adopted as a whole, at least many of the details 
are susceptible of beneficial application. ‘The roads are better in 
England, therefore the means resorted to for making them are 
preferable to those employed in France. They present facilities 
for all kinds of transport, in which those of France are wanting. 
Borrow, therefore, what is good in the English system. Do not 
hastily adopt innovations, but do not entirely set your face against 
them. Try the system partially; render the application of it more 
general, when its advantages shall be clearly demonstrated. Set 
out with this principle, that the mode of making and repairing the 
roads in France is evidently bad, since it produces such bad re- 
sults. Ameliorate with prudence, but do not reject ameliorations.” 

We thus conclude our notice of these volumes with that portion 
of them which refers to England; the remaining, and much the 
smaller part, being dedicated to the description of the author's 
journey to Scotland and Ireland respectively. In taking leave of 
the Baron d’Haussez, we cannot consistently with our real feelings, 
award him the compliment which would be implied by telling him 
that we have been much pleased with his acquaintance. It is not 
because he is a Frenchman, and an enemy of England, that we 
should condemn him; certainly not: our character as a people is 
universal property, and is open to the unrestrained criticism of 
every foreigner who chooses to make us the subject of his observa- 
tions: but what we blame this author for is, that, under the mask 
of a pretended friend, he has acted the part of an unsparing foe; 
and that there never was displayed in the history of literature, a 
more remarkable resemblance than that now before us, of the 


portrait drawn by the great poet, Pope, when he sang of one who 
could 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 
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Art. Il].—Essai Sur La Statisque Morale de la France. Par 
M. A. Guerry, Avocat a la Cour Royale. 1 vol. 4to., with 
Seven Tables. Paris: Crochard. 1833. 


Tuls work contains the substance of a long paper submitted by 
the author to the French Academy, and it traces, on authentic 
grounds, many very interesting particulars connected with the 
statistics of crime throughout the kingdom of France. We should, 
in the first place, remind the reader that the country just men- 
tioned has long been signalised by the pains which she has taken 
to ascertain from time to time the amount, together with the rela- 
tive state of her population. This solicitude first sprang up at 
the breaking out of the Revolution, when a law was established, 
whereby the clergy of the various districts of the kingdom were 
compelled annually to deliver up registers of births, marriages, 
and deaths, to the mayors. Since 1825, it has been the practise 
in France, for the Minister of Justice to receive corresponding 
details regarding crimes and offences; and it is from the latter 
documents, principally, that the author has drawn the details on 
which his very curious and interesting classification is founded. 

He commences by making five general divisions of the whole 
kingdom of France, each of which consists of seventeen depart- 
ments, and these divisions he calls the northern, the southern, 
eastern, western, and central. He next considers the state of 
crime in each division, from the years 1825 to 1830 inclusively, 
and gives, as a general conclusion, this fact, that, during the above 
six years, the greatest variation in the number of crimes against 
the person in these divisions, does not exceed one twenty-fifth of 
their average number. He adds also another inference, to the 
effect that the maximum of this variation is diminished to a 
fiftieth proportion so far as regards crimes against property. 
These conclusions, if attentively considered, will appear very 
remarkable, for they show that there is an uniform, or constant 
law, regulating the commission of crimes, whereby the strange 
phenomenon exists, of the amount of those crimes being almost 
every year the same. Such a coincidence cannot certainly be 
the mere effect of chance; it must have its origin in a source 
much more permanent and defined. 

M. Guerry presents us first with a table in which crimes are 
enumerated according to their frequency: from this table it ap- 
pears that the yearly average number is, of 


Crimes against the person . . 1,900 
property (about) 5,300 


It appears by another table, that, out of every one hundred crimes 
committed against the person, eighty-six are the acts of men, and 
fourteen of women; whilst, of the one hundred persons charged 
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with offences against property, the males are seventy-nine, and 
the females only twenty-one. In descanting on the causes of this 
difference between the criminal dispositions of the two sexes, the 
author does not hesitate to tell us that the minority on the part 
of women does not proceed, by any means, from their being pos- 
sessed of less wickedness than the men; but that, from the sort of 
education which the women of France receive, and particularly 
from the weakness of their physical constitution, they are less in 
the way than the males of committing a certain class of offences. 
For instance, how seldom do we hear of females being accused of 
forgery, or of impositions by destroying signatures, &c. This 
crime is rendered difficult to women because they are not suffici- 
ently conversant with civil transactions. Again, such a thing is 
never heard of as the case of a woman going on the high-road as 
a freebooter, of engaging in a political insurrection, or of taking 
up arms at all for any hostile purpose. Women have too much 
timidity not to be prevented from such a course by the state of im- 
mediate danger into which it would plunge them. But it is curious 
that women will be usually found guilty of such crimes only as can 
be perpetrated with the greatest chance of concealment, and 
where no instant peril appears ready to involve them; and a sin- 
gular proof that this theory must be correct, is furnished in the 
fact, that, out of every fourteen cases of the administration of 
poison, no less than twelve have been those of women. The 
latter also commit a great number of domestic robberies; in fact, 
this description of crime forms two-thirds of the acts of guilt per- 
petrated by females in France, while the proportion of those acts 
amongst men amounts to no more than a fifth of the general 
average of male offences. 

The next of the tables which deserves attention, is that in 
which is arranged the number of crimes committed by persons of 
difierent ages. It appears that the maximum of offences is 
attained by that class in the one sex and the other, whose age is 
between twenty-five and thirty years: it is further shewn by the 
author, that, if the impulse to commit crime is developed much 
earlier in the males than the females, this impulse subsides much 
more rapidly in the former; and lastly, he seems to have made 
out, that from the age of fifty to the time of death, the tendency 
to perpetrate crime is exactly the same in both sexes. A very 
curious and ingeniously conducted inquiry has been instituted 
by M. Guerry, as to whether or not the seasons of the year exer- 
cise any influence on the disposition to commit crime, and he is 
satisfied that he has found that a regular increase of crimes 
against the person takes place in summer, as compared with those 
which occur in winter; and, on the other hand, that the number 
of crimes against property is much greater in winter than in sum- 
mer. In spring and autumn, the amount of the offences committed 
is pretty nearly on an equality. 
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It is an important fact, resulting from the labours of this author, 
that, amongst the crimes committed against the person, that of 
making an attempt on female chastity is the one most strikingly 
modified by the revolutions of seasons. In fact, it appears, that 
out of one hundred cases of offences of this nature, the very con- 
siderable proportion of thirty-six were committed in summer, whilst 
twenty-five were perpetrated in spring, twenty-one in autumn, and 
in winter no more than eighteen. 

Upon the very difficult, but still most important of all subjects 
connected with the statistics of crime, namely, the estimate of the 
motives which lead to it, M. Guerry has contrived to form a 
table which very ingeniously serves as a model whereby the great 
mystery of the springs of criminal actions may be found out. He 
gives a table of the causes of twelve crimes, which he places in the 
order of their frequency. Thus, hatred and revenge, which stand 
first in the catalogue, are found to be the origin of more than a 
fourth part of the crimes of poisoning, murder, and arson; whilst, 
of cases of poisoning, about thirty-five out of every one hundred 
are committed as accompaniments of adultery. Again, whatever 
be the nature of the crime which is suggested by the same cause, 
whether against the husbands or their accomplices, it almost 
always happens that nearly the half of these crimes are committed 
upon the husband whose confidence has been violated; whereas, 
the attempts on the lives of concubines, or seduced females, are 
chiefly those which take place by men who retain them in a state 
of concubinage. 

Having concluded this general classification of crime in France, 
as regards differences of persons, M. Guerry proceeds to con- 
sider the grounds of comparison between the state of crime in 
each of the five regions into which, as we have already shewn, he 
has separated France. Calculating the number of crimes as they 
bear a proportion to the number of the population in each of those 
divisions, M. Guerry presents us with the results which he has 
deduced from tables of both, including a period of six years, from 
1825 to 1830, both inclusive. ‘These results are:— 


No. of Crimes, in proportion to Population. 








Southern Division - - - - J in 11,003 
Eastern —— - . - - - L1— 17,349 
Northern - - - - - 1 — 19,964 
Western - - - - - 1— 20,984 
Central —— - - - - - 1 — 22,168 


From this table it will be seen, that, in the Southern division, 
the number of crimes committed, as compared with the number in 
the Central division, is nearly double. But the differences in this 
respect will be found still greater if we examine the departments 
separately; and they are seen, as it were, carefully distinguished 
in M. Guerry’s plates by the deeper or lighter shade of the co- 
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with offences against property, the males are seventy-nine, and 
the females only twenty-one. In descanting on the causes of this 
difference between the criminal dispositions of the two sexes, the 
author does not hesitate to tell us that the minority on the part 
of women does not proceed, by any means, from their being pos- 
sessed of less wickedness than the men; but that, from the sort of 
education which the women of France receive, and particularly 
from the weakness of their physical constitution, they are less in 
the way than the males of committing a certain class of offences. 
For instance, how seldom do we hear of females being accused of 
forgery, or of impositions by destroying signatures, &c. This 
crime is rendered difficult to women because they are not suffici- 
ently conversant with civil transactions. Again, such a thing is 
never heard of as the case of a woman going on the high-road as 
a freebooter, of engaging in a political insurrection, or of taking 
up arms at all for any hostile purpose. Women have too much 
timidity not to be prevented from such a course by the state of im- 
mediate danger into which it would plunge them. But it is curious 
that women will be usually found guilty of such crimes only as can 
be perpetrated with the greatest chance of concealment, and 
where no instant peril appears ready to involve them; and a sin- 
gular proof that this theory must be correct, is furnished in the 
fact, that, out of every fourteen cases of the administration of 
poison, no less than twelve have been those of women. The 
latter also commit a great nuinber of domestic robberies; in fact, 
this description of crime forms two-thirds of the acts of guilt per- 
petrated by females in France, while the proportion of those acts 
amongst men amounts to no more than a fifth of the general 
average of male offences. _ 

The next of the tables which deserves attention, is that in 
which is arranged the number of crimes committed by persons of 
difierent ages. It appears that the maximum of offences is 
attained by that class in the one sex and the other, whose age is 
between twenty-five and thirty years: it is further shewn by the 
author, that, if the impulse to commit crime is developed much 
earlier in the males than the females, this impulse subsides much 
more rapidly in the former; and lastly, he seems to have made 
out, that from the age of fifty to the time of death, the tendency 
to perpetrate crime is exactly the same in both sexes. A very 
curious and ingeniously conducted inquiry has been instituted 
by M. Guerry, as to whether or not the seasons of the year exer- 
cise any influence on the disposition to commit crime, and he is 
satisfied that he has found that a regular increase of crimes 
against the person takes place in summer, as compared with those 
which occur in winter; and, on the other hand, that the number 
of crimes against property is much greater in winter than in sum- 
mer. In spring and autumn, the amount of the offences committed 
is pretty nearly on an equality. 
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It is an important fact, resulting from the labours of this author, 
that, amongst the crimes committed against the person, that of 
making an attempt on female chastity is the one most strikingly 
modified by the revolutions of seasons. In fact, it appears, that 
out of one hundred cases of offences of this nature, the very con- 
siderable proportion of thirty-six were committed in summer, whilst 
twenty-five were perpetrated in spring, twenty-one in autumn, and 
in winter no more than eighteen. 

Upon the very difficult, but still most important of all subjects 
connected with the statistics of crime, namely, the estimate of the 
motives which lead to it, M. Guerry has contrived to form a 
table which very ingeniously serves as a model whereby the great 
mystery of the springs of criminal actions may be found out. He 
gives a table of the causes of twelve crimes, which he places in the 
order of their frequency. Thus, hatred and revenge, which stand 
first in the catalogue, are found to be the origin of more than a 
fourth part of the crimes of poisoning, murder, and arson; whilst, 
of cases of poisoning, about thirty-five out of every one hundred 
are committed as accompaniments of adultery. Again, whatever 
be the nature of the crime which is suggested by the same cause, 
whether against the husbands or their accomplices, it almost 
always happens that nearly the half of these crimes are committed 
upon the husband whose confidence has been violated; whereas, 
the attempts on the lives of concubines, or seduced females, are 
chiefly those which take place by men who retain them in a state 
of concubinage. 

Having concluded this general classification of crime in France, 
as regards differences of persons, M. Guerry proceeds to con- 
sider the grounds of comparison between the state of crime in 
each of the five regions into which, as we have already shewn, he 
has separated France. Calculating the number of crimes as they 
bear a proportion to the number of the population in each of those 
divisions, M. Guerry presents us with the results which he has 
deduced from tables of both, including a period of six years, from 
1825 to 1830, both inclusive. ‘These results are:— 


No. of Crimes, in proportion to Population. 








Southern Division - - - - J in 11,003 
Eastern -—— - - - - - 1]— 17,349 
Northern - - - - - 1 — 19,964 
Western - - - - - 1— 20,984 
Central ——- - - - - - 1] — 22,168 


From this table it will be seen, that, in the Southern division, 
the number of crimes committed, as compared with the number in 
the Central division, is nearly double. But the differences in this 
respect will be found still greater if we examine the departments 
separately; and they are seen, as it were, carefully distinguished 


in M. Guerry’s plates by the deeper or lighter shade of the co- 
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louring in which the departments are presented. The department 
De la Corse, for example, where there is one committal for ever 
two thousand one hundred and ninety-nine inhabitants, the colour 
is deepest, while the department De la Creuse, where there is one 
committal for every thirty seven thousand inhabitants, is scarcely 
affected by the slightest hue. 

With respect to the crimes against property, in the same period 


as before-mentioned, namely, from 1825 to 1830, inclusively, the 
number of the committals has been as follows: 


No. of Committals, in proportion to Population. 





Northern Division - - - - - 1 in 3,984 
Eastern - + - - - 1—6,949 
Southern —— - - - . - 1— 7,534 
Western —— - - - - - 1—~—7,945 
Central —-— - - : - ~ 1 — 8,265 


In this table it will be readily seen that the region in which the 
greatest number of crimes against property are committed, is that 
very northern one, which, in the former list, stands third in succes- 
sion in the number of crimes committed against persons. ‘The 
central, it appears, is the division where also the number of crimes 
against property is least: but we find from the tables, on the other 
hand, that the department of the Seine, more boldly coloured 
than all the others, reckons one committal to every one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-eight of the population, whilst that of 
La Creuse, without any colour at all, presents only one committal 
for crime against property, out of every twenty thousand two 
hundred and thirty-five individuals. 

It was a question of the deepest importance to determine how 
far ignorance in the lower orders tended to the production of 
crime, and M. Guerry sought to ascertain the truth of this opi- 
nion, in a manner similar to that whereby the proportion of crimes 
in different parts of the kingdom was estimated before; but, instead 
of relying for his materials, and founding his conclusions, as to the 
state of education, on the number of pupils who frequent the 
schools of the various departments, M. Guerry adopted a very 
different, and a far more genuine authority, for, he referred to the 
records collected since the year 1827, by order of the Minister. of 
War, respecting the number of young men who could read and 
write at the period when they were summoned to form a part of 
the conscription. From these registers, the author has drawn 
the materials of one of his tables, from which it appears, that, 
during the three years, 1827, 1828, and 1829, of one hundred 
young men summoned as conscripts, fifty-three in the department 
of the East could read and write, fifty-two in the Northern depart- 
ment, thirty in the Southern, and twenty-five in the Central. Now, 
it so happened, that, out of one hundred persons who were tried 
for crimes in the Eastern division at the assize courts, fifty could 
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read and write, whilst out of the same number, the same thing 
could be done only by forty-seven out of a hundred in the North- 
ern division, twenty-nine in the Southern division, twenty-six in 
the Western division, and twenty-four in the Central division. 
Now, here, in these five divisions of the general kingdom of 
France, we have, out of one hundred persons who are committed, 
and out of one hundred persons who are not committed, very 
nearly in the one and the other the same amount of educa- 
tion; and hence we are under the necessity of concluding that 
at least the present mode of education by no means produces any 
sensible effect in diminishing the amount of crime. But this con- 
clusion, whilst it weakens a very general impression, will, no doubt, 
in its turn, be proved to be unfounded by future investigations. 
M. Guerry, however, in his table of the departments, gives seve- 
ral examples of those in which the conscripts can read and write 
to a greater extent; he shows, for example, that, out of one hun- 
dred conscripts in the department of the Meuse, there are seventy- 
four who can read and write, whilst only twelve who can do so 
are found in the department of Correze, where the meansofedu- 
cation are more limited than any where else. 

One of the most curious of M. Guerry’s tables is that which 
contains a register of the number of the births of illegitimate 
children, as compared with the number of those born in wedlock ; 
and it is found, that, in the departments of the Seine, Rhone, 
Lower Seine, the North, the Mouths of the Rhone and the 
Gironde, the number of illegitimate children is by far the greatest 
as compared with the remaining departments of France. ‘This 
peculiarity of the above departments is explained—first, by the 
fact that in them the population is much more accumulated, par- 
ticularly in the large cities of Paris, Lyons, Rouen, Lisle, Mar- 
seilles, and Bordeaux, which respectively belong to the depart- 
ments just named—and secondly, because in those cities there is a 
great abundance of facilities for disposing of illegitimate children, 
in consequence of the number of Foundling Hospitals which they 
contain. And in this very way is it that, in England, charity, the 
compulsory effect of the law, increases to an indefinite extent the 
number of paupers. The only compensatory benefit, which, under 
these circumstances, we can possibly derive from foundling estab- 
lishments, and it is by no means of a mean value, is, that their 
existence affords such a resource to the guilty parents as in very 
many instances, we firmly believe, prevents the commission of such 
crimes or processes (sometimes fatal to the mother) to procure 
abortion, and the far more heinous enormity of murdering the 
new-born infant. 

In the concluding portion of his work, M. Guerry presents to 
us the important results of his inquiries respecting the crime of 
suicide in France. It appears on evidence of the most authentic 
description, that, from the year 1827 to that of 1830, there were 
committed throughout France no less than six thousand nine 
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hundred suicides!—that is to say, an average of nearly one 
thousand eight hundred per annum! But, let it be remembered 
that this calculation is founded only upon judicial documents, in 
which are included merely those cases of suicide in which death 
has followed, or in which legal proceedings were taken; so that it 
is not improbable that many more attempts were made to perpe- 
trate this crime, of which the public is quite ignorant. ‘Taking 
up this fact, let us only consider that the number of crimes against 
the person amounts yearly in France to nineteen hundred. Now, 
it appears that no more than six hundred of these crimes consist 
of attempts on the lives of others; so that the conclusion cannot 
possibly be resisted, that, every time an individual in France meets 
with a violent death in any other way than by accident, or mere 
homicide, there are three chances to one that he has perpetrated 
suicide. . From the general view of the crime of suicide, M. 
Guerry makes a transition to the geographical distribution of this 
crime throughout the several arbitrary divisions which we have so 
frequently brought before the reader in the present article: and 
he finds the state of the case to be as follows:— 

Out of every one hundred suicides which take place on the 
average eyery year, there are committed in the 


Suicides. 
Northern division - - - §1 
Southern division : . 11 
Eastern division - - - 16 
Western division - - 13 
Central division m - oe 


Another view of the proportion of suicides in France, is, that 
which takes in the number of them as compared with the number 
of the population. This is as follows :— 


Suicides, in proportion to Population. 








Northern division ~ - - - lin 9,853 
Eastern - - - - - 1— 21,734 
Central —— - ~ - - 1 — 27,393 
Western —— - - - - - 1— 30,499 
Southern - - - - 1 — 30,876 


It is proper to bear in mind, that, in the single department of 
the Seine, there are perpetrated every year very nearly the sixth 
part of the whole number of the suicides which take place in all 
the eighty-six departments of France. But we must in fairness 
state also that the greater portion of those persons who commit 
suicide in this department are altogether strangers to the capital. 


We come then to this general conclusion, that, of the thousand 


individuals who are guilty of the crime of suicide, no less than 
five hundred and five take place in the department of the North, 
one hundred and sixty-eight occur in the Southern division, sixty- 
five in the Western, and fifty-two in the Central—a distribution 
which shows that there is, if not the same proportion, certainly 
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the same order, as the distribution of suicides perpetrated in the 
five divisions in respect of the amount of population. 

In the explanation which is appended to the table just alluded 
to, the author shews, that, of the suicides committed in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, where they are most numerous, there appears 
to be one suicide for every three thousand six hundred inha- 
bitants ; whilst, in the department of the Haute Soire, where the 
crime is less frequent, this proportion does not amount to more 
than one in one hundred and sixty-three thousand inhabitants! 
A singularly curious inference is to be drawn from a consideration 
of the facts presented in another of the author’s graphic repre- 
sentations, namely, that which arises from the circumstance, that, 
from whatever confine of France an inquirer proceeds to the 
capital, he will find, as he approaches it, that the number of 
suicides increases by a regular gradation; so that, in those depart- 
ments which are near the Seine and Marne, the traveller will dis- 
cover that more suicides have been committed than in those more 
remote from the metropolis, such as the departments of Lower 
Seine, of Aube, and Soiret. The same observation applies as 
forcibly to Marseilles, which is, in some measure, the capital of 
certain departments in the South of France. The more these 
districts are in the vicinity of Marseilles, the greater the amount 
in them of suicides as compared with the number of the popu- 
lation. 

A curious fact has been elicited in the examination of the 
French registers of crime, from which it appears that those 
divisions of the kingdom of France in which the most frequent 
attempts have been made to commit murder, are those divisions 
exactly where the crime of suicide is most rare, and it has been 
further proved that precisely the reverse of this law takes place 
in other departments, namely, that, where suicides are numerous 
in proportion to the amount of the population, there the number 
of murders committed by individuals on others is considerably 
diminished. One peculiarity is mentioned by the author as being 
connected with cases of suicide, which is, that we are much 
oftener enlightened as to the cause of it than we are upon the 
motives of most others, and it is rarely the case that any person 
sets about the crime of self-destruction without leaving in writing, 
or in some other way the expression of his last wishes, together with 
an explanation of the causes of the rash act, which most generally 
he seeks to justify. 

It will be seen from this slight sketch, that the work of M. 
Guerry forms a very valuable contribution to the important 
science of criminal statistics. The performance abounds with 
all the tokens of ability, judgment, ingenuity, and industry; and 
we sincerely hope that the example of the author will succeed in 
provoking men of corresponding faculties in other countries to 
apply their minds to similar inquiries. 
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Art. IV.—Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the Northern 
Ports of China, in the Ship Lord Amherst. Extracted from 
papers, printed by order of the House of Commons, relating to 
the Trade with China, | vol. 8vo. London: Fellowes. 1833. 


It were to be wished that the publishers of this volume had pre- 
ceded the present Report by some explanation of the origin and 
objects of the voyage to which it relates. All that we can pos- 
sibly glean indirectly from many parts of the work, throws very 
little light upon this subject, or rather tends very much to perplex 
us in our speculations as to the real cause and bearing of the ex- 
pedition. The sum of what we can collect upon this head is simply 
this, that the Amherst, with Mr. Lindsay and the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff 
on board, sailed from Bengal in February, 1852, for the Northern 
ports of China; that she was laden with a cargo of broad cloth, 
camlets, calico, cotton, and other goods; and, from some passages 
in the Report, it is also to be inferred that the vessel was fitted 
out by the authority of the East India Company, for the purpose 
of an experiment, which had for its object to ascertain generally 
the state of the country, and particularly the disposition of the 
Chinese people to trade with foreign nations, in spite of the pro- 
hibition which had been immemorially established by the obstinate 
government of that empire. It is exceedingly probable that this 
is the true view of the case; at least, there is no circumstance 
stated in the report which can be deemed inconsistent with such 
a view; nevertheless, it would have been only proper in the pub- 
lishers to have taken the little pains that might have been neces- 
sary to remove all doubt upon a point which was so obviously essen- 
tial to the whole purpose of the publication. Assuming, therefore, 
for a certainty, that we have made out a conclusion as to the 
nature of the expedition, we proceed at once to the very curious, 
and we believe they will prove ultimately very important, details 
of this voyage to the Northern coast of China. 

After the party had gained sight of the coast for which the ship 
was destined, they met with a series of very adverse weather, 
which obliged them repeatedly to anchor in convenient positions 
near the coast. On all these occasions they landed and made ex- 
cursions into the adjoining country, and, upon the whole, were 
greatly pleased with their reception. ‘They either walked in a 
body, or proceeded up the rivers, in boats, to the cities or towns, 
and in the coolest manner, not only entered them, but walked up 
to the Mandarin’s house for the purpose of explaining who they 
were. Now, the general notion which we had hitherto entertained 
of any attempt on the part of a foreigner to get into the precincts 
of China, was, that at once he met with an obstacle, and was driven 
back by main force. Perhaps the impression all over the world 
that this was actually the case, may explain the infrequency of such 
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attempts ; for, that they were very rare is readily proved by the fact 
that wherever the party from the ship made its appearance before 
the inhabitants, it was looked upon with utter amazement, and was 
followed by crowds through the streets, asa spectacle entirely new 
and inexplicable. It occurs, however, uniformly, that the Man- 
darins and other Chinese individuals in authority, showed the 
greatest uneasiness at the presence of the “ barbarians” as they 
were every where designated; and the party never failed to be told 
by these officers that they must depart without delay. The two 
gentlemen, Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff enjoyed the extraordi- 
nary advantage of a knowledge of the Chinese, and it was to this 
circumstance that the whole of their unparalelled success was 
owing; for, it was by their remonstrances and threats, firmly and 
manfully made, that they induced the Chinese to listen to them: 
and the proofs which they met with of the facility of making an 
impression on the inhabitants, present us with an entirely new and 
auspicious view of their character. It was altogether by this ac- 
quisition of the language that the party were able to guide their 
ship through the dense mass of junks stationed round the ports, 
and in which they found Chinese officers always ready on their 
arrival to insist upon their departure, but also exceedingly disin- 
clined, after a few moments expostulation, to carry their menaces 
into effect. However, in all cases without exception, the party 
found that any spirit of opposition by which they were annoyed, 
was wholly confined to persons in authority; the great body of the 
people in the towns and villages which they visited, not only not 
joining in acts of hostility, but actually emulating each other in 
efforts to conciliate and compliment the strangers. ‘Thus, at Shin 
Tseun, a walled town, built on the left bank of a considerable 
river of the same name, where the party remained for several days, 
they were every where surrounded by crowds of wondering in- 
habitants, whose demeanour was uniformly kind and polite. The 
little they had was readily offered to the party; and in the villages 
it was frequently a contest among them who should prevail on the 
strangers to enter their cottage and partake of their humble fare. 

The villagers seemed quite suprised when told the party would 
be delighted to see them on board their ship; and, the day after 
their arrival, many availed themselves of our offer, bringing off 
fish and vegetables. Both here and at Cup-chee several poor 
people profited by Mr. Gutzlaff’s medicines. 

The various excursions to which we have been hitherto allud- 
ing, were made ona line of coast which circumscribes the northern 
portion of the province of Canton. ‘he Amherst proceeded for- 
wards, and came at length to the island of Namo, which is the 
second Chinese naval station of Canton. The island itself. is 
divided geographically into two divisions, the one being in Canton, 
and the other in the province of Fokien. Here the party met 
with the strongest proofs of the jealousy and suspicion of the 
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mandarins. Wishing, says Mr. Lindsay, to go on board one of 
their war-junks, we were refused admission, under pretence that 
the admiral had issued positive orders that no one should hold the 
slightest communication with us. There were several large 
trading vessels wind-bound here, and on sailing past one we went 
on board by the express invitation of her commander, an intelli- 
gent and respectable person, who received us with the greatest 
cordiality. We had been here but few minutes, before no less 
than three small war-boats with mandarins joined us, and at first 
commenced angrily upbraiding the captain for entering into com- 
munication with barbarians. An interesting and amusing conver- 
sation followed, in which we soon found, that, though our oppo- 
nents were very ready to commence with violent and angry words, 
yet that a mixture of independent and good-humoured argument 
very soon lowered their tone, and they ended by apologizing for 
the uncivil reception we had met with: the blame they threw 
entirely on their superiors; and we then spent half an hour talking 
on various subjects in the most friendly manner. ‘The point 
which seemed to puzzle them most, and indeed gave them most 
uneasiness, was hearing foreigners converse in their own language, 
and show some knowledge of their local institutions and geogra- 
phy. It was, however, decided among them that Mr. Gutzlaff was 
a Chinese from Amoy ; and one of them asked me, in a confidential 
way to confess that their surmise was true. I took some trouble 
to explain to him, that, far from such being the case, the gentle- 
man had only been six years out of Europe, and previously to 
that was perfectly unacquainted with the language. Having given 
all the information required for a report to the mandarins, we 
parted on friendly terms, the chief man saying to me, ‘‘ We shall 
report you to be well-disposed persons, who thoroughly under- 
stand the rules of propriety.” Much regret was also expressed 
at their not daring to avail themselves of my invitation to visit the 
ship. 

in short, wherever the party landed, or to whatever place they 
proceeded from the coast, they received marks of kindness from the 
natives. ‘Those whom they met from time to time in the province of 
Canton, made repeated inquiries of them for opium. The calicoes 
appeared to attract most notice amongst the poorer classes. — ‘The 
party proceeded from the coast of Canton to that of Fokien, and cast 
anchor within a mile of the town of Amoy, a celebrated emporium 
of commerce. ‘lhe district where this enterprising town is situ- 
ated, is one of the most barren in China, and is dependent for the 
necessaries of life on the neighbouring island of Formosa—this 
being aptly denominated the granary of the eastern coast of 
China. The arrival of the party at Amoy created a great sensa- 
tion amongst all classes; and scarcely half an hour passed from 
the time the ship weighed anchor, before three separate parties 
of mandarins, sent by the authorities, visited the Amherst, to 
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inquire into the objects which had brought her to their port. 
‘They showed a strong desire to resist the strangers in their attempt 
at landing, but still were so influenced by the sharp remonstrances 
of Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff, that they excused themselves by 
saying they were messengers of a communication in the spirit of 
which they did not sympathize. However, the messages to the 
ship, and the warnings and threats still continued from day to 
day, and additional war-junks and boats were sent down to 
strengthen the state force which was to prevent the strangers 
from carrying their avowed purpose of landing. But the latter 
had the prudence to persevere, and they subsequently visited the 
town without any great opposition, and were welcomed by the 
numerous inhabitants, who surrounded them in great crowds, 
and were most kind in their manner. ‘They soon received a 
government proclamation commanding their immediate departure ; 
but, as they appeared unwilling to move, some mandarins informed 
Mr. Lindsay, that, if he wished to have an audience of his Excel- 
lency the Yetuh of the province, he should be gratified. An 
interview was accordingly appointed, previously to which Mr. 
Lindsay sent up a petition to explain the character and objects of 
the mission. At the hour prescribed for the interview, a messen- 
ger from the mandarins came to request the attendance of the 
strangers, who accordingly proceeded to the place already agreed 
upon, which was a temple on the shore fronting the ship. ‘The 
description of the proceedings of this meeting is highly interesting, 
and we shall therefore insert it in the language of Mr. Lindsay 
himself. 


‘ About 500 troops were drawn up along the beach, making as great a 
display of numbers as possible, most of them being in a single file. A 
vast crowd of people covered the beach and the sides of the adjoining hills, 
presenting a very interesting and animating spectacle. We were received 
by Le Laouyay, and several other mandarins with white and gold buttons, 
and by them ushered through a double line of troops to the principal hall 
of the temple, where a party of ten mandarins were seated in a semi-circle 
to receive us. The outer hall of the temple was filled with military 
officers in full uniform, with bows and arrows. ‘The party seated con- 
sisted of the tetuh and tsung-ping, both military mandarins, with red 
buttons; the funfoo, a civilian of the sixth rank; and several others, with 
blue buttons, of military rank. 

‘The tetuh was a stout old man, with a weather-beaten countenance 
and an open good-natured expression. I delivered my letter into his 
hands, which he opened, and commenced reading with the funfoo who sat 
next to him. We withdrew to a little distance, and, seeing that no chairs 
were offered, I siguified my intention not to remain standing before the 
tribunal, on which we were requested to go into an adjoining apartment, 
were tea and refreshments were handed to us. Ina short time we were 
requested to return, and the tetuh then addressed me, stating, that it was 
their wish to treat us with the greatest kindness, as our two nations were 
on friendly terms; but that we could not be permitted to remain where we 
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were, as it was against their laws; that we must instantly remove to a short 
distance, and that then we should be gratuitously supplied with all we re- 
quired. To this I replied, as I had previously done, that it was contrary 
to English customs for merchant ships to receive gratuitous supplies, and 
that it would lower their character if they consented to be treated like 
paupers; that all I wished was the liberty to purchase such supplies as we 
required; and that such a permission could not be refused by any nation 
which styled themselves our friends. The tetuh was evidently inclined to 
concede to our request, and to be as polite as Chinese assumption of 
national superiority would permit. The tung-ping, who is a Canton man, 
however, repeatedly interfered, and throughout the whole discussion mani- 
fested the most decided spirit of hostility towards us. A conversation 
ensued between himself and Mr. Gutzlaff in the Fokien dialect, in which 
he roundly declared that our plea of wanting provisions was merely a pre- 
tence to veil some sinister purposes; but Mr. Gutzlaff was not the person 
to be brow-beat by angry words; and he replied to his accusations with so 
much tact and spirit, that we had the satisfaction to see his opponent com- 
pletely foiled in his arguments. On this the tung-ping, who was a very 
violent-tempered man, lost al] command of himself, and the tetuh several 
times interfered to moderate his anger, which appeared to be greatly 
increased by seeing that the bystanders evidently enjoyed his discomfiture, 


and were much amused by some of the apt remarks made by Mr. Gutzlaff.’ 


In this conference the Chinese saw that the determination of 
the strangers was to refuse any gratuitous assistance, and ulti- 
mately yielded to the demands of the party, to furnish all that 
might be required at a moderate valuation. Mr. Lindsay, after 
thanking the tetuh, invited him to the Amherst, but his excellency 
declined the invitation, when Paou Tajin again interfered, and 
said, ‘* I view your ship and yourselves with equal contempt and 
anger:” and then turning to Mr. Gutzlaff, he said, “I know you 
to be a native of this district traitorously serving barbarians in dis- 
guise.” ‘This was the highest compliment to Mr. Gutzlaff’s 
excellence of knowledge of the Chinese that could possibly be 
paid to him. 

Now, the result of this affair with the town of Amoy, taught the 
party of visitors a lesson of no inconsiderable practical value; for, 
they saw at once that the Chinese complied with many of their 
terms, thereby giving up the question of the immutability of their 
laws; and that, therefore, had the visitors presumed farther on the 
pliancy of the Chinese, they might have been completely success- 
ful. Mr. Lindsay determined to try how far he could proceed on 
the principle to which this experience led; and we find, that, durin 
his subsequent intercourse with these people, he proved that he 
had made a very just estimate of their character when he began 
to deal with them on the terms of unlimited resistance to such 
demands as he did not think it right to grant. ‘The party 
remained six days in Amoy, during which they made !ong rambles 
about the country in every direction: they were attended by a 
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party of soldiers and mandarins, who were uniformly polite, and 
always pretended that their only object in accompanying the 
party, was, fear least the unruly populace should do them injury. 
But they must have well known that such a step was wholly un- 
necessary, as the strangers were perfectly satisfied to trust them- 
selves even unarmed to the populace. From the experience 
which he now derived from his intercourse with the natives, he 
entertained the strongest hopes that nothing more was required 
to open an intimate communication between Europe, or at least 
England, and China, than an emancipation of the Chinese mind 
from the strange prejudices with which it seemed to be altogether 
filled against all nations save its own. Some attempts have been 
already made by some excellent individuals in India to enlighten 
the inhabitants of China upon this subject; and a small tract in 
their language has been sought to be circulated amongst those on 
the coasts by travellers who have been able to communicate with 
them. This tract on English character is from the pen of Mr. 
Marjoribanks; and it contains an account of Iingland, its power and 
magnitude, mentions in the most respectful terms the govern- 
ment and emperor of China, and appeals to the best and most 
philanthropic feelings of man as a reason for mutual good will to 
subsist between the two countries. But it is obvious that an en- 
gine like this can have but little success for a long time, and we 
may yet calculate that a very considerable period must elapse 
before the notion that we are a “ red-bristled nation,” will be 
eradicated from the minds of the Chinese. 

Proceeding in their course from Amoy, round the northern 
coast of China, they were obliged, by stress of weather, to anchor 
off an island called Keetan, where they had an interview of a sin- 
gular nature with a mandarin, who was the government admiral 
of the district. His Chinese name was Tsung-ping. 


‘This mandarin, whose name is Wan Tajin, is a native of Keung-shan, 
and had lived some time in the neighbourhood of Macao, where he had 
frequent opportunities of seeing foreigners. He was received on board 
the Amherst with the respect due to his rank; a salute of three guns was 
fired, and every attention paid to him; but it appears that the ideas he 
had there acquired of foreign character did not lead him to imagine that 
much courtesy was requisite towards us. He began the conversation b 
abruptly asking various questions, hardly giving me time to reply: ‘‘ Where 
do you come from? What is your nation? What business have you 
here? You must be gone instantly,” &c. &c. I had just commenced a 
reply, when his Excellency turned sharply to Mr. Gutzlaff, and said,— 
* You are a Chinaman;” Mr. Gutzlaff denying it, he told him to take off 
his cap, that he might see if he wore a tail; which being done, he said, 
“No, I see you are a Portuguese.” I now told him that the ship was 
English, which assertion he treated with perfect discredit, saying, “ I have 
lived at Macao, and know the barbarian customs; your ship is from 
Macao.” I again replied that it was strange in his Excellency to accuse 
me of falsehood in this manner, and that both myself and the ship positively 
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were English, in spite of all that he had known and learned at Macao. I[ 
then took a pencil and wrote on a slip of paper, ‘‘ Ta-ying-Kwo (Great 
Britain) is my nation,” and placed it in his hands. On receiving it he 
burst into the most scornful laugh, and exclaimed, “‘ Nonsense! the great 
English nation! the petty English nation you should say! You tell lies 
to me.” Up tothis moment I had kept my temper perfectly, and answered 
all his insulting remarks with civility; but I confess that the grossness of 
this last speech completely overcame the natural placidity of my disposi- 
tion. I snatched the paper, which he was still laughing at, out of his 
hands, and seizing hold of the admiral’s arm, I said, “ As you have come 
to my ship merely to insult my nation (the Ta- -ying-Kw o) and myself, I 
insist on your instantly quitting it;” and, suiting the action to my words, 
I was on the point of handing him out of the cabin. His Excellency now 
saw that he had carried the matter too far, and commenced apologizing. 
** Pray excuse me; I did not mean to offend; you know well there is the 
Ta-se-yang and the Leaon-se-yang (the one is generally applied to Por- 
tugal, the other to Goa,) I thought there also was the T'a-ying-Kwo and 
the Leaon- ying-Kwo; I acknowledge my offence, and again beg you will 
excuse me.” This ingenious apology was accompanied with a “profusion 
of bows, and behaviour as cringing as it had before been insolent. He 
staid on board a considerable time, but his manners and conduct were so 
singular as to raise a suspicion that his judgment was not quite sound, 
which was corroborated by some of his officers who accompanied him, and 
who expressed much regret at the indecorous behaviour of their com- 
mander. I certainly, on no other occasion, witnessed such grossness of 
conduct and vulgarity of manner as was exhibited by Admiral Wan; for, 
the demeanour of Chinese mandarins in public is generally distinguished 
by a considerable degree of dignity and decorum.’—pp. 36—38. 


Remaining here for some days, the party established with the na- 
tives, who were first shy and reserved, a communication, which was 
particularly satisfactory to them, because they constituted the first 
Europeans on whom this people had laid their eyes. ‘The party next 
entered a river which led to Fuh-chow-foo, the capital where the 
governor-general of the provinces of Fokien and Che Keang resided. 
Mr. Lindsay drew up a petition to this authority, in which he stated 
that an English ship had arrived with a cargo, the chief articles 
of which he enumerated; and, having expressed his willingness to 
sell these to the people, he proposed to take either money or tea 
in barter, the latter, he heard, being of excellent quality in the 
district. The petition was finally sent to the governor, as we 
shall see; and the Amherst passed up the river, in which it an- 
chored near an island called Koo Keang. No sooner was the ship 
seen by the people, than they came down in multitudes from curi- 
osity, and indeed, in the first few days, they so impeded the crew 
in their business, as to require that the captain of the ship should 
hang a rope across the deck, beyond which none were to pass. 
In conformity with the very politic conduct which they had 
adopted during the whole voyage, the party here, as cuhibe, 
fixed up a tablet, on which an inscription was engraved, implying 
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that medical assistance would be afforded gratuitously. The Chi- 
nese have a very strong confidence in the power of foreign phy- 
sicians, and it was therefore with great delight that they read this 
address. On tne afternoon of the day of their arrival, two respec- 
table men came on board, and earnestly solicited a few of the party 
with whom they conversed, to land and see them at their village. 
Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gutzlaff complied with the invitation, and 
proceeded to the island and there took tea in the shop of their 
host. The people of this island as they walked over it, exhibited 
a great desire to obtain some tracts which the travellers carried with 
them, and which were of a moral, religious, and scientific nature. 
Having walked, says Mr. Lindsay, over the island, we were about 
to return to the ship, when our two friends again assailed us with 
entreaties to return and partake of a small entertainment they had 
prepared for us; this we could not refuse, although it was already 
dark, and they led us to a public hall of the village, where we 
found a table spread with an excellent Chinese dinner, to which 
we were invited to dine. Our hosts would not be seated, but 
stood and waited on us, at the same time keeping off the dense 
crowd, which soon filled every part of the hall. ‘The younger 
ones climbed on the rafters, and every place from which a glimpse 
of the strangers could be caught. Nothing, however, could exceed 
the decorum which was kept up, or the general feeling of kindness 
and good-will which seemed to prevail towards us. This anecdote 
is trifling in itself, and unconnected with the public business of 
the voyage. I have mentioned it as indicative of the natural 
friendly disposition of the Chinese towards foreigners; and I am 
happy to say that nothing occurred during our residence here in 
any way to lessen it. 
Led by his experience, Mr. Lindsay now did not hesitate to 
propose an expedition to the capital itself of the province, Fuh 
chow-foo, in order to present his petition in his own person. On 
his ascent up the river, he was met by several mandarins’ boats, 
which were carrying officers from the capital to hold communica- 
tion with the strangers; but, by acting on their resolution to yield 
nothing to intimidation, the latter were allowed, though frequently 
stopped, to proceed without further molestation. After pulling 
for about twenty-five miles, they at last came within sight of the 
far-famed bridge, on both sides of which the town lies; and, 
having arrived at a public office on the south side, boldy inquired 
for the viceroy’s palace. They were told that it was on the oppo- 
site side of the river; the boat veered about, and they dashed to 
that side. ‘he bridge was covered with the awe-struck inhabi- 
tants; and, when five of the party landed, they were surrounded 
by an immense crowd. ‘They had to proceed about a mile and a 
half through the suburbs, when they arrived at the city; here, 
they entered a spacious building, through a vaulted passage, to 
which, however, there were no gates, and afterwards walked 
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a quarter of a mile more, when they were ushered into a public 
office, the door of which was immediately closed after their 
entrance, in order to keep off the crowd. Here, the utmost: 
amazement was expressed by the officers, who could not imagine 
for an instant how such an apparition could have come upon 
them, since the strangers were obviously beings in a form and shape, 
and with an exterior which they never had seen before, and yet 
had no guides to lead them. A mandarin soon came to take 
down the names and surnames of the party, upon which Mr. 
Lindsay showed his petition, saying, that he wished to present it 
in person. ‘The officers told him that every thing should be 
settled by the next day, and that, upon that night, they should be 
conducted to a respectable house, not far from their ship, where 
they would be hospitably and kindly treated. The strangers, 
trusting to these promises, returned to the place where they had 
previously landed, but found that their destiny had really been 
appointed, not for the land, but for the water; and that they must 
retire to a boat selected on purpose for them in the river. After 
some altercation, they agreed to go to this boat, but, on reaching 
it, found that it was a common trading vessel, filled with persons 
of the lowest class. Mr. Lindsay, with his party, instantly re- 
turned to the shore, and, going straight to the custom-house, told 
the people that they intended to spend the night there. The 
residents immediately complied, and they had scarcely been 
seated there, when the mandarin named Whang, who had already 
been the person to procure them the boat which they were forced 
to abandon, made his appearance. As the place was government 
property, the party was induced to leave it, particularly as another 
mandarin who had already shown them kindness directed them to 
a public oflice belonging to a ‘Tartar general, where they would, 
as he promised them, be taken care of. But scarcely had they 
established themselves there when they were again visited by 
Whang, who was insolent enough to tell them that barbarians 
could not be permitted to remain on shore, and ordered them 
contemptuously to rise and go back to their boats. Mr. Lindsay 
and his companions now became indignant, and burst forth into 
a torrent of abuse against Whang, telling him over and over 
again that they meant to stay where they were; and so saying, 
they drew a large table from the corner of the room, and placing 
their stores upon it, took their seats around it. It was midnight, 
says Mr. Lindsay, before the matter was finally settled, and the 
mandarins all left us to our repose. The old mwan-chow who 
had brought us here appeared much annoyed, and said, It is not 
my fault, but Whang is my superior; and both himself and seve- 
ral of the others expressed themselves ashamed of the inhospi- 
tality shewn towards us. It is worthy of remark, that, from the 
moment we put their authority at defiance, the demeanour of 
many of the mandarins who appeared before indifferent became 
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cordial and friendly, and even Whang’s tone of contempt and in- 
sult changed to that of persuasion and argument. It is a singular 
fact, and one so contrary to general principles of human nature 
that nothing but practical experience can convince one of the 
truth of it; but, in every case, both on matters of greater and 
smaller importance, I have found that little or nothing either can 
or will ever be obtained from the Chinese government or its 
officers by humble entreaty and conciliatory arguments, but that 
the moment the tone is changed, and a resolute determina- 
tion is evinced of carrying your point at all risks, it will be con- 
ceded with apparent readiness, particularly if the claim is founded 
on justice and moderation; and, what is more singular, they 
appear to look on you with more good-will and cordiality in con- 
sequence. 

From this time, all was plain-sailing with the party; by a simi- 
lar exhibition of firmness, they removed the prohibition of the 
Chinese admiral, who brought a fleet of junks to the station for 
the purpose of preventing the natives from coming on board the 
ship. A ludicrous scene ocurred one night, in which one of the 
Chinese ships fell foul of the Amherst, and so lazy were the crew 
of the former, that it at last became a measure essential to 
the safety of both vessels, that four of our men should go on 
board the other vessel to cut her cable. When these persons 
jumped on board, every hand on the deck fled down or jumped 
into the water, the whole of the people on board presenting an 
example of the greatest cowardice. When the real state of the 
case was explained to them, the Chinese seemed excessively 
grateful; but no Chinese vessel anchored afterwards within half- 
a-mile of the Amherst. ‘The effect of the visit to this place was 
quite favourable to the objects of the voyage, for it showed that 
the only obstacle to a complete intercourse with other nations ex- 
isted in the jealousy of the mandarins, and that this could be got 
rid of on the easiest possible terms. A great deal of correspond- 
ence ensued between the mandarins and the gentlemen of the 
Amherst on the propriety of the vessel remaining, and in further- 
ance of a negociation to establish a system of mutual commerce. 
But the mandarins behaved unfaithfully, and grossly neglected the 
performance of their promises. Mr. Lindsay had always in store 
for the Chinese authorities, a scourge, which he delayed employ- 
ing until a suitable occasion arose, and this was moving his ship 
into the port which he had for a long time abstained from at- 
tempting. Atlength he prvcnien into it, and anchored his ship 
just opposite the custom-house. The measure told at once, and, 
as Mr. Lindsay had previously informed a mandarin that a certain 
sum received for goods would satisfy him, and enable him to depart, 
this very person immediately procured a number of merchants 
who came on board and made purchases to the required amount. 
The ship moved to her old station, where the merchants after- 
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wards came to settle accounts; and this was done in the open day, 
when more than a hundred visitors were on board. Strange and 
almost incredible, says Mr. Lindsay, as it will appear to those 
eer! unacquainted with the complicated machinery and 

abitual deception of the Chinese government, only three days 
subsequent to an admiral and several superior officers having been 
degraded from their rank for having permitted a foreign merchant 
ship to force the entrance of the port of one of the principal 
towns in the empire, and while edicts are placarded in every 
quarter, probibiting all natives, under the severest penalties of the 
law, from holding the slightest intercourse with the barbarian 
ship, two war-junks hoisting the imperial flag, come, in the open 
face of day, and trade with her, in the presence of hundreds 
of spectators, while the civil mandarin of the district stays on 
board the whole time, examines the goods, and assists in the 
transaction. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Lindsay thinks that an avowed permission 


to trade with this part of China, could not at present be expected by 


us, but that ships going with opium, and other articles scarce in 
China, might by skill and address establish a commerce which 
might ultimately be recognized by the Chinese government. 

The next place to which the Amherst proceeded was called 
Ning-po ; and here Mr. Lindsay acted on the same principles of 
conduct which had guided him on all recent occasions in his inter- 
course with the Chinese. He was quite astonished at the cordiality 
of his reception in all quarters, particularly from the chief author- 
ities ; and he concluded that here, at least, no obstacle would pre- 
sent itself against the objects of his voyage, namely, to see the 
country, and open a trade with the people. But in this expecta- 
tion he was sadly disappointed; for, though the whole of those in 
official situations with whom he communicated, shewed marks of 
the highest consideration and attention for the strangers, yet they 
soon proved that all this kindness was merely affected as a 
convenient means of inducing the party to quit the port as soon as 
possible. Various attempts were persevered in by Mr. Lindsay 
and his companions, to shew to the government and people the 
advantage to themselves of allowing the strangers to trade with 
them. But all these exertions were in vain, for the government 
always stood out on the assertion that the fundamental laws of the 
realm forbad such a commerce, and that, however willing they 
might be to avail themselves of the advantages of such an inter- 
course as the visitors now proposed, still the important measure 
of violating the laws could not be had to recourse to, except on no 
less an authority than the Emperor of the celestial empire. Mr. 
Lindsay, however, appears to think himself justified in giving the 
same opinion with respect to the commercial prospects of Ning-po 
as he had already given in reference to Fuh-Chow-too, namely, that 
the government will not, at least for the present, sanction the car- 
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rying on of trade on the part of foreigners with their people, but 
will fulminate their edicts against strange ships, and order them to 
be expelled from their seas; but then, if tact be shewn by the 
commanders of these ships, and a proper degree of moderation, 
with kindness for the people, be combined with a requisite degree 
of spirit to frighten the cowardly mandarins, then Mr. Lindsay. 
considers that it will be in our power to establish an outlet for 
British manufactures of the greatest importance, and which may 
ultimately prove the elements of a permanent intercourse with a 
nation composed of no less than four hundred millions of enter- 
prising and intelligent human beings. 

Shangae in Keang-soo, a celebrated emporium of China, was 
the next place which the Amherst visited. Here their approach 
was disputed very strongly, but firmness and courage triumphed 


over every opposition. All the wharfs, as Mr Lindsay says, 
quoting from his journal made at the time. 


‘ All the wharfs were crowded with people, who were attracted by our 
appearance. We landed in front of a large temple, dedicated to the 
Queen of Heaven, where we were subsequently lodged. ‘The crowd 
opened right and left to give us free admission, and we walked through it 
into the temple, where a theatrical performance was going on, which our 
appearance immediately stopped, as every one’s attention was turned to 
us. I asked the way to the city and the taoutae’s office, and we proceeded 
at a rapid pace in the direction indicated. As we approached, the lictors 
hastily tried to shut the doors, and we were only just in time to prevent it, 
and pushing them back, entered the outer court of the office. Here we 
found numerous low police people, but no decent persons, and the three 
doors leading to the interior were shut and barred as we entered. After 
waiting a few minutes, and repeatedly knocking at the door, seeing no 
symptoms of their being opened, Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens settled - 
the point by two vigorous charges at the centre gate with their shoulders, 
which shook them off their hinges, and brought them down with a great 
clatter, and we made our entrance into the great hall of justice, at the fur- 
ther extremity of which was the state chair and table of the taoutae. Here 
were numerous official assistants, who seeing us thus unexpectedly among 
them, forgot totally our unceremonious mode of obtaining entrance, and 


received us with great politeness, inviting us to sit down and take tea 
and pipes.’ 


In the further intercourse which the party had with the author-. 
ities, Mr. Lindsay showed a degree of boldness and contempt for 
them, by which they were not only completely astonished, but 
humiliated, readily complying with every demand which he made 
upon them, and endeavouring to conciliate him and his party by 
the exercise of the most liberal hospitality. Notwithstanding all : 
‘this kindness, the government was making preparations in the 

meantime to force the barbarian vessel to depart, and from the 
account of the warlike resources collected by the government, 


which is given by Mr. Lindsay, it appears that their ideas of war 
were conceived on a most ludicrous scale. Several excursions into 
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the neighbouring country were performed by the party, and in 
those districts which they visited, where the people were not re- 
strained by the presence of mandarins, they exhibited the greatest 
attention and kindness to the strangers, all without exception be- 
having towards them with evident partiality, and many loading 
them with presents of vegetables, fruits, &c. It was during this 
part of his voyage that Mr. Lindsay witnessed a curious instance 
of the severity of military discipline in China. A mandarin, whose 
cap with a gold button was borne before him, was marched about 
in procession between two executioners, blindfolded, with a small 
flag on a short bamboo, pierced through each of his ears; before 
him was aman bearing a placard with this inscription: 

“* By orders of the general of Soo and Sung; for a breach of 
military discipline, his ears are pierced as a warning to the mul- 
titude.” 

After being paraded along the bank, he was taken round the 
different war-junks, and then on board the admiral’s vessel. Mr. 
Lindsay subsequently heard that his offence was having allowed 
the barbarian boat to pass the fort without reporting it. 

But ultimately it appears that the Amherst left Shanghae with- 
out her party being over satisfied with the results of their visit. 
Still, Mr. Lindsay discovered enough even here to justify him in 
the opinion that it depended on ourselves, on our skill, moderation, 
and firmness, to overcome the hostility of the Chinese; and, on 
the whole, he thinks that he has fairly by his voyage established 
these two important points, first, that the natives of China in gene- 
ral wish for a more extended intercourse with foreigners; and 
secondly, that the local governments, though opposed to such a 
wish, yet are powerless to enforce their prohibitory edicts. 

From Shanghae, the Amherst set sail on her final return to 
Macao. During their voyage to this place they anchored before 
and visited several parts of the coast or islands in their course, and 
particularly the island of Corea, of which Mr. Lindsay presents 
us with a long account. ‘The Coreans appear to have been dis- 
tinguished above all other Chinese by a rooted antipathy to 
foreigners; but, as the party of the Amherst had been the first 
European visitors who could communicate their sentiments to the 
natives, Mr. Lindsay considered it his duty to endeavour to lay 
the foundation of an amicable communication with the rulers of 
the land. He drew up a petition to the king, and, having landed 
with seven companions, he was proceeding into the interior, but 
was stopped by the people. The natives seemed to be so deter- 
mined not to allow the party to continue its journey, that the lat- 
ter thought it most prudent to retire. However, by a fortunate 
accident they met, at another part of the coast, where they were 
obliged by the weather to anchor, a Corean who spoke Chinese, 
who recommended them to go to a certain anchorage where they 
would be safe, and where they might present the petition for the 
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purpose of its being submitted to the king. Mr. Lindsay followed 
this advice, and moving his ship to some islands a few miles dis- 
tant, anchored near a village where several mandarins had been 
assembled. He was treated well, to his utter surprise, by these 
persons, who were also Coreans, and took the opportunity of im- 
proving the acquaintance by some rich presents. His interview 
with these chiefs, forms the subject of an interesting description. 

Another report follows, written by Mr. Gutzlaff, but consisting 
only of a few pages, and relating to the same scenes as are alluded 
to in Mr. Lindsay’s paper. We feel, however, that we have 
dwelt sufficiently long on the details of this important expedition, 
to enable our readers to see the drift of the undertaking, and to 
share with us some of the amusement and instruction which a pe- 
rusal of this voyage has afforded us. 








Art. V. 


1. Journals of Excursions in the Alps; the Pennine, Graian, 
Cottian, Rhetian, Lepontian, and Bernese. By William 
Brockedon, Author of * Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps.” 
1 vol. 8vo., with a Map. London: Duncan. 1833. 


2. A Journey to Switzerland, and Pedestrian Tours in that 
Country, including a Sketch of its History, and the Manners 
and Customs of its Inhabitants. By L. Agassiz, Isq., late of 
the Royal Navy, and Royal Marines. 1 vol. large 8vo. 
London: Smith & Elder. 1833. 


It may be convenient at the present moment to that very con- 
siderable class of our countrymen of which an annual migration 
to the continent is now deemed a part of their natural habits, that 
we should call their attention to the two works whose titles we 
have quoted above. Each presents us with an account of very 
nearly the same general locality; but, as they take different routes, 
and are engaged altogether upon different scenes, though still 
almost in the same country, we shall have to consider each work 
separately. 

Mr. Brockedon is well known as a graphic illustrator of the 
Passes of the Alps; and his object in this work is, to complete the 
performance, and present the tourist with a more copious appen- 
dage of instructive and useful details than he thought it necessary’ 
to furnish at the period when he published those illustrations. 
From a perusal of the whole work, we conclude that it was the pur- 
pose of the author to abstain generally from long descriptions of 
the places included in his excursions, and to sacrifice his impulses 
of imagination or of partiality for sublime scenery to the object of 
furnishing the traveller with a correct and convenient practical 
guide in his journey. It is needless, therefore, to say, that, asa 
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book of amusement from which we could extract much that might 
be curious in the way of incidents to the reader, or in the man- 
ners and habits of the people, these journals have no pretensions 
to the name. 

Mr. Brockedon gives us an account of two distinct excursions. 
The first was made in the Graian, Cottian, and Pennine Alps, 
these comprehending the passes of the Col du Bon-homme, the 
Col de la Seigne, the Col de Sestrieres, the Mont Genevre, the 
Col du Lantaret, the Little St. Bernard, and the Great St. Ber- 


nard. The first of these two passes occur in the Alpine regions 


between Savoy and Milan, to which latter city, the journey from 
Briancon through a most romantic region, is admirably, though 
of necessity briefly, described. It is not, however, until his arri- 
val at Milan that the author gives us any insight into those 
peculiar vestiges of our country which the travelling Englishman 
is always sure to leave in strange characters in his journey. But 
the newest freak which is associated with the English name in 
Milan makes up for the author's silence on this interesting head. 
It appears, that, on the right of the road to Arona from Baveno, is 
a colossal bronze statute of St. Charles Borromeo, measuring in 
height seventy-two feet, on a pedestal forty feet high; it is highly 
finished, and possesses a character of breadth and extension 
which gives to it in its lonely position, standing on a hill, a most 
impressive feature of interest. ‘The attitude of the saint is that 
of performing the ceremony of the benediction; the right hand is 
extended, and in the left a missal or breviary is held, and the 
head is gently bent forward, as if he was looking down. We have 
said that the statue itself was seventy-two feet high: the reader 
who knows how the laws of proportion are cultivated in foreign 
sculpture, will readily believe that the Italian artists are not the 
sort of people to violate those laws, and he will presume, there- 
fore, that the missal or brievary held in his hand by the saint must 
have been a particularly prominent specimen of sacred literature. 
So at least was it deemed by a pair of our locomotive wags from 
this side of the water, who, in a fit of ennui, as they were 
sauntering about Arona, literally pitched upon the exploit of 
making a breakfast parlour of the interior of the breviary! ‘They 
carried their intention so far as to seat themselves in the brazen 
apartment, which, under the influence of the sun’s rays, became 
so rapidly hot and intolerable, that the tenants were compelled to 


‘ evacuate before the meal could be completed. 


Mr. Brockedon says that the triumphal arch at the termination 
of the great route of the Simplon is not yet completed; and it is 
probable that it never will, as there is reason to think that the 
demolition of the imperfect work is fixed upon. A large propor- 
tion of the work, according to Mr. Brockedon, was ready before 
Napoleon’s reverses; and statues, basso-relievos, capitals, &c., re- 
main in the magazines which surround the arch. ‘The architec- 
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tural sculpture already prepared is of beautiful workmanship, 
particularly the Corinthian capitals. It is much to be regretted 
that such a work was not completed before the great changes took 
place consequent upon the battle of Waterloo, because it was an 
intended memorial, not of the ‘murders which made a hero,” 
but of a vast undertaking successfully accomplished, by which 
society has been, and will long be, benefited. ‘The Strada Sem- 
plone, however, is its own memorial; and it cannot be passed with- 
out reflections upon Napoleon, in which his injuries are forgotten 
while contemplating his services to mankind. 

Mr: Brockedon only echoes the voice of every friend to art in 
Europe, when he mourns the indifference with which the Last 
Supper of da Vinci is allowed to make a rapid progress towards 
decay in the Grazie. ‘The beautiful head of St. John, and that of 
St. Peter, are nearly obliterated, but the head of Christ, the 
most studied, finished, and effective of the whole, still preserves 
all the proofs of the great powers of the artist. When Mr. 
Brockedon visited Milan in 1821, a wretched quack in art had un- 
dertaken to restore this celebrated work. After having daubed 
over the left hand of Christ (his own ought to have shrunk up in 
the attempt), and repainted part of the table and things upon it, 
he had so evidently betrayed his presumption and his ignorance, 
that public spirit enough was found, even in Milan, to appeal to 
the authorities, and stop his sa¢rilegious proceedings, which would 
have gone far with the next generation in blasting the reputation 
of Leonardo da Vinci, by substituting the vile daubing of this 
German pretender (for he was a German) in the place of a work 
that ought to be sacred to all but Time. 

We regret to read that the prison of Milan, when Mr. B. 
visited the city, contained above thirty-five of the principal fami- 
lies, for holding opinions that did not tally with the shades of the 
Austrian theory of government. 

From Milan, Mr. Brockedon proceeded to the passes of Mount 
Genevre, and the Col du Lantaret, from which they advanced to 
the Roche Blanche, celebrated as being the point where it is said 
that Hannibal passed over the Alps. This locality is in the 
neighbourhood of the hospice of the Little St. Bernard, to which 
Mr. Brockedon paid a visit. The hospice has for a long time 
been untenanted by monks, it being converted into a sort of ta- 
vern, which is kept by a man and his wife: they are appointed by 
the Sardinian government, and make those who are able pay, 
whilst poor wanderers alone are fed and housed gratuitously. Mr. 
Brockedon next directed his steps to the Great St. Bernard, in 
order to visit the far-famed convent of that name. One of the 
best accounts of that interesting institution which we have met 
with, is that which is given by the present author. 

Ascending the mountain, through a series of wild and varying 
scenes, the party at last reached the plain called the Vacherie, 
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being a pasture for the cattle belonging to the hospice. The 
road winds round this plain in order to avoid its too abrupt ascent 
in a straight line to the summit, which, when attained, presents to 
the delighted traveller the sublime view of a gorge at a great ele- 
vation, whence mountains rise upon one another. On the summit 
of this pass, in a basin, is a lake, opposite to which the hospice is 
situated, and occupies the very crest of the elevation, its position 
being about eight thousand two hundred English feet above the 
level of the sea. The spot, says our interesting guide, was wild 
beyond imagination, and combined features of the sublime and 
the beautiful, to which we were impatient to add a third—the social 
—which, even in this wilderness in the clouds, we received from 
the kind and gentlemanly attentions of the monks of St. Bernard. 
They were at their duties in the chapel when we entered; but we 
were welcomed by a fine, respectable-looking servant, Victor, who 
realised the proverb, ‘‘like master like man;”’—he was one of the 
fittest precursors to their hospitality that I ever saw. Ina few 
minutes he placed refreshment before us, and said that we should 
be expected at six o’clock to sup with the brethren. The decent, 
unpretending kindness of this welcome delighted us. We were 
soon after greeted by some of the monks: and surprised to see 
them all young men; at least, none were forty. We learnt that 
they volunteer into this kind and devoted service at eighteen years 
of age: their vows are for fifteen years to this duty; but few are 
robust enough to bear the severities of the winter at this height, 
without feeling their effects in broken constitutions and ruined 
health. 

The temperature of this locality is such, that there is scarcely 
a day in the year that it does not freeze in some part of the day, 
but during summer always in the morning. The severest cold re- 
corded here was twenty-nine degrees below Zero, Fahr.; and a 
temperature of eighteen and twenty degrees below Zero is com- 
mon here in winter. The hospice is not clear of snow during 
eight months of the year; its depth round the hospice is on 
the average seven or eight feet, but, after considerable falls of 
snow, drifts arise to the height of forty feet against the walls of the 
residence. It is for this reason that the entrance is attained by a 
flight of steps, which lead to what may be called the first floor; 
below, are the stables, store-rooms for wood, &c. This Jeads to 
a corridor, and thence into various offices; on the floor above, 
another corridor leads to the chapel, the refectory, the separate 
chambers for the religieux, and extensive accommodation for tra- 
vellers, in which the neatness and comfort of the arrangements 
add greatly to an Englishman’s enjoyment of his reception. One 
chamber is devoted to visitors, especially the ladies; it may be 
considered as the drawing-room of the establishment. ‘To de- 
corate this room, travellers have presented to the hospice prints 
and drawings ; and even a pianoforte has been added to the means 
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of enjoyment here. A cabinet is attached to this chamber, which 
contains collections made by the monks of the plants and minerals 
around the Great St. Bernard, and antiques from the ruins of the 
Temple of Jupiter, which formerly stood on this mountain. These 
consist of votive tablets and figures in bronze and other metals, 
arms, and coins, and are a great resource to the visitors at the 
hospice, if the weather should be unfavourable enough to detain 
them within its walls. 

After some observations on snow storms and avalanches, Mr. 
Brockedon continues his account of the hospice. ‘The monks in 
their excursions carry with them, as it is well known, several dogs, 
which, however, instinctively search of their own accord for the 
victims ofthe storm or the snow. ‘They bear on their necks a vessel 
with some cordial in it to succour the unfortunate individuals who 
may labour under exhaustion. Mr. Brockedon tells us that not 
long since a mortality prevailed amongst them, and now only four 
of them remain in the convent. ‘The resident monks at present 
do not exceed twelve, all of whom, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal, work at the duties of the establishment. The order to 
which they belong is not that of St. Bernard, but that of St. Aus- 
tin, according to our author. ‘The description of the supper at 
the hospice cannot be passed over. 


‘ At supper we were placed at the head of the table; it was Friday; the 
soup, though maigre, was excellent—the fish, pieces of salt cod, dressed with 
cream and currants, delicious omelettes, cheese and fruit, completed our 
repast. The vin ordinaire was good, and an extra bottle was served to us 
of some delicious Italian wine. Their courteous and polite attentions to 
their guests were those which would indicate more social intercourse with 
the world than they can have had; and we received this kindness, in re- 
gions otherwise inhospitable, from men whose habits might have been 
monkish and secluded, instead of their being the dispensers of such refresh- 
ing and unexpected manna as they offered to us in this wilderness. The 
conversation at table was general and most rational. It had no restraint 
but in the respect which their characters and conduct commanded. Their 
information was more extensive than I had expected to find it upon the 
state of literature and science in the world they had left. ‘This they de- 
rive from the periodical works of some academic bodies which are sent to 
them: they have asmall library, principally composed of theological works. 
Much of their knowledge is acquired by their intercourse with their visitors, 
which during the short summer at the hospice is extensive, and, among the 
crowd, many respectable and well-informed travellers furnish them with 
information. There is a propriety in their inquiries, and an apparent in- 
terest in the affairs of mankind in their conversation, which, except that it 
is entirely free from discontent and affectation, would induce the traveller 
to imagine that their cells sometimes heard their sighs for a freer intercourse 
with the world. In reply to some questions which I put to the prior about 
the state of their funds, and the report which had prevailed in England 
that the absence of Napoleon from the political world had lessened their 
resources, he informed me that their finances were now in a flourishing 
condition, and that Buonaparte rather impoverished than enriched them. 
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It is true that he had assisted them with donations; but his claims upon 
them for the purveyance of his soldiers had exceeded these benefits—they 
had had 40 men quartered upon them for months together, and 60,000 
had passed by the hospice and been assisted in one year. Now, however, 
the prior said, their resources were increasing: the peace of Europe en- 
abled those strangers to visit the hospice who travelled for pleasure, and 
could afford to aid their funds. ‘Those who cah pay, though no charge is 
made, usually deposit something in the box in the chapel of the convent, 
which is rarely less than the parties would have paid at an inn; the poor 
traveller is always fed and lodged gratis.’ 


Mr. Brockedon states, that, on the day of his arrival, not fewer 
than ten other visitors reached the hospice. Here also a book is 
kept, and contains an amusing record of visitors, characters, and 
opinions. The author found in this register an entry by the late 
Edmund Kean, in words expressing that the happiest day of his 
life was passed at the Great St. Bernard. A very detailed ac- 
count of the history and structure of the hospice follows; but we 
are under the necessity of passing over the details for want of 
room. ‘The same reason operates to prevent us from entering to any 
great extent into the contents of the journal made on the second 
expedition, which took place in the summer of 1825. The course 
of it lay in the Cottian, Pennine, Rhetian, Lepontian, and Bernese 
Alps, including the passes of Mount Cenis, Mount Cervin, Mount 
Moro, the Splugen, St. Barnardin, St. Gothard, the Brunig, the 
Grismel, the Gries, and the Simplon. ‘This excursion leads Mr. 
Brockedon into a rather unfrequented track, which brings him 
principally into the Italian Alps, and finally into Switzerland. The 
whole of the descriptions form a series of interesting matter, 
which will be found capable of fixing the best attention of the 
reader. We are tie less reluctant to pass over this last portion of 
the work, inasmuch as we are certain that all who read our journal 
and have a desire to be furnished with the best assistance in a visit 
to the countries to which this work applies, will be fully satisfied, 
from the sketch we have given of it, that it is worthy of his entire 
and careful perusal. Such we candidly state to be our own strong 
impression. 


In the second work on our list, to which we now beg to draw 
attention, Mr. Agassiz seeks to combine the merits of an itinerary 
with the attractions of a historical narrative; for, though he gives 
the results of three pedestrian tours in Switzerland, yet the space 
which he affords to its annals is by no means inconsiderable. 
There can be no question that such a mixed source of instruction 
and amusement will meet with numerous admirers; but, for the 
purposes of the tourist, we think that the work of Mr. Brocke- 
don is superior. We do not mean, let it be understood, to insti- 
tute any comparison between the two writers, because each has 
his different walk, and each may be read with great profit after 
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the other. As it was simply for the purpose of looking into this 
volume, as a work of travels, that we selected it in this place, we 
do not think it necessary to follow the details into which the 
author enters concerning the antient and modern history of 
Switzerland ; we shall likewise pass by that early portion of Mr. 
Agassiz’s work which is composed of a description of his journey 
from Calais to Paris, and then from Paris to Lausanne. These 
are matters too thread-bare for modern exhibition, and we 
proceed accordingly to the pleasanter and more novel portion of 
the volume. Before dismissing, however, the historical chapters, 
we should not forget that they conclude with an excellent de- 
scription of the state of the constitution of Switzerland at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The register of the first of the pedestrian tours, we must say, 
offers nothing of peculiar interest beyond a few notices of the in- 
habitants. ‘hus, the author describes the females of the Valley 
of Grindalwald as having very little expression of countenance, 
though many of them have fine profiles. Their holiday dress is 
very smart;—a black close-fitting bodice, with enormous white 
sleeves, from the shoulders of which some of the wealthier dames 
have silver chains, which fall down to the back of the waist, and 
then pass round to the front. Nearly all of them wear their back- 
hair in one long plaid, which, with its loose, broad, black ribband, 
reaches nearly to their heels. Their caps, which sit close to the 
head, are of black velvet, bordered with very wide black lace. 
‘I'wo, who seemed to be of the better class, had this edging stuck 
out, in the Bernois fashion, like the wings of the horse-fly. 

The survey on which this judgment was founded, it is fair to 
state, was made during one of the fetes given in this valley, which, 
unhappily for the moral character of the inhabitants, terminated 
in a scene of debauchery as gross as ever was witnessed in Ire- 
land at a fair. Mr. Agassiz found on his visit to Lucerne, that 
the inhabitants were quite as prone to the practice of bowing to 
strangers as ever they had been in Lausanne; and, though very 
much fatigued when he arrived in the former city, and not too 
well satisfied with the figure which he cut after his journey, he 
could not but be extremely pleased at the numerous and courteous 
salutes which were made to him. | Here he visited the monument 
erected to the Swiss guards who perished for their fidelity to 
Louis XVI. This monument represents a lion dying in his den, 
and the emblems around it import the manner of his death, as 
well as the cause for which he died: it is placed in a cave in the 
face of a rock, which is overhung with trees. ‘This cave, it is 
stated by the author, measures forty-eight feet by thirty-six ; 
while the lion, which is carved out of the solid rock, measures 
twenty-eight feet by eighteen. In front of the cave is a small 
piece of water, which prevents too near an approach ; and some 


drops which trickle slowly into it from the face of the rock, fall 
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upon the ear with a melancholy sound, which accords well with 
the scene. The words, ‘* Helvetiorum Fidei ac Virtuti,” and the 
names of Thorwaldsen, the designer of the monument, and 
Ahorn, the sculptor who executed it, appear in staring crimson 
colour. 

The second pedestrian tour of the author began in the German 
Cantons; and, from his experience in them, he is enabled to give a 
brief vocabulary, in the vernacular language, of such words and 
phrases as are requisite on the road, or in the inns, on the import- 
ant subjects of dinner, breakfast, utensils, going to bed, kc. To 
those who meditate a tour in the territory alluded to, this is infor- 
mation worthy of their best attention. Fribourg was the first of 
the places which our pedestrian arrived at in this his second tour: 
the only occurrence of moment which marked his investigations in 
this place, was his visit to a neighbouring hermitage—a curious 
specimen of devotion and industry. It consists of a large hall, 
twenty-nine paces in length, and a chapel capable of containing 
150 people. Mr. Agassiz found, that, amongst the most curious fea- 
tures of this singular place, were the chimnies, which are cut through 
the rock from the back of the apartments in a sloping direction to 
the front. ‘The doors and windows are all opened through the 
solid rock, not a particle of the whole being built. ‘The windows 
of the hall open in the perpendicular face of the mountain, at a 
height of some two or three hundred feet above the river, of which, 
and of the high and picturesque cliffs opposite, they command a 
full and very interesting view. 

The author, pursuing his route to Berne, saw, as he states, all 
that was worth seeing; paid a visit to Hofwyl, the seat of a famous 
seminary, and also of an agricultural establishment. The remarks 
of the author on Zurich, Embrach, Schaffhausen, and many other 
places, are little more than details of inanimate nature. Neither 
man, nor any other possessor of the living principle, obtains the 
least attention from him. Even of the baths of Schinznatt he 
has nothing of more importance to relate than that the waters of 
this place have the reputation of being blessed in their early days 
with the power of locomotion, and that they now are in a very 
different position from that which they formerly held. Another 
important fact is this, and he has it from the same gentleman who 
told him about the baths—the clergyman of Schinznacht bore the 
title of vicar of Wakefield! At Soleure, the principal town of the 
Canton of that name, Mr. Agassiz found the chief object worthy 
of inspection to be the arsenal, on account of the collection of 
armour which it contains, there being in one apartment a repre- 
sentation of the members of the antient diet, seated in council and 
clad in complete armour: another curiosity is a square tower in 
the centre of the town, said to be built by the ancient Romans; 
and the church of St. Ours. ‘The Canton of Neufchatel appears, 
according to our author’s representation, to yield a considerable 
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quantity of excellent wine, a great part of which is grown on the 
lower face of the Jura. The more elevated and barren regions, 
where the soil is too poor for cultivation, the author found, are 
inhabited by very ingenious mechanics, who make watches and 
musical boxes, similar to those for which Geneva is so celebrated. 
According to [bel, they yearly export a hundred and _ thirty 
thousand of these. ‘The principal establishments of these manu- 
facturers are at the Chaux de Fond, and Locle, to which places he 
proceeded. 

Mr. Agassiz modestly declares that he was not a sufficientl 
knowing mechanic to enable him to judge of the skill of the highly- 
praised mechanics of these places; but they deserve unbounded ap- 
plause if they only imitated the mechanical ma ry of one Monsieur 


Droz, who once lived at the Chaux Fond, and of whom the author 
cites the following story :— 


‘ Being at Madrid, he exhibited to the King of Spain a clock, upon 
which were figures of a shepherd, a dog, and a negro. ‘The shepherd 
played six airs upon his flute, the dog in the meantime approaching and 
caressing him. ‘he king expressed his admiration of this, when M. Droz 
replied, that the gentleness of his dog was but the least of his good quali- 
ties. If, he added, your majesty will deign to touch one of the apples in 
the basket by the side of the shepherd, his dog will evince his fidelity also. 
The king did so, when the dog flew at his hand, and barked so loudly, 
that a living dog, which was in the room, gave tongue; and the courtiers, 
with the exception of the Minister of Marine, hastily left the room, not 
doubting that M. Droz was a sorcerer. 

‘ The king, who, of course, was in the secret, desired the Minister of 
Marine to ask the negro what o’clock it was. He did so, and obtained no 
answer. M. Droz informed him, that, as the negro was ignorant of Spa- 
nish, the question should be asked in French. ‘The minister asked it 
accordingly, and the negro answered, so much to the consternation of the 


minister, that he too took flight, vowing that it was the work of no one 
but the devil.’—pp. 223, 224. 


The author commenced his third pedestrian excursion, by pro- 
ceeding from Lausanne to Geneva, and thence he directed his steps, 
or we should in this instance say, took his caleche, to Chamouni. 
In this tour he visited the Hospice of Mount St. Bernard, and 
gives a description of it externally and internally, which differs in 
no material point from the one already executed, as may be seen a 
few pages back, by Mr. Brockedon. The present author states of 
the St. Bernard dog, that the true breed is very rare, and that, when 
he was there, no more than two were at the Leagiiets Having en- 
tered Villeneuve, the first town on the lake of Geneva, the author 
could not resist his propensity to see the castle of Chillon. This 
part of his mission being accomplished, the author returned to Paris, 


and finally to England, evidently much pleased with his continental 
excursion. 
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Attuoueu the circumstances of this country, and her dependencies, 
have been considerably altered since the plan of this work was con- 
ceived, still there has been no result from that change which can 
diminish its value at the present moment. And the justice of this 
remark will be seen when we state what the object of the work is, 
The author sets out with stating that the wonderful fecundity of 
nature in the tropical climates had induced, for a long time, the 
cultivators in them to remain contented with the uninterrupted and 
spontaneous succession of harvests of the same description. This 
system did well while it lasted, that is to say, as long as there was 
a monopoly in the market for the productions which were thus fur- 
nished: but it is evident, that, from the extension of competition to 
which modern times have given rise, the former system is rendered 
inapplicable, inasmuch as the demand for the articles alluded to is 
at present supplied from other countries. Hence it becomes a con- 
sideration how far good might be done by changing the objects of 
cultivation, and so diminishing the supply of sugar, for example, 
within the real and effective demand, as to make room for entirely 
new productions on the old sugar land. Such is the view of the 
author, and perhaps our present altered state, so far as the 


_ West India islands are concerned, is rather improved in its capa- 


bility to be served by his proposals. His plan is by no means 
unattainable, nor is it difficult of accomplishment; and it only 
remains for us to follow him whilst he demonstrates how means, 
which are abundantly supplied by the hand of nature, can be best 
improved and rendered most available to the desired end. The 
work before us may then be regarded as an attempt to furnish infor- 
mation which may guide the colonial agriculturist in any conjuncture 
wherein he may be compelled to change his object of cultivation. 
The knowledge here advanced is not the result of mere speculation, 
but the offspring of experience, deduced from the practice which is 
successfully employed in the culture of the various productions be- 
longing to each country. 

The vegetable productions which are here described in detail, are 
in number thirty-two; they are natives of various climates, and are 
cultivated according to a great diversity of methods. Cotton is the 
first, which, from its extensive consumption, merits a preference. 
This plant, it is well known, has been cultivated from time imme- 
morial on the continent of India: it likewise grows in Africa, and 
forms a staple commodity in many southern countries. The cotton 
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tree was met with in Mexico at the time when the Spaniards effected 
the conquest of that territory. But it is not to its native place, or 
to the part of the world where its cultivation is carried on, that cotton 
is to be regarded as solely serviceable to the human race. There is 
scarcely any substance drawn from the vegetable world, whose 
adaptation to manufacturing purposes is more extended, and it would 
require almost a volume to describe the useful purposes to which 
cotton is applied. It appears that this plant succeeds best in light 
sandy soils, which are moderately moist. Volcanic depusitions are 
found to agree best with the cotton plant; the soil next in rank, as 
favourable to its growth, is a fine sand, where particles are held to- 
gether by a small portion of clay, or calcareous earth, particularly if 
mixed with decomposed vegetable matter. The choice of seed, and 
the method of sowing them, form the next subjects of observation ; 
and then the progress of the plant is traced to maturity, directions 
being given for its management in every stage. ‘The perennial 
cotton tree rarely produces a full crop before the second year of its 
growth; but after this it usually remains productive for a period 
of four or five years. ‘The blossoms are generally expected to appear 
in July or August; and after the blossoms come the pods in which 
the cotton is contained. When the fruit is ripe the pods open, and 
exhibit their woolly contents in the form of locks of a brilliant 
whiteness, each lock being contained in a cell of the pod. The 
cotton is subsequently removed from the pods, and this, from the 
earliest date, las been habitually accomplished by a machine. There 
have been, of course, various improvements in the engine, but that 
which is now in exclusive use is called a gin, which Mr. Porter tells 
us, Was, up to a recent period, of the very simplest construction, being 
composed of two hard-wood cylindrical rollers, each about an inch 
in dianieter, and furnished with five or six longitudinal grooves, or’ 
flutings. ‘These rollers were placed horizontally one over the other, 
almost in contact, one end of each being fixed into the centre of a fly 
wheel thirty inches in diameter, two of these wheels being attached 
to the gin for this purpose, one at each side. The wheel bearing 
the upper cylinder was at rather a higher level than that which 
bears the other, and both were caused to revolve by means of a foot- 
board, similar to that of a common turning-lathe, motion being thus 
given to two straps or cranks, one attached to the exterior of each 
fly-wheel, at a point somewhat removed from its centre. The person 
working at this gin employed his feet to set it in motion, while his 
hands were occupied in feeding the cylinders with cotton. This 
being engaged by the fluted rollers, was drawn between them 
through to the side beyond, leaving behind it the seeds which were 
too large to pass between the same opening. 

The principle of this apparatus is still retained in the modern 
gin, except that itis provided with the addition of a kind of rugged 
comb, having teeth two inches long and about two thirds of an inch 
apart, with sharp points. This comb, which is placed parallel to 
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the rollers along their whole length, and nearly in contact with them, 
is kept constantly and rapidly moving up and down, so that the 
sharp teeth being engaged with the locks of cotton, tear them asunder 
in their passage to the cylinders, and thus facilitate the separation of 
the seeds. It is an inconvenience found to attend the use of this 
comb, that its teeth coming too directly and violently in contact with 
the seeds, they are sometimes broken into small pieces, and in this 
state will pass with the wool through the cylinders. These particles, 
together with all other foreign matters which may still be included 
in the wool, and all discoloured portions, must afterwards be care- 
fully removed by hand picking, and this process is called moting. 
An industrious hand will mote from twenty-:.’e to thirty pounds of 
cotton in a day. 

The cotton plant has its enemies principally in the insect crea- 
tion. ‘The cotton bug infests it in swarms, and consumes it with 
such rapidity, that they do not leave a trace of leaf, or flower, or pod 
on a tree in the morning, which had been perfectly untouched the 
evening before. In their ravages over the fields of cotton, the 
insects exhibit an apparent capriciousness, as they will pass over 
certain fields of the plant, and all, by common consent, as it were, 
will infest another. Again, it is a peculiarity of these caterpillars, 
that they usually begin their ravages at the centre of a field, and it 
is only when their numbers are exceedingly great that they attack at 
all parts, indiscriminately, and at once. ‘hey likewise choose prefer- 
ably those plantations which afford them the completest shelter; so 
that one means of avoiding, or rather of lessening the chance of this 
evil, is to plant the trees at sufficient distances from each other. 

To Mr, Porter we refer the reader for an account of the artificial 
means of extirpating those noxious creatures ; but a few words on the 
natural process whereby their destruction is partially effected will 
not be uninteresting. Poultry, and particularly turkeys, are fond of 
the chenille, the name of this caterpillar: large broods of these 
birds are even kept for the purpose. ‘There is a particular bird, 
the piper aureola, which has obtained the common name of chenille 
bird, from its predilection for them, as food; and it is curious that 
naturalists have observed that the insect and the bird appear and 
disappear at the same time with each other, and, as some say, the 
number of birds is found nicely adjusted to the proportion of insects 
on which they are to feed. Even the stem of the plant has an enemy 
in an insect peculiar to itself, which, Mr. Porter says, continues 
always buried, or crawling on the surface of the ground. The 
ravages of this insect are consequently at an end after the first week 
following the appearance of the plant above the ground. During this 
time it gnaws the stalk about half an inch from the surface, the 
seminal leaves are thus cut off, and the plant perishes. If it escapes 
at this earliest stage of its development, the leaves are placed out 


of the reach of the destroyer, and the stalk, becomes too hard for its 
attacks, 
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Besides these, the cotton-plant is liable to other casulties arising 
from the influence of some noxious power adulterating the elements 
of its structure. 

Cotton is now cultivated in China, the East and West Indies, 
Egypt, Lower States of North America; and it is from Georgia in 
the latter, that the great European supplies come. In calculating 
the expense of cotton agriculture, as compared with its profits, no 
estimate which can be formed from the facts before us can be of any 
use, so different are the circumstances under which it must always 
be cultivated. In the year 1831, the whole amount of the cotton- 
wool imported into Great Britain was 905,200 packages, of which 
870,000 packages were kept for this country’s manufacture, whilst 
the remainder was exported again. 

Coffee, as an alimentary substance, is treated by Mr. Porter in a 
most interesting manner. It is supposed to have been originally a 
native of Arabia, and to have been carried only very lately to the tro- 
pical regions of the West. It appears, that, in the year 1690, Van 
Hoorn, the then governer of Batavia, procured some berries of the 
coffee-tree from Mocha, in.Arabia Felix, and raised many plants in 
the Island of Java, whence he sent one to Nicholas Witsen, a Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, and then governor of the Dutch East India 
Company. This plant arrived in a healthy condition, and was 
placed in the Botanical Garden of Amsterdam, where, by careful 
management, it was made to bear seeds, and, in the course of a few 
years, many young plants were raised from its produce. 

It was an offspring of the Amsterdam shrub, transported to the 
western world that first gave rise to the expectation of its thriving 
there. It was only in 1718 that the first plantations were made in the 
colony of Surinam; ten years after this, the French introduced it 
into Martinico ; in 1728 only, was it brought into Jamaica. At the 
close of the last century, the amount of coffee imported into Great 
Britain from the West Indies, was about two hundred and fifty tons 
—now, it is about forty times that quantity. It is well known of the 
coffee-plant, that it will succeed in no country liable to the visita- 
tion of frost, and, in short, in no other latitude, than between or 
very near the tropics. It only grows well where it is intermingled 
in plantations with other trees, which may shelter it from the rays of 
the sun, as by such an influence acting on it, the fruit may be pre- 
maturely ripened. These protectors consist generally of palma- 
christi, or the castor-oil plant, but yams, or any kind of running 
vines, are never planted in this way, as they wind about the trees 
and injure them. The enemies to which the coffee-tree is most 
likely to owe its untimely destruction, is a little insect called the 
coffee-fly, the creature committing its ravages by means of two 
weapons toothed like saws, which proceed from its head, and with 
which it cuts a multitude of deep notches in the trees. 

Another insect, observes the author, to which planters have given 
the name of the Grub, is sometimes very injurious. Jn colour and 
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appearance this little creature resembles a flake of snow. It.makes 
use of a kind of trunk, or proboscis, with which it is furnished, 
in order to pierce the young bark of the coffee-trees. All mischief 
arising from this insect may be easily averted by planting pine- 
apples between the rows of the trees, which the insect will immedi- 
ately quit that it may feed upon the leaves of the pine-apple, of 
which it is immoderately fond. : 

Field rats are very injurious to coffee-plantations, but, in some 
French coffee-colonies, these rats themselves are said to be used as 
human food, and the poor negroes are, therefore, particularly in- 
terested in not discouraging the invasions of those marauders, on 
whose booty they find a good subsistence. The coffee is known to 
be ripe when the berries assume a deep and rather brownish red. 
This hue being once established in the berry, no time is lost in 
pulling it. In the gathering of the crop, which usually takes place 
in August and September, the negroes are provided each with a 
small basket or bag, with a stout wire or iron ring at its 
mouth to keep it constantly open, and this is slung round the 
neck in order to leave both hands at liberty. Holding then the 
branch of the tree with the left hand, they select from it the 
berries which are ripe, and, picking them with the right hand, 
deposit them in the basket. In performing this operation, care 
must be taken not to injure the branches, or to bruise the newly- 
formed buds, which should expand themselves shortly after. All 
green or unripe berries are left for future gatherings. When 
their baskets are full, they are emptied into other larger baskets 
placed in a central spot, and these are carried away, from time to 
time, to be emptied at the mill. 

When the berries are gathered, they are left to dry, that the 
beans may be separated from the pulp. ‘The berries are spread for 
this purpose, in thin layers, before the sun: the coffee is then husked, 
in a mill so contrived as very easily to effect the separation of the 
beans from the husks: both are next let into a wire sieve, made in 
the. form of an inclined plane; the husks, dry and broken, pass 
through the meshes of the wire, while the beans run down into a 
different receptacle along the bottom of the sieve. The coffee is 
then transferred to a vessel of water, in which it is steeped for a day 
to dissolve a gummy matter adhering to it: it is next put into 
wooden troughs to be washed; and, lastly, the coffee is dried once 
more, being placed, as before, in layers, on smooth tiles, before the 
sun. After the completion of these processes, the coffee is stored 
up for some time, and must be daily turned over. But this is not 
all; for the pellicle of the bean, or, as it is called in the colonies, 
the parchment, still survives, and must be got rid of. The most 
usual plan for accomplishing this object is, to provide a solid wheel, 
made of hard wood, six or eight feet in diameter, and from eight to 
twelve inches thick. This wheel is made to work im a circular 
trough, by means of an axis passing through its centre, one end of 
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which is connected by an iron collar, with the centre post, to the mill, 
while the other end projects over the mill course, and, a horse or 
mule being harnessed to this end, the wheel is carried round the 
trough. 

When the pounding-mill is set to work, the coffee is thrown into 
the trough, and the parchment having been already loosened from 
the beans, and rendered very friable by the repeated dryings it has 
undergone, is easily broken by the wheel and separated from the 
beans. 

But even after all this, the coffee is far from being fit for ex- 
portation; for, it must go to the fanning or winnowing mill, to be re- 
lieved from the minute particles of parchment which escaped the 
correcting power of the pounding-mill, and lest there should be any 
thing still of which the unfortunate berry requires to be cleansed, it 
will most certainly be detected by the experienced eye of one of the 
circle of negroes, called pickers, who sit round a table heaped with 
the berries, and examine every individual berry with the utmost 
care. When winnowed, and picked in this way, coffee is deemed to 
be in a condition worthy of the privilege of exportation. This 
country receives its chief supply from the West Indies, the amount 
of that from foreign parts which is consumed here, being a very 
small portion indeed of the general amount. 

The history of the cultivation of the cacao, or chocolate-tree, forms 
a source of a very entertaining chapter. Its botanical name, the 
theobroma, signifies food for the gods ; and it appears to be native 
alone to the tropical regions of America. It was not till the fifteenth 
century that any thing was known of it to any of the rest of the 
world besides. The seeds of this plant have been from time imme- 
morial employed in Mexico as a small coin; and there, too, cacao 
plantations are principally settled by persons in a humble condition, 
who thus “ prepare for themselves and their children, a slow but 
certain fortune.” A single slave is sufficient to aid them in their 
labours. They clear the soil with their own hands, raise the young 
cacao plants beneath the shade of the erythrina, or of the banana, 
prune the trees, destroy the swarms of worms and insects that at- 
tack the bark, the leaves, and the flowers ; dig trenches, and submit 
to lead a life of privation for the space of seven or eight years, until 
the cacao trees begin to bear fruit. Thirty thousand trees assure 
competence to a family for a generation and a half.” 

The only colonies belonging to this country in which the cacao is 
cultivated, are Trinidad, Grenada, and St. Lucia, and there it was 
discouraged by the impost laid on chocolate imported into this 
country. 

The plant, as is the case with coffee, requires the companionship 
of other trees, such as the plantain, the coral-bean, &c. The fruit 
is of a cucumber shape, but is much thicker; its colour, when on 
the tree, is green, but changes, as it ripens, to a blush red, ap- 
proaching to purple, with pink veins. The cacao of commerce is 
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composed of the seeds contained in the pods of the cacao. This 
species, like the rest of the plants used as food, is subject to attacks 
from insects. ‘The best cacao-seeds come from Soconusco, Mara- 
caibo, and Magdalena. 

The preparation from cacao most used in Europe, is that called 
chocolate, a word which we borrowed from the Mexicans, but 
which we use in a sense quite different from that in which they em- 
ployed it. In Mexico the first combination of chocolate with various 
spices was made, and so inviting was the liquid solution of it, that 
it was habitually served to the creole ladies in the church, even 
during the time of divine service, by their slaves. In making choco- 
late, which is an employment followed in numerous places of 
Europe, the cacao is picked with the greatest nicety; it is then 
dried, just as the coffee-bean is; the husks and germ of the seeds 
are next removed, and the pure kernels again submitted to the 
action of fire. In Italy, the cacao is burned to blackness; in Spain, 
it is carried a little beyond the degree which will dry the seeds; 
whilst, in England and France, a medium temperature is adopted. 
The aromatic substances mixed with cacao to form chocolate, con- 
sist of vanilla and cinnamon, as in France, and of vanilla alone as in 
England. The husks of cacao are used as food by the poor of 
Switzerland, and have lately been introduced as such into Ireland. 

Vanilla, used by us as an ingredient in chocolate, is a native of 
Mexico; its seeds are used and are sold in pods, which contain, 
with the seeds, a black, oily, and balsamic substance. 

Upon the articles, tea, tobacco, and rice, it is not necessary that 
we should occupy much of the time of the reader. The history of 
the cultivation of these important members of the vegetable king- 
dom is already well known to most of our readers, for they have been 
frequently brought, during the last few years, to the attention of the 
public. We turn to those productions which, as being exclusive to 
other countries, offer some novelty and interest in their history, and 
amongst these, maize is the first of the vegetables which we shall 
notice. This is an article of food which, to the Mexicans and 
Kgyptians, is indispensable; and, so general is it as the staple sub- 
sistance of the inhabitants of North America, that, untravelled and un- 
lettered as they are, they can scarcely be made to believe that there 
exists any people in the world who do not feed wholly, or at least 
in part, on Indian corn. In the second volume of Dr. Franklin’s 
works, 4to ed. 1818, will be found the best account of the uses of 
maize in America. 

The grain called millet, has this advantage peculiar to it, that it 
is capable of being successfully cultivated in arid soils, and under 
such a degree of the sun’s influence, as scarcely any other valuable 
plant could endure. It has been the chief food in Syria from time 
immemorial; it is cultivated in several parts of Arabia, in India, in 
the sandy deserts, in the dry regions of Cochin-China, and in Nubia 
no other grain is produced; in the latter place, as well as in Egypt, 
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it is called dhourra. The great Indian millet (holeus sorghum) is 
the one which we have spoken of; but, independently of this, there 
is another, the common millet, which is grown in Europe, but not 
for human food. In England, we use a millet-seed (holcus sorghum 
saccharatus) for puddings; this variety is a native of India, and is 
extensively cultivated in China. 

The next article mentioned is Sago, which is the pith of a tree 
erowing in the Eastern Archipelago. This pith affords the ferina, 
which forms the bread of the Moluccas. The most proper period 
for extracting the pith varies according to circumstances connected 
with the nature of the soil on which it is grown, age of the tree, &c.: 
it is commonly taken, as occasion requires, in any of six stages of 
the progress of the medullary substance. But the surest test, as 
practised in the Moluccas, is to ascertain the state of the pith by 
actual experiment: this is done by boring a hole through the stem, 
extracting a piece of the pith, and examining its degree of mature- 
ness. When it is pronounced to have arrived at the most favourable 
condition, the trunk is felled down close to the root. It is then cut 
transversely into pieces of about six or seven feet in length; these 
are split into two parts, disclosing the medullary. substance with 
which they are filled; and which is scooped out and beaten into a 
coarse powder resembling saw-dust, by means of an instrument made 
of bamboo, or some hard wood. In this state it is put into a trough, 
and mixed with water, and when in combination, the mixture is 
strained through a sieve fixed at one end of the trough, by which 
means the fibrous parts remain behind, and the water, charged with 
the farina, passes through into a second vessel, where it is left for 
subsidence. The farinaceous matter falls to the bottom, and the 
supernatant water is drawn off. It must then be subjected once or 
twice more to the same process, when it will be sufficiently purified 
and fit for use. 

The sago of commerce is in the form of coriander seeds, but this 
granular appearanee is given artificially, by making the finest sago 
meal into a thick paste with water. , 

Cassava forms the food of the people of Madagascar and of Bra- 
zil, and is a native of South America, where it is largely cultivated. 
Arrow-root is another native of South America, and is now much 
cultivated in the West Indies for commerce. When the roots are a 
year old they are fit to be employed in the production of this well 
known powder. ‘They are cleaned, and then grated into a pulp in 
wooden mortars. In this state the pulp is put into clear water, and 
intimately mixed with the fluid. ‘The farimaceous parts are thus 
washed off into the water, while the fibrous portion is separated. 
This is collected together, and when the moisture is pressed from it, 
is thrown aside. The white turbid fluid which remains is left for 
subsidence, after being strained through a hair sieve in order en- 
tirely to free it from all fibrous particles. ‘The supernatant liquor is 
then drawn off, leaving the starchy matter in a pasty mass at the bot- 
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tom. Fresh water is added to this; the mixture is again left at rest 
and the water drawn off as before. Where much particularity is 
used in the preparation, this process is repeated a third time, and yet 
oftener, that every extraneous matter may be dissolved or washed 
away, leaving the starch in a state of purity. When this desired ob- 


ject is obtained, the moisture is evaporated by placing it on clean 


cloths, and exposing it to the influence of the sun, When thoroughly 
dried it is fit for use. It will keep for a great length of time with- 
out spoiling. 

A new species of arrow-root, obtained from an Indian plant, 
which is nearly as good as that from the West Indies, is brought to 
this country. 

The cocoa-nut tree, of the cultivation and uses of the various parts 
and products of which we have here an excellent account, contri- 
butes more than many thousands of other plants to the necessities 
and comforts of man. A beautiful use of botanical knowledge is 
exemplified in the adage of the Hindu agriculturists, respecting the 
cultivation of this tree. ‘They represent it as possessed of the fa- 
culty of speech, and that every plant of this genus enjoins upon its 
owner the duty which is implied in the following address: “* Water 
me continually during my youth, and I will quench thy thirst abun- 
dantly during the whole course of my life.” Amongst the products 
before alluded to are the following: 


“ Toddy, a well-known fermented liquor of the East, and mirra, a much 
milder beverage than toddy, having neither acidity nor spirit, are both 
drawn from the flower-bud or spatha. From toddy, the best arrack of the 
East is distilled, and from mirra, a kind of sugar called jagery is obtained. 

‘From the fibrous husk, or outer shell of the nut, that part which lies 
within the smooth covering, a cordage is manufactured, which nearly 
equals that of hemp in strength, while it is not liable to be injured by im- 
mersion in sea water. 

‘The kernel of the nut and the milk within, are both used as agreeable 
and nutritious aliment, and are too well known to need description. A 
large proportion of fixed oil is contained in the kernel, which is used in 
the East and in South America, and is exported largely from Ceylon to this 
country, where it is an article of increasing consumption. 

The leaves are used entire as mats for sleeping upon. When split - 
through the middle they are woven into mats for covering sheds and 
houses. On the coast of Malabar, even for the largest edifices, these mats 
are applied to this purpose. Such roofs are considered preferable to those 
formed of straw, as they are lighter, equally strong, and more durable, 
while they do not attract rats and reptiles like the latter. The finer nerves . 
of the leaflets are woven into mats for the floors of the wealthy.’ 


The manner of obtaining the toddy and mirra are afterwards de- 
scribed, and would prove, if we could copy the account, highly in- 
teresting to the reader. Cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, pepper, and 
ginger, form the subjects of the next four chapters. It is well known 
that this latter article is the root of a plant, and that the period when 
it is taken up for the purpose of commerce, is, just before it has be- 
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on to put out any portion of the stem, being at that time succulent, 
whereas, if the plant is allowed to go to maturity it becomes fibrous, 
and would not answer the purpose for which it is employed. In 
preparing the root, the following method is adopted. The young 
tubers are dug up and are immediately scalded, then washed in cold 
water, and peeled. The operation requires three or four days for 
its completion, the water being frequently changed during that time. 
The roots being cleansed, are now placed in jars and covered with 
a weak syrup, in which they are allowed to remain for two days, at 
the end of which period this is poured off and replaced by a stronger 
syrup. ‘This operation is repeated two or three times, at each time 
the syrup being made stronger, until it becomes of a rich and thick 
consistency, and the ginger appears bright and nearly transparent. 
The removed syrups are not wasted; these are made into a lobe 
beverage which is known in the West-Indies under the name of 
“ cool drink.” 

After giving an account of pimento and cardamom seeds, the 
author proceeds to consider the cultivation of the Indigo tree. The 
colouring matter called indigo, is too weil known to require any de- 
scription here. It is the feculent pulp separated from the plant—it 
resides principally, and in some species entirely, in the leaves; the 
whole plant is, however, usually submitted to the process for obtain- 
ing the dye. This is either effected by means of fermentation or 
scalding; the after process, likewise, differs in different places, and 
from each particular manner good indigo has been obtained. The 
quantity of indigo consumed in Europe, renders this an important 
article of commerce, and the exquisite shades of difference by which 
it is distinguished in price and quality, are proofs that the places 
where it is manufactured are particularly numerous. 

Opium, its history and use in modern times, form the subject of a 
very curious chapter in this work. It is produced in British India, 
and its production and sale are monopolized by the East India Com- 
pany. This drug is also cultivated in Turkey, and this is the sort 
which is preferred for medicinal purposes in this country. It isa 
curious fact, that, though opium is severely prohibited from use by 
the laws of China, still, that country forms the chief consumer for 
the opium produced in India. ‘There never was an example more 
striking than this of the omnipotence of inclination over human laws. 
Opium, in fact, is the gin or whiskey of the Chinese; and the very 
attempt of the government to stop its consumption gives an addi- 
tional zest to it in their eyes as a luxury, It appears from parlia- 
mentary returns, that the exportation of this article to China is con- 
siderably on the increase, and this assertion receives a strong con- 
firmation from the statement of Mr. Lindsay, (see our article in this 
number, on the “ Experiment made to open an Intercourse with 
China”). 


The remaining portion of the work is dedicated to an. account of 
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senna, camphor, rhubarb, aloes, and star-aniseed, which do not 
es any particular remark. 

y the notice which we have now given of this very valuable pro- 
duction, we are by no means satisfied that we have conveyed any 
adequate impression of the extent of the labour employed in research, 
the learning, the ability, and sound judgment which are to be found 
in it, Simple as the subjects of the work appear to be, yet are they, 
in their origin, in their history, and use, burdened with great com. 
plexity and confusion, Mr. Porter has completely emancipated 
them from this state of disorder, and has given to his country, not 
merely a means of striking out a new resource for her agricultural 
industry, but an authentic text book for the medical faculty, for 


mothers, and every other person interested in the consideration of 
the virtues of the vegetable kingdom. 








Art, VII.—Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Jurisprudence, and 
the actual working of our Penal Code of Laws ; also an Essa 
on Prison Discipline, to which is added, a EMstory of the 
Crimes committed in the present day. By the Author of “ the 
Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.” Thick 8vo. 1 vol. Lon- 
don: Fraser. 1833. 

THERE is a great deal of information in this work calculated to 

throw light on that deeply important national question, the state of 

crime in this country. The author begins by a development of the 
fundamental principle, that it is to the absence of an efficient system 
of education that we owe, to a great extent, the number and enormity 
of the crimes which are annually committed in this country. He 

then lays down a plan for a better system of education, and for a 

certain means of giving the poor employment. The prisoners of 

Newgate form the next subject of investigation, and the author 

inquires, if the object of our penal code be to prevent crime, have 

our measures for that purpose been attended with success. He 
answers in the negative, and shews, that, not only does the present 
system of punishment fail in repressing crime, but that it encourages, 
or at least does not oppose, the absolute increase of it, inasmuch as 
the fact stands undisputed, that it has progressed nearly in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth in seven years) Amongst the abuses to be 
particularly reformed are, the courts at the Old Bailey, from which 
the author contends, that an Appeal Court should be, without delay, 
instituted. He complains of the indecent and rapid manner in 
which the trials are usually conducted, and has made a calculation 
during several sessions, of the average period of each. The result 
is, that eight minutes and a half is the duration of a trial at the Old 
Bailey. ‘There are some other reasons also given by the author to 


The power of pardoning, as it is at present exercised, is treated by 
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the author in such a manner as proves his intimate acquaintance with 
the whole subject. An important exposure is made by him respecting 
the chances of pardon, for he shews that influence, more than the 
merits of the prisoner, generally obtains his pardon. This is done 
principally by interest, which comes directly in its application to 
what is called ‘‘ Mr. Capper’s office,” that gentleman being the 
superintendant of convicts, and being placed at the head of the de- 
partment which orders the removal of them, after conviction, from 
the different prisons throughout the kingdom, and the shifting them 
from hulk to hulk, as occasion may require; also, the drafting and 
sending them on board the transport ships, to be conveyed to the 
colonies. This office is a depository of the books, in which a regis- 
ter of all these transactions is kept. Here petitions addressed to 
his majesty, or the principal secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, must be delivered, if the matter regard convicts or prisoners 
under a sentence of a court of law. Personal application, also, may 
be made here on behalf of any prisoner confined in London or the 
country ; but beyond this boundary none can pass, unless persons of 
some consequence, and having an introduction, when an interview 
may be obtained with Mr. Phillipps, the under secretary, who stands 
immediately as a barrier between Mr. Capper and the chief secre- 
tary. Access may be had to Mr. Capper every day when he is in 
town, at this office, from ten to four, and every information obtained 
relating to convicts—particularly the course to be adopted in any 
view one may have in assisting a prisoner, whether it is for staying 
him in this country, or urging his speedy embarkation for the 
colonies. Full one moiety of the petitions sent into this office relate 
merely to these points. 

As an illustration of the truth of what the author states on this 
point, he tells us that he has a letter from an “ honourable” who 
had been solicited to do an act of justice, by laying before the sec- 
retary a case of gross injury under a sentence, in which he (the 
honourable) says, ‘‘ I commiserate the situation of the prisoner, and 
regret that I cannot be of any use to him, as I have no interest with 
the present administration.” This request was made at the time the 
Reform question was before the House of Commons, and the family 
of the honourable were vehemently opposing the measure. The 
reply shews the impression on the writer’s mind was, that, under the 
present pardon-power, not merits, but interest only, could avail the 
applicant; and he concluded by saying, ‘‘ that, perhaps an applica- 
tion from him might injure the prisoner’s cause.” 

One of the most important conclusions respecting the power of 
pardoning which the author has arrived at, is, that so little discrimi- 
nation and judgment are employed in the selection of the convicts 
who are to undergo execution, that a large majority of the malefac- 
tors chosen for capital punishment by the council, consists of very 
different individuals from those whom the city authorities giving in 
the reports, believe from their knowledge of the cases to be the 
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proper objects of that punishment. As examples of the hap-hazard 
way in which this selection is made, the author tells us, that last year, 
in the February session, in one batch of men under sentence of 
death, there were an unusual number of old and known desperate 
offenders, particularly one man, named Allen, cognomenized ‘ Jack 
the Painter.” He had rendered himself famous for the number of 
burglaries he had been known to commit. The Recorder, when he 
passed sentence of death upon him, in a most emphatic manner ex- 
horted him to prepare for death, telling him he had no hopes of 
mercy. ‘There were also two other burglars, from the neighbourhood 
of Southgate, who were likewise known to have been guilty of a num- 
ber of atrocious robberies; yet, when the Recorder brought down the 
report from the council, to the prison, on Wednesday, the 13th of 
April, it appeared that all the old and desperate men had been 
passed over, and all respited except a young man, aged twenty-two, of 
the name of Ellis, who was left to suffer on the following Tuesday . 
morning. This young man, although convicted of stealing a quantity 
of woollen goods, was, notwithstanding, known to the court to have 
been only the receiver of them, having a guilty knowledge of their 
being stolen; but, as he refused to impeach the parties who had 
committed the robbery, or those of whom he bought them, he was, 
under Sir Robert Peel’s act, tried and convicted for the burglary, a 
part of the goods having been found in his possession. He did not 
deny his guilt as a receiver. 

From these, and other facts mentioned in this work, the inevitable 
inference is produced, that the trials at the Old Bailey are nothing 
short of being a lottery, and that the selections made by the Privy 
Council are no better. The author does not mean even to suggest, 
that, so far as the council is concerned, the abuses which he dis- 
covers can be traced to corrupt influence; he attributes them to a 
want of correct information. It would be impossible, he says, to 
presume that any sinister influence could be allowed to operate on 
such a body, or that there is any deficiency amongst them of those 
intellectual and percipient faculties, which would lead them to a 
correct judgment in a matter of such grave importance as the life or 
death of a fellow creature. But, if the council is free from such 
irregular domination, the Secretary of State’s office unfortunately 
cannot boast of the like exemption, and, practically speaking, the 
eases of pardon, through the instrumentality of interest, setting aside 
altogether the question of merits in the prisoner, are of continual 
occurrence. It is stated by the present author, that the manner in 
which noblemen and others of aristocratical interest are induced to 
interfere in these cases, is not unfrequently at the solicitation of a 
favourite servant—a butler, a valet, or lady’s-maid, who ave rendered 
unhappy by a brother or cousin being under a heavy sentence of the 
law, and naturally enough avail themselves of their proximity to 
power, and entreat their masters and mistresses so importunately to 
interpose with their good offices, that, even for their own sakes, they 
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interfere ;—for, what man can be happy, if the people immediately 
attendant on his person are miserable? Not a few have escaped 
through electioneering interest. When the condemned party has a 
father or brothers possessed of votes for a borough, the member is 
speedily given to understand that a pardon for their relation would 
bind the whole family for ever to his interest in the borough: but 
these instances will of course be now less rare, as the mode of 
returning members under the reformed system will place them above 
the minacious arguments of a family of voters. So sensible is Mr, 
Capper of the use which has been made of this species of interest, 
that, whenever he hears of an application made by a member of 
parliament on behalf of a prisoner under sentence, he is sure to 
inquire the birthplace of the culprit; and, by connecting the 
place with the one from whence the applicant is returned to parlia- 
ment, is enabled to draw his inference of the motives which have 
induced him to interpose; although it makes very little difference in 
the result. 

With great justice is it contended by this writer, that the practice 
of granting pardons at all is impolitic and founded on wrong princi- 
ples; for, the facility and frequency with which they are granted, and 
the commutations into which they are occasionally converted, have 
destroyed and rendered null and void the whole end of our criminal 
code, which requires, above all things, towards its efficacy, as a pre- 
ventive of crime, that it should be ceaselessly and uniformly certain 
in its terrible visitations. 

A very valuable chapter follows, on the sanguinary character of 
our penal code, in which the author considers the moral effects of 
executions, and the treatment of malefactors who are under sentence 
of death in the prison of Newgate; the latter consideration being 
pursued, in particular, in reference to its connexion with religion. 
There is no truth more satisfactorily made out than that the severity 
of punishment does not proportionably intimidate from the commis- 
sion of crime, It has been supposed that the dread of execution 
has induced many convicts to surrender their minds to serious me- 
ditations, and that they become fully penitent at the approach of 
their ignominious death. But it is the experience of the author that 
there is no such thing, in nineteen cases out of twenty, as true re- 
pentance. The following statement is only a specimen of the con- 
dition of the minds of many convicts. 


‘The last man I conversed with who suffered had been a master butcher 
at one period of his life, of respectability ; but, failing in trade, he became 
connected with some sheep-stealers, who carried on their depredations in 
the way described under the head of Crimes, Sheep and Cattle Stealing. 
He was the agent in London, who took them from the drovers to dispose 
of, after which he and the stealers shared the proceeds, I have selected 
this case because the man was rather well-informed and somewhat edu- 
cated, being between forty and fifty years of age, At the time he was 
awaiting the decision of the council he became very much indisposed, and 
was removed from the cell-yard to the infirmary, being afflicted with 
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ascites; here almost every day, as I passed, I held some conversation with 
him on the nature and cause of his complaint, and of the probable result of 
his fate. On the day when it was known the report would come down 
from the council, I asked him how he was; he replied, “ My health is now 
of no consequence, as I shall be out of all pain before this day week: I 
know there is no chance for me.” I said, “If you have throughout been 
assured of this, I think I never saw a man take it easier.” He answered, 
** Why, sir, it’s of no use fretting one’s self about what can’t be avoided.” 
I rejoined, “1 am happy to see you so prepared and resigned; but, to be 
very candid with you, from your jollity and happiness over your pipe and 
beer, I did not give you credit for so much reflexion, or for possessing so 
much sense of religion.” “Ha!” he cried, “that’s just what I want to 
speak to you about. Now, do you think, within your own mind, that we 
shall ever be conscious of any thing after death?” I of course used every 
argument I was master of to convince him of another state of existence. 
He exclaimed, ‘‘ What! you too can gammon as well as the parson: that’s 
what they do; they take your life away, and then think to make you 
amends by telling you of another and a better world; for my part, I am 
very well satisfied with this, if they would let me stay in it.” That same 
day the order for his execution came down, and he was removed into the 
cells, from whence, in a few days afterwards, he was led to the fatal drop, 
preserving the same coolness of manner as on the day I held the above 
colloquy with him on futurity and the immortality of the soul. However 
the facts themselves may be lamented, it is of importance that the truth 
should always be told. Death is at all times terrible, but must be more so 
when it is violent and disgraceful: most who suffer are frightened when it 
draws near their last hour: but fear is not penitence, nor is it repentance 
for their sins. The fact is, and it should be generally known to the world, 
that not one statement in one hundred given to the public, of the conduct 
and penitence of malefactors who suffer death, is founded in fact; and in 
this place I may as well explain to the reader how it happens that the 
world is deceived on this head, and in what manner the public papers are 
made unconscious instruments in giving circulation to ihe most abominable 
falsehoods, on the subject of malefactors and their conduct.’ 


The method which is now in practise, to afford religious consola- 
tion to the convicts, is by no means calculated to produce the sort of 
solemn impression which is so desirable in these unfortunate persons. 
On the contrary, the system on which the convicts are attended by 
the ministers of religion, tends only to distract the prisoner, and 
bring religion and its sovereign comforts altogether into contempt. 
For example, if a convict be marked out for death on a given day, 
the prison is constantly beset with applications for admittance, by 
persons who wish to be allowed to administer consolation to the un- 
happy malefactors: these applications are generally made by dis- 
senters, but many ministers of the orthodox church do occasionally 
apply for admission. Now, it must be understood, that, in matters 
of religion, as well as on other questions, the bench of aldermen are 
divided into two parties; one high church, and the other the high 
evangelics, as they denominate themselves: the zeal of the latter 
party leads them to persuade themselves that a man cannot, with any 
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reasonable prospect of salvation, go out of this world without im- 
bibing a large portion of their doctrine; this conduct, under other 
circumstances, might be considered laudable zeal, but here it is not 
only officiousness, but highly detrimental to the peace o* -uind of the 
poor wretches whom they affect to be so anxious to serve ; for, it fre- 
quently happens that members of different churches are introduced 
into the cells of Newgate by permission of the several aldermen, or 
in their company, after which they generally claim, and are allowed, 
free access to the cells (the governor of Newgate, for the time being, 
viewing the aldermen as his masters). At all hours of the day these 
persons are to be found administering spiritual advice to the ma- 
lefactors. 

It appears even that very often whilst the ordinary is engaged 
with the convict in his cell, the Rev. Mr. , of the chapel of ! 
makes a knocking at the door for admittance, so ardent is the en- 
thusiasm of the various sectarian ministers. This holy zeal mani- 
fests itself on the part of those gentlemen in various very gross irre- 
gularities. In Essex, for instance, the author remembers to have 
seen a dissenting clergyman accompanying a convict to the scaffold, 
At the moment the unfortunate man was about to be launched into 
eternity, the minister turned round to the populace, and vociferated 
to the people, “ Behold a happy man!” pointing to the sufferer; 
this he repeated several times, with a stentorian voice, adding, 
‘that, so sure was he of the malefactar’s going to heaven, that he at 
that moment envied him his situation ! !” 

The author devotes a considerable space to the subject of prison 
discipline and secondary punishment, commencing with a chapter 
on the character of the men who generally commit crime, and the 
best mode of disposing of the offender. In speaking of the treatment 
of convicts, he particularly notices the recent work of Bisho 
Whately, entitled, ‘Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,” in which 
he says, ‘ that this redoubted teacher of christianity has taken upon 
himself the ungracious task of urging the legislature to acts of fur- 
ther cruelty against his fellow men.” After examining his criticism 
of Dr. Whately’s book, we do not hesitate to say it is unjust and 
uncandid, and that it manifests much more a disposition to find fault 
with the right reverend prelate, than ability to detect error. We, 
therefore, pass over this portion of the nak to reach the very inter- 
esting chapters on juvenile offenders. On the subject here announced, 
many volumes might be written, shewing the habits and characters 
of the boys, and the processes whereby they are brought into the 
commission of crime, their previous state of life, and the circum- 
stances which impel them to crime. As a general rule, the author 
objects to any sentence which would place under the restrictions of 
the law a youth under fourteen years of age, for more than seven 
years, because at such an age he can hardly be regarded as morally 
responsible for his acts; and the only justification that could be al- 
ledged for punishing him at all would be, that, by confinement of one 
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description or another, he would cease to be an instrument in the 
hands of those who had first urged him to commit depredations, 
as is usually the case. If on the first offence which is prosecuted, 
such delinquents are secured, and if they are kept during the term 
of their minority in a state where opportunities of instruction are 
afforded them, much advantage may be the result; but, to make 
them when they become men, undergo a penalty which they 
merited when boys, as is the case when transportation for life or 
for fourteen years, is the award of a judge on youths, is a 
cruelty unknown even to the cold and cruel legislation of antient 
times. The Roman Law, as our author aptly observes, of the 
twelve tables, ordained that an open theft should be whipped with 
rods, and condemned to slavery, if he had attained the age of pu- 
berty; or only whipped if he was not of ripe age. We are, prob- 
ably, the first and only nation on the face of the earth who, in 
in the adult, punish the crimes done in infancy. The Old Bailey 
Court, however, in proportion to the numbers, as often sentence 
boys as men to transportation for fourteen years and life. 

The absurdity, too, of passing sentence of death on boys under 
fourteen years of age, is evident on the slightest inspection. ‘The 
author has known five in one session in this awful situation; one 
for stealing a comb almost valueless, two for a child’s sixpenny 
story-book, another for a man’s stock, and the fifth for pawning 
his mother’s shawl. In four of these cases the boys put their 
hands through a broken pane of glass in a shop-window, and stole 
the articles for which they were sentenced to death, and subse- 
quently transported for life. This act, in legal technicality, is 
house-breaking. ‘The law presumes they break the glass, and it 
is probable in most instances they do so. In two of the cases 
here named, however, the prosecutrix’s daughter told the writer 
that there was only a piece of brown paper to supply the place of 
that which once had been glass. In the latter case, the unfortu- 
nate mother caused her son to be apprehended, in the hopes of 
persuading the magistrate to recommend him to the Refuge for 
the Destitute, or some other charitable institution. She, how- 
ever, in the course of her examination, said she was from home, 
and that the house was locked up at the time of the shawl bein 
taken, which was afterwards found at a pawnbroker’s. This made 
it housebreaking; and, in spite of all the mother’s efforts, he was 
condemned to death. He is now in the Penitentiary. 

The grand cause of the failure of all efforts on the part of the 
criminal courts to put down juvenile delinquency, is contained in 
the mistaken views of the legal authorities as to the effects of pu- 
nishment on youthful offenders. The author heard the chairman 
of the Middlesex sessions, lately address a boy in the following 
manner:—‘“‘ Prisoner, what can we do with you? we have done 
every thing to reclaim you; we have imprisoned you over and over 
again, and given you frequent floggings, yet all is of no use: the 
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sentence of the court is, that you be transported for seven years.” 
The chairman then turned round to his brother magistrates, and 
said, ‘‘ You see it could not be for want he stole — see how well 
clothed he is;” forgetting, says the present writer, that the boy 
obtained the clothes by theft, and that, mstead of ree thing 
being done to reclaim him, every thing had been absolutely done 
to sink him more deeply in the ways of corruption. No, no, this 
chairman is wrong, and he is only the faithful representative of 
his numerous colleagues in the chair of justice, so far as the po- 
litic treatment of juvenile offenders is concerned: no, says our 
energetic author, for, when he first fellinto crime, you sent him to 
live, to eat, and drink, and to sleep, among old and desperate 
offenders, who taught him to spurn any advice but theirs, which 
he naturally adopted, being most with them; they told him the 
more punishment he endured the better man he would make. 
you ordered him to be tied up and lashed in a manner which even 
brutes are protected from, and this you do from time to time till 
his brutalization is completed—all the better and latent good feel- 
ings totally obliterated—and then call this doing every thing to 
reclaim him. As the law stands, the chairman perhaps had no 
alternative but to transport the boy: but that did not compel him 
to talk nonsense, or to say that which was untrue. If there had 
been any effort to reclaim him, he would have been kept from 
vitiating companions; he would have received instruction, and the 
mind set to work in reading useful and instructive works; he 
would have been employed in some labour calculated to produce 
health and vigour of body, not rendered desperate by despair, 
after he left prison, of finding any home but in the streets, or any 
employment but in stealing. 

The next point on which this writer animadverts, is, the effect 
of theatrical exhibitions on untaught boys: the subject is treated 
with great ability and knowledge. ‘The author contends, in his 
chapter on crimes, that the multiplicity of penal laws in this 
country must, in the very nature of things, defeat the very object 
for which they were framed, namely, the prevention of crime. It 
would -be impossible to enumerate the various modes in which 
crimes are committed in this country at present; but, for the sakle 


of convenience, they may be classed under the following general 
heads :— 





‘Housebreakers . . Vulgus—Cracksmen, pannymen. 
Highwaymen: and footpads Grand tobymen, and spicemen. 
Coiners . . . ——  Bit-makers. 

Utterers of base metal . ——  Smashers. 

Pickpockets_ . ° ——  Buzzmen, clyfakers, conveyancers. 


Stealers of goods and money 
from shops, areas, &c. &c. Sneaks. » 


Shoplifters . - .— — Shop-bouncers. 
Snatchers of reticules, watches, 


&c. &c. from the person —— Grabbers. 
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Horse and cattle stealers . Vulgus—Prad-chewers. 
Women and men who waylay 
inebriate persons for the pur- 


pose of robbery . . —— Ramps. 

Receivers of stolen goods —— Fences. 

Forgers . . . ——  Fakers. 

Embezzlers_ ;, . —— Bilkers. 

Swindlers of every description, . 
among which are . . ——  Macers, duffers, & ring-droppers. 

Stealing from carts and carriages 
of all kinds . , . .———  Dragsmen. 

To which may be added all kinds .- Light-horsemen, heavy _horse- 
of plundering on the river and men, game watermen, ditto 
its banks, on board shipping, lighter-men, scuffle - hunters, 
barges, &c. . o.oo copemen, &c..—p. 329. 


With the exception of the forger and highwayman, the whole 
of the foregoing crimes are concerted and executed by gangs of 
confederates. London is the head-quarters of the practised de- 
linquent. Lvery spring, a gang of pickpockets, organized in the 
metropolis, starts for the country to make the circuit of the race- 
courses, cattle-fairs, &c. ‘The house-breaker differs from the 
pick-pocket in this respect, that the former never goes out except 
on a planned expedition. The author then proceeds to give a 
highly interesting account of the whole process of a burglary, and 
concludes, that this really clever body of rogues is the most for- 
midable in the country, and that the government ought to take 
steps to find out the best method of breaking up such an union. 
Much might be done, he thinks, by inquiries amongst those who 
have been engaged in these transactions. He himself knows, for 
instance, several boys, now in custody, who have been actors in 
some of the most complicated schemes of burglary, and from 
whom a great deal on this subject might be elicited. One boy, in 
particular, was brought to his attention, who had begun his 
career by robbing a gentleman in Mark-lane of his plate. This 
boy was apprenticed to a sweep in the city, and was one morning 
going his rounds with his soot-bag on his back, when he was met 
by a man, who pretended to be his uncle, and who puta half- 
crown into his hand. ‘They met again; and the result was, that, 
during the succeeding sixteen months, this boy gave such infor- 
mation, respecting several houses, as enabled the man to effect no 
less than fifteen house robberies in that short period! At length 
the boy was induced to become a principal himself; and his first 
essay was that in Mark-lane, just alluded to. It should be 
noted that the premises, in this case, had been before surveyed 
by a gang, and deemed impregnable: nevertheless, the robbery 
was skilfully effected in the following way:—the boy was a 
favourite with the cook of the house, and she would have no other 
to sweep her kitchen chimney; a matter of business which was 
performed the last Saturday in every month. It was concerted 
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between the man and the boy, that the former should dress him- 
self in the character of a sweep, and accompany the latter as his 
overlooker, or assistant. ‘The real sweep-overlooker, of course, 
must be kept out of the way; and here laid all their difficulty. 
It cost the boy (to use his own expression) six months’ longer 
punishment as a sweep, and the man six appearances, at an early 
hour of the morning, in the same character, before the object 
could be carried, namely, to get rid of the real sweep. At length, 
one Saturday, by pretending to forget the job until al! the men 
were gone out about other work, the boy, affecting suddenly to 
recollect it, persuaded the master to let him go alone, saying, he 
himself could perform the duty. It was five o’clock in the morn- 
ing when he and the disguised robber reached the house; the 
cook opened the door, having nothing on, save a blanket thrown 
over her shoulders. ‘The arch young rogue said, “It’s only me 
and Harry; it’s a very cold morning; if you like to go to bed 
again, cookey, we will do it well, and leave all clean, and shut the 
door fast after us.” She went to bed, and they went to the plate 
depository, which had been well noted oft-times before. They put 
the whole of its contents into the soot-bag, and fearlessly walked 
through the streets with it on their backs. The boy, a few hours 
afterwards, was so metamorphosed, being dressed in the smartest 
manner, with cane in hand and fifty pounds in his pocket, that he 
walked the streets in full confidence that not even his master or 
his fellow-apprentices would know him. 

In the chapter on pick-pockets, the author makes allusion to 
some very extraordinary facts connected with the management of 
the hulk at Chatham. This vessel, the Euryalus, he declares to 
be a regular college, and it is so considered by the thieves them- 
selves, for teaching crime. From this large school, it is believed, 
that the chiet of the house-breakers come forth. Should our 
readers wish to be informed of the qualifications of a pickpocket, 
he may read the following curious summary from the pen of 
the ingenious writer. ‘lhe qualifications, he says, for a pick- 
pocket are, a light tread, a delicate sense of touch, combined with 
firm nerves. ‘lhese boys may be known by their shoes in the 
street ; they generally wear pumps, or shoes of a very light make, 
having long quarters. ‘There is about their countenances an at- 
fected determination of purpose, and they walk forward, as if bent 
on some object of business: it is a rule with them never to stop 
in the street. When they want to confer for a moment, they drop 
into some by-court or alley, where they will fix on an object of 
attack, as the people pass down a main-street; when they start off 
in the same manner, the boy going first, to do what they call 
‘‘ stunning,” that is, to pick the pocket. ‘he first-rate hands 
never, on any occasion, loiter in the streets, unless at a procession, 
or any exhibition, when there is an excuse for so doing. Many 
have a notion that instruments are used in disencumbering the 
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pockets: this is a false idea; the only instrument they use is . 
a good pair of small scissors, and which will always be found on 
the person ofa pickpocket when searched: these they use to cut 
the pocket and all off, when they cannot abstract its contents. 

It would be impossible for us to continue our pursuit any longer 
through the catalogue of the strange and striking facts which 
form the events of the various hues of a criminal’s life. The 
specimens which he have given will be sufficient to induce the 
reader to obtain the work for himself, where he will find a rare 
fund of the most curious, and, if studied with attention, the most 
instructive matter which has ever come under his attention. 





Art. VII.— Travels in the United States of America and Canada, 
containing some account of their Scientific Institutions, and a 
Jew Notices of the Geology and Mineralogy of those Countries; 
to which is added, an Essay on the Natural Boundaries of Em- 


pires. By J. Fincn, Esq. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Long- 
man, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


It is impossible to suppose that so many British travellers would 
employ their time in visiting America, and afterwards publishing 
the results of their observations, if a very potent appetite for such 
information did not exist amongst the public. We take it for 
granted then that such is the case, and that it was incumbent upon 
us to notice these successive works, whatever might be our private 
impression as to their too great abundance. 

Mr. Finch, during his sojourn in the Western Continent, di- 
rected his attention more especially to its geological structure, and 
to the institutions by which it is adorned ; and upon the whole we 
may truly say,-that his observations are marked by impartiality, 
good sense, and good feeling. In the course of her voyage to 
America, the ship in which Mr. Finch sailed was driven by a storm 
on the coast of Newfoundland. He had time to institute some 
inquiries respecting this famous site of our fisheries. ‘The banks 
extend over a space of forty thousand miles, and are from thirt 
to forty-five fathoms below the surface of the ocean. ‘The shoals 
are inhabited, he states, by innumerable tribes of muscles and 
clams, to which it is a favourite residence, as they can easily bury 
their shells in the soft sand. They have enemies to contend with. 
The cod-fish resort to this coast to prey on them. They keep a 
constant watch, and swim about a foot above the surface of the 
submarine sands; when a muscle opens its shell, it is immediately 
seized and devoured. At other times the fish do not wait: they 
are provided with a horny protuberance round their mouths; with 
these they burrow in the sand, and capture the muscle in its shell. 
The fishermen of various nations, French, English, and Ameri- 
cans, who resort to these banks, take annually from eight to ten 
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millions of fish; on opening them they find the remains of twenty 
or fifty muscles in each—sometimes the muscle-shells are found 
either whole or partially dissolved. The first care of the fisher- 
men, after taking their stations, is, to ascertain the depth of water: 
the lines must be regulated so as to lie on the bottom, where the 
fish are always engaged in this species of submarine war. 

Mr. Finch seems to have been well pleased with New York; 
not only its external appearance, which includes several houses 
built of marble, reminding one of the beauty of some Italian city, 
but the internal domestic arrangements afforded him grounds for 
admiration. He was particularly struck at this city, with the 
proofs which it afforded of the general diffusion of science in the 
United States. The mode in which it is thus so beneficially ex- 
tended, consists of the establishments of museums in almost every 
town where the inhabitants amount to ten thousand. In New 
York the museums are crowded in the evenings, where the par- 
tiality for natural history is warmed by music. Sailors have been 
known to bring presents, such as coral, &c., and place them in 
the museum, returning after every voyage to see their donations. 
The climate of New York is described as being very variable, the 
thermometer changing fifty degrees in a few hours. In no city of 
the same size in Europe, he says, is there so much money ex- 
pended on amusements. The Americans visit in the evening, 
and their entertainments combine the amusements of Italy with 
those of Russia. From New York, he took his departure for 
Albany, where he witnessed the election of a governor and 
lieutenant-governor. Here also he inspected the capitol which 
contains the Halls of Legislation, where the representatives of two 
millions of the people of one semi-sovereign state of North America 
assemble. Each member has an arm-chair and a separate table. 
Every thing, he says, relating to the laws and government, the 
system of education, and internal affairs, is regulated by the depu- 
ties who meet in this hall. Any free man residing in the State - 
who can command the respect and attachment of his fellow citi- 
zens is eligible to a seat. When elected, they are truly the ser- 
vants of the people; their time is at their disposal, and their votes 
are narrowly scrutinized. If the representatives deviate from the 
will of their constituents in a single instance, they are certain to 
be reminded of it at the next election. ‘The members are allowed 
three dollars per diem, besides travelling expenses. ‘The senate- 
chamber is handsomely furnished, and is ornamented with a pic- 
ture of De Witt Clinton. ‘The senators are elected for four years. 

In the vicinity of a town on the Hudson river, Mr. Finch hap- 
pened to come in Contact with a lineal descendant of Oliver Crom- 
well. History makes mention that the Protector’s daughter was 
married to Fleetwood, secretary under Cromwell, and that, on the 
death of the latter, he and his family went over to America, and 
resided in the island of Nassau, near New York. ‘They afterwards 
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moved up the Hudson, and séttled in a fine tract of land, where 
the descendant was found by Mr. Finch. He seemed to be in the 
possession of all the comforts of life, without however inheriting 
any of the ambition of his ancestor. His house was built ina 
valley, and he never went to the polls to vote. He had a farm of 
five hundred acres, which he cultivated, and talked with much 
animation about his flocks of merino sheep, and acres of Indian 
corn. I asked him why he did not attempt to become governor 
of the State; but he replied, he was contented with his lot. 

Philedelphia was next visited by Mr. Finch, who was perfectly 
satisfied with its appearance. In the Swedish church-yard is the 
tomb of Wilson the ornithologist; his remains were entombed in 
a part of the garden where “the birds might sing over him,” in 
compliance with the specific request which he made for that pur- 
pose to the venerable pastor. 

Some distance from Philadelphia Mr. Finch visited a Moravian 
establishment at a place called Bethlehem. ‘The director of the 
society is the Rev. P. Schweinitz, who is also a capital botanist. 
The spiritual director of the community, Dr. Heiffell is a bishop(!), 
who not only cultivated natural science, but also performed with 
great skill on the organ. ‘The Moravians, Mr. Finch found, assemble 
in the church every day, and hear prayers and a discourse from 
the bishop. They are partial to music. Most of them play on 
some instrument; and in this manner the mechanics entertain them- 
selves after their labour is over. Concerts are frequently per- 
formed. The Moravians engage in manufactures: hatters, car- 
penters, machine-makers, are numerous. In the first organization 
of the society, property was common to all; but now, each works 
for himself. The houses are purchased under certain conditions, 
such as not admitting a member of any other religious community, 
for fear of producing dissension, &c. In former times, marriages 
were arranged by a council of old people of the society, who 
issued their mandate, and the ceremony took place without any 
delay or difficulty. The ladies, thinking their rights were in- 
fringed on by this mode, sent a petition to the council in Germany. 
Their prayer was granted ; and they now enjoy the usual privileges 
of ladies in other Christian societies. 

At Providence, one of the two capitals of the state of Rhode 
Island, the author found that the legislature was sitting. The 
members, he says, were farmers, mechanics, or tradesmen, and 
few lawyers; they are paid six shillings sterling per diem. The 
Governor of the State has a salary of }50/. sterling; an effort was 
made in the legislature to reduce the amount; it was considered too 
large. 

Mr. Finch telis us that the form of government ini nearly all the 
North American republics is similar. Deputies chosen yearly 
constitute the house of representatives; deputies chosen for two 
or four years compose the senate. ‘The governors are elected for 
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two or three years, and they possess great power—their office is 
the most honourable in the United States, if we except that of the 
President. ‘They confer many offices, have the power of pardon- 
ing offences, call together the Houses of Assembly, and command 
the state militia in war. It is a great honour to be elected chief 
of one or two millions of people; and, although the title is not 
hereditary, the honour descends to their latest posterity, and is 
an incentive to good actions. 

During his stay at Boston, Mr. Finch was gratified by being 
permitted to attend the meetings of the Massachusetts’ represen- 
tatives. The number of the members may be six hundred, but, as 
the townships have to maintain them, no more than the amount 
necessary is sent to the parliament, ‘The sitting at which Mr. 
Finch attended commenced at ten o’clock, and at eleven the busi- 
ness began. Petitions on various subjects were presented from 
several towns, and referred to committees. There were three 
petitions from persons who wished to change their names; for; this 
cannot be done without an act of the legislature. ‘Twenty persons 
applied for this privelege during the session. ‘The members are 
paid nine shillings per diem, besides a certain sum for travelling 
expenses. They were well, but plainly dressed; many wore their 
great-coats and hats in the House. In passing the chair they bowed, 
and great order prevailed. Here were assembled the representa- 
tives of one million of people to transact the business of their con- 
stituents. 

During his route from Philadelphia towards the south, Mr. 
Finch came to a particular place, which was pointed out to him as 
the residence of a gentleman of fortune who had formerly occupied 
it, and of whom he heard the following anecdote. He was fond 
of snakes; he thought they were oppressed and ill-treated, and 
he would take their part. He accordingly collected a great 
variety of black snakes of the woods, garter-snakes, which are 
beautifully striped, and water-snakes, which inhabit ponds. He 
fed them regularly, and they became quite familiar; they would 
twine affectionately around him, and, when he travelled, he gene- 
rally carried one or two in his pocket as companions. 

Our author visited Baltimore, the city of monuments, as it is 
called, where he met with a gentleman, who gave him some au- 
thentic information respecting the slaves of South Carolina. It 
appears that in that district the negroes are set task-work in the 
rice and cotton plantations. ‘They are given the possession of a 
certain quantity of land to cultivate, and, when that is kept 
in order, they may do what they please with the remainder of 
their time; their masters’ work is terminated at about two o'clock 
in the day. The product of their cultivation they are obliged to 
sell at the market-price to their masters. These negroes are 
allowed two pecks of Indian corn meal per week, together with a 
small quantity of salt meat, and, in the crep season, there is an 
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additional allowance of two drams of whiskey. They are seldom 
sold except for bad behaviour, or for debt. When set at liberty, 
their masters must give security to the state that they shall not 
become chargeable to the parish. 

Mr. Finch visited Washington during the period when con- 
gress was sitting, and he gives a very detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings. He found that, in Virginia and Maryland, the slaves 
were allowed a bushel of Indian corn, and from thirty to sixty salt 
herrings, or, in lieu of the fish, eight pounds of smoked meat. 
They are very much attached to Indian corn, and if, during a 
scarcity of that article, they are supplied with wheaten flour, they 
become indignant, and shew their anger in such a way as almost 
to amount to an insurrection. The wheat is found not to agree 
with them so well as the Indian corn. The process of preparing 
the latter for food is very simple: they mix the meal with water, 
and make it into cakes; the ashes are swept off the hearth, and 
the cakes laid in rows upon it; they are then covered with the hot 
ashes, and are soon baked. ‘They are called ash-cakes. These, 
with water, form their breakfast—with the addition of a fish, or a 
small piece of meat, their dinner. 


The following particulars respecting these Indians are in- 
teresting :— 


‘I was informed by a gentleman who resided near Baltimore, that he 
wished to have a large tract of land cleared of wood, and, besides employ- 
ing his own negroes, hired a number of white men, who were employed at 
the same time. The free men cut down and piled twelve cords of wood a 
week; the negroes cut down and piled, in the same time, five cords, 
although they worked harder than was usual for them. 

‘ Unmarried negroes sleep on planks or on the floor. Those who are 
married generally choose their wives on a distant plantation, because it 
gives them an excuse for being out at night. On these occasions, they 
generally break open the stables, take the horses to ride, and return home 
early in the morning. The poor horses suffer, as they are made to work 
day and night. 

‘In Maryland, dancing is fashionable; the slaves frequently dance all 
night. In Virginia, musical parties are more frequent; every negro is a 
musician from his birth. A black boy will make an excellent fiddle out 
of a gourd and some string. In autumn, they play tunes on the dried 
stalks of Indian corn, when it is still standing in the field. By striking it 
near the ground or at the top, they make it discourse most excellent music. 
The bandjo is another instrument they are fond of: but the supreme am- 
bition of every negro is to procure a real violin. By saving the few pence 
which are given them, selling chickens, and robbing a little, if necessary, 
they generally contrive to make up the sum. An instrument of music seems 
necessary to their existence. 

‘The young blacks are in general very fat and happy; they have 
nothing to do, except to wait, as play-fellows, on the white children, who 
play a thousand antics with them; but the young negroes are as much 
amused as their masters. At a planter’s house, I saw two young children 
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at dinner-time, sitting by the side of the fire, with three young blacks to 
wait on each. One negro held the plate, another the glass of water, and 
the third was employed at looking in the other two. Having so many to 
wait on them, the white children are very much indulged. Many negroes 
keep pigs, and feed a number of fowls: the sale of these enables them to 
purchase a little better clothing for Sundays.’—pp. 236—238. 


Mr. Finch visited Mr. Madison, at Montpellier, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son, at Monticello. From both he received the most hospitable 
attention. At Northumberland, on the Susquehannah, he sighed 
over the tomb of his grandfather, Dr. Priestley, to whom he pays 
an affectionate tribute. He went also to view the mansion where 
the doctor had resided. Here, a sun-dial still remains which had 
been presented to him by an eminent mathematician in London. 
His laboratory is now converted into a house for garden-tools! 
the furnaces pulled down! the shelves unoccupied! the floor 
covered with Indian corn! To this laboratory the children from 
the school were accustomed to come once a week, and he would 
amuse them with experiments. 

Amongst other remarkable places visited by Mr. Finch, was the 
valley of Wyoming, the celebrated scene of Mr. Campbell’s 
beautiful poem. Here he met with an aged man, who had been 
engaged in the battle which is so well described by the bard. He 
informed the author that he swam across the river with some of his 
companions, after their defeat, and was taken prisoner as soon 
as he landed, but ultimately escaped. In this neighbour- 
hood, he accompanied a gentleman, named Cist, to whom he had 
letters of recommendation, on a hunting expedition, during 
which, he complied with the invitation of his host to accept an 
Indian feast in the forest. ‘The feast consisted of the inner bark 
of the birch tree, which Mr. Cist said he had often found use- 
ful when nothing better could be obtained. But our author does 
not recommend it from his experience as any thing at all equal 
to a good dinner. During his sojourn in these districts, Mr. 
Finch paid considerable attention to the manners and customs of 
the people. The method by wnich they clear the land of its 
timber consists of five operations, the nature of which are as 
follow : 

1. Underbrushing. The settler takes a hatchet, or sharp iron 
tool, and cuts up the underwood and small bushes, which he piles 
in heaps. 

2. Cutting. The trees are now cut down with an axe, about 
three feet from the ground, and from constant practice, the settlers 
acquire great dexterity in this art. 

3. Chopping. The branches of the trees are cut off and 
piled up. é J 

4, Burning. A dry, windy day being chosen, fire is applied to 
the immense heaps of brush-wood, and those bonfires have a 
splendid appearance in the forest, especially when, as it often 
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happens, the fire catches some of the hollow trees which have 
been left standing. A brilliant pyramid of fire, accompanied by 
the hollow roaring noise of the air rushing up the ignited trunks, 
then announces the triumph of man over the forest. 

5. Branding. The unconsumed trunks of the trees, which 
are lying in all directions, partially burnt and charred on the out- 
side, are now collested in heaps, and this is the blackest work of 
the settlers: when engaged in it, they resemble the charcoal- 
burners of the forest. 

The next process is to drag a harrow hastily over the ground, 
and to sow wheat in it, the very first crop of which is so abundant, 
as to be equal to the expenses of the first cost of the land, to- 
gether with the whole of the expenses incurred in clearing it. 

Canada was the next destination of the author; but there is 
nothing in his account of what he saw, which, for novelty or in- 
terest, need detain us fora moment. ‘lhe work concludes with 
an essay on the natural boundaries of empires, in which the author 
shews the effect of the geological structure of the earth on the 
political boundaries of nations. ‘The subject is treated at some 
length, and the essay shows considerable learning. 





Arr. VITI.—Second Report of the Central Board of his Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed to collect information on the Manu- 
facturing Districts, as to the employment of Children in Fac- 
tories, and as tothe propriety and means of curtailing the term 
of their hours of labour; with Minutes of evidence and Reports 
by the Medical Commissioners. Printed by order of the House 


of Commons. 1833. 


Tuts document contains the reports of the medical gentlemen who 
were employed by government to inquire into the state of the 
Factories, so far as the health of the children employed in them 
was concerned. The first portion of this report contains a series 
of the most curious facts, furnished by Sir David Barry, who 
proceeded to Scotland to examine the state of the factories in that 
country. It would be useless to follow him in his circuit around 
the manufacturing districts, and we must therefore content our- 
selves with a summary. ‘The places which he visited were Dum- 
fernline, Kirkaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, Aberdeen, Perth, Sterling, 
Glasgow, and Paisley. In these localities he met with various ma- 
nufcatories in which the people were more or less exposed to the ef- 
fects of deleterious agencies. But, upon the whole, the report is ex- 
tremely favourable; and what is curious is, that the evidence alto- 
gether on this Northern district shows, whatever may be said of 
the natural delicacy of females as far as regards their organization 
and their incapability of enduring fatigue, that, whether we regard 
the females employed in the factories of the north, in their 
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childhood, in their adolescence, or their womanhood, we find 
that they are on the average better able to endure factory 
labour than the males. This is a singular circumstance, and per- 
haps may be explained by the superior temperance of the women. 
We shall commence with a summary of his remarks on the facto- 
ries of Dunfermline. It is necessary to remind the reader of the 
nature of the factories in this district. ‘They consist of a dry flax- 
spinning factory, worked by steam and water power, at Preston 
Holme, ten miles from Edinburgh; of a wet flax-spinning factory, 
worked by steam power also, in Dunfermline—the factory is situ- 
ated north of the town, and is surrounded on the north and west 
by a dam, with gardens in front: another dry flax-spinning fac- 
tory, worked by steam power, to the north of Dunfermline, and 
open also to the north: the dry flax-spinning factory of another 
firm in Dunfermline: the wet and dry flax-spinning factory of 
Messrs. Millport and Malcolm, worked by steam and water power, 
in the same town; and two others. 

In the first factory the building is four stories high, besides gar- 
rets. The height of the working rooms is from ten to fifteen feet. 
There are four large rooms, each ninety-six feet long by thirty- 
two. In each room there are about forty workpeople. The aver- 
age temperature of the room is 60° of Fahrenheit. Ventilation is 
afforded by means of sixteen windows in each room; sashes partly 
hung and opened above. 

Work begins at six a. M., and ends for the day at eight p.m. 
Sometimes there are extra hours. There is relaxation for an hour 
at nine, A.M., and for half an hour at half-past two p.m. The 
machinery is cleaned by the operatives, and occupies about ten 
minutes each day, which is not deducted from the time of meals. 
There are two holidays in the year; Sacrament Day and New 
Year’s Day. . 

The diet consists, for breakfast, at nine o'clock, of porridge and 
milk, when the latter is plenty; for dinner, at half-past two o'clock, 
potatoes, broth, bacon, garden stuff—butcher’s meat seldom; for 
supper, at nine o'clock, porridge or broth; and for drink at and 
between meals, water. 

The health of the operatives in general appears excellent. Some 
few look rather delicate, but seem to work cheerfully. No foul 
tongues. Heard no coughing during several hours passed in 
working rooms. The appearance of by far the greater number 
was healthful, robust, fully grown for age. Did not see even one 
case of distortion or narrow pelvis. Many ofthe girls were beau- 
tifully formed, who had been from ten years to maturity in the 
mill. ‘The branches of manufactory least healthful are the card- 
ing and heckling departments No death has occurred among 
the workpeople during the last three years. ‘Lhe spring months 
are the most sickly. ‘lhe usual disorders are colds, and the ordi- 
nary diseases of childhood. 
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Sir David Barry visited these mills again, and found some very 
considerable peculiarities, in the females especially. The spin- 
ners (almost exclusively girls from ten upwards) never sit down, 
or almost never, excepting at meal times. A good spinner cannot 
be formed if she begin to learn later than eleven years of age. 
The reelers, who are the stoutest girls; the spreaders, also adults ; 
the card-feeders—never sit; indeed there is nothing to sit upon; 
they sometimes lean for a few minutes against a frame. Yet tak. 
ing all these classes, or any of them, indiscriminately, their ap- 
pearance is that of health and extreme activity. Many are finely 
formed and strikingly handsome, who have worked, as stated, 
from nine to maturity. 

This day examined carefully and individually, one hundred and 
eleven girls of the classes stated, with a view to find, if possible, a 
case in which the plantar-arch had been broken down by conti- 
nued standing, as is stated in the evidence lately printed to occur 
sometimes in factory workers. Found many beautifully formed 
feet in those who had worked the longest. In one case a woman, 
aged forty-three, who had worked from the age of seven; the foot 
was remarkably small and high in the instep. In no case did the 
plantar-arch seem to have been in the slightest degree disturbed. 
It is rather curious, that the flattest worst-constructed feet and 
thickest ancle bones were those of Jane Inglis of Mr. Wilson’s 
mill, aged seventeen, a spreader, who had begun to work for the 
first time last year. Convinced that she would never have made 
a spinner, 

For the convenience of our unscientific readers, we beg to explain 
that the plantar-arch is formed by the foot when it is planted on 
the ground, and is that hollow which is on the side, and which any 
person by stooping down, whilst standing or sitting, may almost 
put his hand into. 

In another of these factories, the total number of persons em- 
ployed amounted to ten males and seventy-six females, of whom 
five were married. ‘They breakfast at nine o’clock on porridge; 
they dine at one on potatoes and broth—kail; they sup at home ; 
and their drink at and between meals, is water. 

Their health in general is very good. From 23rd March to 6th 
April, twelve days, six and three-quarter days have been lost by 
sickness among eighty-six persons of all ages. ‘Their appearance 
is very healthy, with few exceptions, ‘There has been no death 
among them for five years. 

In the dry flax-spinning factory of Messrs. Rutherford, the 
operatives have for breakfast, porridge and milk in the summer, 
beer in the winter; for dinner, broth or kail, potatoes, oaten cake; 
for tea, at five o'clock, coffee, oat cake; supper athome. ‘Their 
drink at and between meals is water. ‘Their health in general is 
excellent to all appearance; and they are clean and respectable- 
looking, and seem contented. Heckling and carding are the least 
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healthy branches of the manufacture. They have had one death 
within the last two years, from jaundice. ‘The winter months, if 
any, are the most sickly, and their usual complaints are colds, 

Sir David declares that from all that he has been able to learn 
and observe, that he considers the spinner as by far the most im- 
portant operative in a flax-spinning mill, and the most difficult to 
be formed. ‘The masters are unanimous in asserting that girls, 
and they alone are trained to flax-spinning, never become expert 
artists if they begin to learn after eleven. He observed two girls, 
for some time in Mr. Malcolm’s mill, about thirteen each, in the 
same pass or space between two frames, one attended to sixty 
wet spindles, or the spinning of sixty threads of yarn, of five 
ounces to the hank, the other to fifty spindles. The first had 
11d. the other 10d. per day. The range which each girl had to 
move over along her spindles, or the length of the pass, was about 
twenty-two feet. It is quite impossible to give an adequate notion 
of the quickness and dexterity with which these girls joined their 
broken ends of threads, shifted the pirns, screwed and unscrewed 
the flies, &c. 

At Kirkaldy, Sir David examined twenty-three hand-loom weav- 
ing shops. He found the most perfect uniformity in the health of 
all the weaving families whom he inspected. ‘They all work on 
earthern floors, the treadles invariably playing in a little trench ' 
dug in the ground; they sleep, however, on upper floors, where 
also the bobbins are wound by the mother and younger children. 
The young people, male and female, are put to the loom from the 
age of ten to twelve; and they all work as long as there is day- 
light. In the summer from five or six, or to seven or eight, and 
even nine o'clock, p.m. From seven to nine o’clock in the winter; 
often to ten or eleven at night, taking one hour at breakfast and 
one at dinner. 

All the weaving population examined by Sir David, as well 
adult as young, were in health. The men, however, all looked 
pale and badly fed. ‘The young persons were fresh-coloured and 
cool, and in no instance did any of them complain of swelled 
ankles or feet, or of pains in the joints of the lower limbs. Their 
food is very much the same as that of the mill-workers. Many of 
both classes live entirely upon potatoes, with a little herring or fat; 
others have porridge and milk or beer generally for breakfast and 
supper; potatoes, oat or barley cake, or broth, or kail, for dinner. 
Their hours of work are nearly the same, those of the weavers 
being the longer of the two. 

When Sir David Barry arrived at Dundee, he received great 
assistance from the medical gentlemen connected with that town. 
The records of the infirmary of that place supplied him with an 
accurate account of the casualties which occurred at the various 
factories, and these principally employing mills. Mr. Ball, the 
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surgeon to the infirmary, gives the result of his experience as to 
the nature and causes of those accidents, and from his long con- 
nexion with the institution, he feels himself warranted in saying, 
that in modern times accidents from spinning-mills bear no propor- 
tion to the great increase of machinery; the great improvement in 
it, as well as the very superior accommodation in the buildings, 
and the fencing in of some of the more dangerous parts, have 
done a great deal to lessen such unfortunate occurrences; but still 
there is much to be done; and he has observed that accidents are 
much more frequent among the younger persons, say under twelve 
years, and inexperienced hands; and it most frequently happens, 
particularly the more severe injuries, from ragged clothes about 
the wrists getting entangled with the machinery. 

Sir David remarks, that in putting questions to married mill- 
women, which he did in the most delicate manner, by writing a 
certain number of queries, he found great difficulty in obtaining 
the answers. ‘The very few married women whom he met with in 
Scotland, absolutely refused to answer his questions on the sub- 
jects contemplated in the queries. Indeed, spinning-girls after 
having been married, seldom remain at mill-work, and the married 
women met at these establishments are almost exclusively reelers 
or preparers, who commence mill-work long after puberty. 

At one of the mills of Aberdeen, there is a regulation of a very 
important nature to the morality of the population; namely, that 
no married woman is ever employed, and that if any be discovered 
to have married after having being employed, she is immediately 
dismissed. In Glasgow, Sir David visited a dyeing and printing 
establishment, in which above five hundred persons obtain em- 
ployment, from nine years of age, upwards. ‘The most remark- 
able persons engaged in this splendid establishment are twenty 
adult females, termed stove-girls. ‘They hang up the prepared 
webs to dry in the stoves, and afterwards take them down. ‘They 
earn 7s. 6d. per week. Ihave been, says Sir David, in the stove and 
seen them at work around me, whilst the thermometer in my hand 
marked 140° of Fahrenheit. I was informed by the overlooker that 
it often stands higher. As thie wet cloth is drying the temperature 
sinks a few degrees. ‘These girls are constantly passing through 
the open air from one stove to another, but remaiu only a few mi- 
nutes ineach. Mr. Rodger, the benevolent manager of the works, 
informs me, that candidates for this department are never want- 
ing: tall girls, however, and rather thin, are preferred. Each is 
provided with fine flannel chemises by the proprietors, which are 
constantly worn. Some are very fine-looking girls, and all appear 
to be in perfect health. ‘They work barefooted, and often have 
leisure to sit. Mr. R. states that they are as healthy as any girls 
in the establishment, and that when any of them happens to catch 
cold, they are very soon cured by going into the stove again. 
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The most pleasing result of this investigation, is the description 
of the cotton-mills of Blantyre, New Lanark, and Cattrine. We 
shall give the delightful account in Sir David’s own words. 


‘ At the Blantyre mills the spinners are all males. I visited the dwell- 
ings of nine of that class, without making any selection. Found that every 
one of them was married, and that the wife had been in every instance a 
mill girl, some of these women having begun factory work so early as at 
six and a half years of age. The number of children born to all these cou- 
ples was fifty-one: the number now living, forty-six. As many of these 
children as are able to work, and can find vacancies, are employed in the 
mill. ‘They all live in rooms rented from the owners, and are well lodged. 
I saw them at breakfast-time, and the meal was composed of the fol- 
lowing; viz. porridge and milk for the children; coffee, eggs, bread, oaten 
cake, and butter for the father. I have the notes taken on the spot before 
me, but think it needless to transcribe them at full length. 

‘New Lanark mills are particularly clean and carefully kept; there are 
even blinds to the southern windows; but they are deeply embosomed be- 
tween two hills, approaching so closely, that the greater part of the village 
is built up against one of them, and must therefore be damp and cold on 
one side, though a small area has been cut between the mountain and the 
houses. 

‘A most extraordinary degree of attention is devoted to the education of 
the children of the workers here, candidates for admission to employment 
in the mills. They are taught reading, writing, with the elements of geo- 
graphy, music, dancing, natural history, &c.. in fine spacious rooms, I 
witnessed considerable proficiency in some of these branches, and saw eight 
young persons, from ten to thirteen, dance a quadrille in the very best 
style, under their dancing-master. Employment in the mill is looked for- 
ward to by these children with much ambition, as the reward of diligence 
in their studies. It is quite clear that Mr. Walker, the managing resident 
partner, devotes the kindest attention to his people: he is beloved by them 
all. About three hundred of the oldest pupils pay 4d. per month towards 
the expenses of their education; and there are one hundred and fifty of the 
youngest, from three or four to eleven, who pay nothing.’—p. 53. 


At a hand-loom weaving factory, which he examined at Bridge- 
ton, in the Glasgow circuit, Sir David saw a set of the draw boys 
and girls harnessing a hand-loom weaver in his own shop. Those 
boys and girls draw certain parts of the cotton warp over pullies, 
at each traverse of the shuttle, in working patterns. ‘These crea- 
tures are neglected, and consequently ragged, poor, and dirty 
children. ‘They are seldom instructed at all, and they work as 
long as the weaver, that is, as long as they can see. They stand 
in the same spot, always barefooted, on a cold and damp earthen 
floor, in a close, damp, cellar, for thirteen or fourteen hours a day! 
They earn two shillings a week, and live on porridge, or potatoes 
and salt. They are generally between nine and thirteen years 
old, and look healthy, though some are at the business for three 
years, whilst the weaver himself looks pale, squalid, and under- 
fed. We do not think it necessary to proceed farther with Sir 
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David in his circuit, as it is now our intention to sum up generally 
the results which he has come to. 

In the first place, it is his opinion, that the adult cotton- 
spinner is better circumstanced than any other class of operatives 
connected with the manufacture of wool, cotton, or flax; and as 
to the infant operatives, the comforts of the widowed mother, or 
indigent parents, are in direct proportion to the number of their 
children for whom they can procure factory employment. 

He has also found that though the mill-workers may command 
more abundant food and clothing than their neighbours out of 
work, still these mill-workers are subject to a series of hostile in- 
fluences which counterbalance the whole of these advantages. 

The first and most influential of all, is the indispensable, unde- 
viating necessity of forcing both their mental and bodily exertions 
to keep exact pace with the motions of machinery propelled by 
an unceasing, unvarying power. ‘The second is, the continuance 
of an erect posture for periods unnaturally prolonged, and too 
quickly repeated. And the third, the privation of sleep. 

Now, when we add to these sources of irregularity, those very 
common ones, to which the mill-workers are subject, such as low, 
crowded, dusty, and damp rooms, adulterated air, by heat or im- 
purities, with the consequences of the latter, inordinate perspira- 
tion; when, we say, we add these to the first, we shall then, and 
only then, have an adequate notion of the comparative inferiority 
in point of health of these operatives; and hence is it, as Sir 
David Barry well points out, that male children particularly, after 
they have worked in mills, lose (with very few exceptions indeed) 
the rosy chubbiness of boyhood, and become paler and thinner 
than boys not so employed generally are. Iven the draw-boy, 
who stands with his bare feet on the earthen floor of his master’s 
shop as long as the shuttle is moving, preserves his appearance 
much better than the mill-boys, because the former go to play 
while the weaver dresses his web (three or four times a day), and 
smokes his pipe, and has always two or three holidays between 
the finishing of one web and the fitting up the tackle of another. 
But the mill-worker never has a moment’s respite except at meals, 
and never gets into the open air except when he is going to look 
for them; yet his work is by no means so heavy as that of the 
draw-boy. 

There is still another appendage to the causes which are calcu- 
lated to destroy the health of the spinners. The persons who are 
spinners, males and females, must have been previously piecers, or 
working by the piece. ‘Therefore, they must have begun early in 
the factory. In these circumstances, there is no smoking allowed 
them, and, for this loss, they are too often in the habit of chewing 
the tobacco. The male spinners, it is very curious, as we have 
already remarked, habitually manifest soonest, and most severely, 
the effects of these causes; their appetite is capricious, their 
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digestion disordered, and they prove, beyond all doubt, by their 
lank and pale countenances, that the lives which they lead are by 
no means favourable to the development of the manly powers. 
With respect to the female spinners, there is no part of his con- 
clusions to which he more confidently adheres, than that these are 
much less deteriorated in their appearance by mill-work than the 
males. Amongst some thousand young women whom he carefully 
observed, both in and out of their factories, and after having ex- 
amined upon oath those who had known them longest as,.to the 
existence of deformities amongst them, he did not meet with one 
distorted or narrow pelvis. If there be any difference between 
factory and other adult girls, relatively to that portion of the 
female form, he would say, that in the former, in this country, it 
is more fully developed. Of all the married women who had 
been mill girls from their childhood, whom he visited at their own 
dewllings, and inquired about from their husbands, there were but 
two unfruitful. The husbands of all were spinners. The children 
were numerous for the time the couples had been married, and as 
healthy-looking as those of any class of the community. Spinners 
almost always marry young, and select girls from seventeen to 
twenty-two, who immediately quit the mill upon being married; 
sometimes before that event. 

It is true that the women, who constantly stand, are more sub- 
ject than the men, to an enlargement of the veins of the lower 
limbs, and the reporter tells us that he has seen this disease to a 
greater extent in the women of some factories, than he ever wit- 
nessed even in foot-soldiers. But it is a general rule in factories, 
that no married women, living with their husbands, shall be em- 
ployed or retained; so that Sir David does not know of any cir- 
cumstance which unfits them from becoming prolific and healthy 
mothers, supposing them to be married at a suitable age. But to 
this impunity, which Sir David attributes to females in the busi- 
ness of the factory, there are some slight exceptions, such as 
relaxation and slight turning of one ancle inwards, and of bending 
inwards of the knees, in delicate, weakly girls. Some, also, of 
slight inclination to the right of the dorsal spine, with projection 
of the right scapula, which might have been produced by the 
particular employment in which the girl was engaged. Again, 
the adults who work in the preparing rooms of small mills, where 
there is much dust, are generally affected with cough, and a kind 
of mechanical asthma, or tightness of the chest; and, further, 
those who apply the dressing-paste to the yarn, the web-dressers 
who work in the highest temperature, are constantly perspiring, 
and look pale and exhausted. 

Before leaving the subject of the female mill-workers, Sir David 
informs us that, from his experience, he has come to this very im- 
portant conclusion, that young persons, but particularly young 
women, who have begun mill-work at from ten to twelve years of 
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their age, will have over those who wait until they are from 
thirteen to sixteen, those advantages, that they will be much more 
expert artists, will preserve their health better, and possess 
sounder feet and legs at twenty-five. ‘The concluding observa- 
tion of Sir David is well worthy of meditation. 


‘ Although all the sources of immediate and prospective suffering, to 
which I have alluded, may be so far remedied or mitigated by the liberal 
and benevolent management of large establishments, under enlightened 
men, as to render twelve hours of factory-work compatible with age, 
health, and longevity—although I have not ascertained any positive dis- 
ease or deformity to which factory children are peculiarly liable— although 
{ am sure that the adult male factory operatives and mechanics look for- 
ward to an increased demand for their time, from the necessity which, 
they think, must arise of erecting new machinery, to compensate for the 
diminished productiveness which a short-time bill would inflict upon the 
existing machinery—yet, I am of opinion, that less labour ought to be re- 
quired from the infant workers, and that more time should be allowed 
them for sleep, recreation, and the improvement of their minds, than they 
at present enjoy. For the reason already stated, however, the minimum 
ofage for admission to factory-work ought not to be raised above the end of 
the tenth or eleventh year, obliging the employer to ascertain that the child 
can read before it be employed.’—p. 73. (A. 3.) 


Having now dismissed the portion of this volume which concerns 
Scotland, we come to the more interesting considerations to which 
the medical reports of the north-eastern district give rise. Dr. 
Loudon has been entrusted with the duty of inspecting the phy- 
sical condition of the manufacturing population in the north-east- 
ern districts of England, and his report is far less favourable than 
that of Sir David Barry, of Scotland. This report includes the 
factories of Leicester, Nottingham, Leeds, and Bradford, and the 
following are the conclusions to which he comes on the most ex- 
tensive evidence. He declares that this evidence has established 
to his conviction, that children have been worked a most unrea- 
sonable and cruel length of time daily, and that even adults have 
been expected to do a certain quantity of labour which scarcely 
any human being is able to endure. The result of this has been, 
that many have met with a premature death; many have been 
affected constitutionally for life; and the idea of posterity being 
injured from the shattered frames of the survivors is, physiologi- 
cally speaking, but too well founded. Independently of the acci- 
dents which have arisen from machinery, it is unquestionable that 
the existence of the local diseases alluded to by the medical gen- 
tlemen examined before the House of Commons in 1832, and by 
himself during the period of their commission, as resulting from 
labour in the factories, is but too true, namely, the twisting of the 
ends of the long bones, relaxation of the ligaments of the knees, 
ancles, and the like, which he personally witnessed. Although no 
cases presented themselves of deformed pelvis, varicose veins, 
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ulcers in young people under twenty-five years of age, and some 
others of the diseases which have been described, yet their ail- 
ments are such as every medical man must expect to be the pro- 
bable consequences of young people working, in some instances 
nearly forty consecutive hours twice a week, and besides, labour 
ing from twelve to fourteen hours on those days of the week when 
night-work was not expected; and they are recorded by men of 
the highest professional and moral character. 

Dr. Loudon deems it to be an important part of his duty to con- 
sider the best means of remedying the evils which his inquiries 
have exposed, and he concludes by laying down, in the way of 
advice, some general statements which he recommends to the 
attention of the legislature. In the first place, he is of opinion 
that no child under fourteen years of age should work in a factory 
of any description for more than eight hours a day. From four- 
teen upwards, he would recommend that no individual should, 
under any circumstances, work more than twelve hours a day; 
although, if practicable, as a physician, he would prefer the limi- 
tation of ten hours for all persons who earn their bread by their 
industry. ‘Ten working hours a day are in fact thirteen hours, 
allowing an hour for dinner, half an hour for breakfast, half an 
hour for tea-time, half an hour for going, and the same for return- 
ing from work. He would compel the occupier of every mill to 
appoint a medical officer to his or her factory, who would examine 
every child before admission, to see whether its constitution was 
such as to bear the work; and this medical practitioner should 
visit the mili at least once a week, or oftener, to ascertain the 
health of the operatives generally; to this person Dr. Loudon 
would consign the hygienic as well as the medical care of the 
factory. Besides attending to the sick of all classes in and out of 
the mill, it would be his business to see that the building was tho- 
roughly washed with quick lime and water at certain periods of 
the year; that the windows were properly constructed to admit 
fresh air; the drains and water-closets in proper order; the floors 
kept properly clean, and the machinery carefully boxed off. 
Many individuals, for instance, who are not fit to stand, would 
thus be allowed sitting ; and those who are not able to bear cer- 
tain kinds of work, or mill work at all, would be changed or dis- 
missed from the occupation before their constitutions had began 
to suffer. Besides the regular medical attendant, he would pro- 
pose the revival of district inspectors, as was formerly recom- 
mended in the bill for the preservation of the health and morals 
of those employed in factories, passed by the House of Commons 
in 1802. ‘These inspectors, by periodical visits, would be a check 
to the local influences to which the resident medical officers would 
be exposed. By visiting numbers of factories, they would be 
enabled to point out the various improvements and other means 
which experience had sanctioned for the better preservation of the 
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health of the factory population, such as the newly-invented dust 
flues, which we found in Mr. Marshall’s mill; the Indian rubber 
aprons for wet spinning, and the close covers to prevent the steam 
and damp escaping from the hot water necessary for certain pro- 
cesses of the spinning. | 

From an intimate knowledge of the different branches of the 
medical profession, he can state, that professional men would be 
suitably paid, both for medicine and attendance, at 5s. per annum 
for each operative, provided the journeys did not exceed two miles 
from the mill, which would be a rare occurrence. One-fifth of 
this sum might, without injury to the local medical attendant, 
most amply pay the inspector; and thus the public would be 
satisfied that every justice was done to the children, as well as to 
the adults, without any expense to the country. The payment of 
this sum, which would be less than 6d. a month, would be easily 
arranged between the master and those employed. To make the 
inspectors independent of the masters, they should be appointed 
by the government. The advantage of a plan such as this to the 
operatives themselves must be self-evident. For little more than 
ld. a week they would be guarded against every kind of sickness, 
and furnished with medicines, without even the risk of a medical 
bill, which, with them, as with all classes of operatives, is much 
more frequently the cause of pauperism and beggary than those 
who are unconnected with the profession to which he belongs are 
aware of. 

Dr. Loudon considers it an important part of his duty to consider 
the best means of remedying the evils which his inquiries have ex- 
posed, and he concludes by laying down, in the way of advice, some 
general statements, which he recommends to the attention of the 
legislature. 

Night-work, by the same set of hands who are included in the 
restrictive measure, ought to be rigorously and absolutely probibited. 
It would be desirable to do away with night-work altogether; yet, 
considering that in cases where a mill, or part of it, is perchance 
burnt down, as referred to in the Act of Parliament dated 23d 
December 1819, and that there is almost always an idle portion of 
operatives, who are living on the scanty pittance of former earnings, 
or perhaps dependent on the meagre provision of trades’ unions, or 
overseers’ pitiful allowances, it might be a misplaced humanity, when 
trade is good, to keep them hanging on their relatives, who in most 
instances can but ill afford them assistance. As a medical man, 
Dr. Loudon does not hesitate to affirm that such individuals would 
suffer more, in point of health, by being deprived of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, than they would even from night work. 

Some portions of the materials of his report are drawn from com- 
munications received by him from medical men, and in one case in 
the north eastern district it is stated, that children of five years old 
were sent to work thirteen hours a day, and frequently children of 
nine, ten, and eleven years of age, were consigned to labour for 
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fourteen hours. ‘The effects in many cases have been found to be 
‘¢ deformity, stunted growth, relaxed muscles, and slender conforma- 
tion,” and, as Dr. Loudon has said, “ twisting of the ends of the 
long bones, relaxation of the ligaments of the knees, ankles, and the 
like.” Another of the reporters states, that the common representa- 
tion which makes it possible for some persons invariably to distin- 
guish factory from other children, is not justified by the reality, but 
at the same time, he admits that the individual instances in which 
some one or other of these effects is discermble, are rather frequent 
than rare, and this appears more particularly to the children in the 
Bradford mills and elsewhere. The conclusion of another medical 
reporter is, that upon the whole he has no doubt upon his mind, 
that under the system pursued in many of the factories, the children 
of the labouring classes stand in need of, and ought to have, legisla- 
tive protection against the conspiracy insensibly formed between 
their masters and parents, to tax them to a degree of toil beyond 
their strength ! 

We come now to the general report for the counties of Lancaster, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire, as drawn up by Dr. Hawkins. Upon a 
great variety of evidence delivered to him by the medical men in 
the factory places of these three counties, he has drawn some ver 
important conclusions. And, first of all, he does not hesitate to de- 
clare it to be his deliberate opinion, that no child should be em- 
ployed in factory labour below the age of ten, that no individual, 
under the age of eighteen, should be engaged in it longer than ten 
hours daily, and that it is highly desirable to procure a still further 
diminution of the hours of labour for children below thirteen years 
of age. In regard to night-work in factories, he believes that no 
one ought to be employed under the age of eighteen. The answers 
with which a large majority of eminent medical men favoured him 
to the queries, which he widely circulated, evince a considerable de- 
gree of concurrence as to the necessity of limiting children below 
thirteen years to eight, or eight hours and a half, daily ; and a remark- 
able agreement as to limiting all below eighteen, to ten or eleven 
hours. Twenty-eight medical practitioners have returned answers 
to the medical circular, four of them make no reply on the subject 
of hours; of the remaining twenty-four, twenty deliver an affirmative 
on the reduction of hours, two are doubtful, and tivo believe that 
twelve hours are not too much. Of the twenty-four, nine are for 
reducing labour to eight hours, or eight and a half daily, for children 
below thirteen; and fifteen are of opinion that the hours should be 
reduced to ten, ten and a half, or eleven, for all individuals below 
eighteen years of age. 

From a variety of reports which illustrate the physical and 
moral condition of the factory classes, and from comparisons with 
other classes, has drawn some results which must be deemed im- 
portant. To determine the state of the health of the youthful 
factory classes, he examined the children at the Bennett great 
Sunday-school at Manchester, for here was an abundance of those 
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of all trades. He took an account of three hundred and fifty of 
both sexes not engaged in factories, and next three hundred and 
fifty more who were engaged in factories. ‘The result was as 


follows :— 


Of 350 not in factories, 
21 had bad health, 
88 had middling health, 
241 had good health. 





But of 350 in factories, 
73 had bad health, 
134 had middling health, 
143 had good health. 


Again, at the St. Augustine’s Sunday-school at Manchester, he 
compared fifty boys engaged in factories with fifty boys not in 
factories, some of whom lived at home doing nothing, while others 
were engaged in shops and in various trades. 


Of the 50 not in factories, 
1 had bad health, 
18 had middling health, 
31 had good health. 





But of the 50 in factories, 
13 had bad health, 
19 had middling health, 
18 had good health. 





eS 
: ~ - 


From these comparisons will be seen, that the advantage of 
health is at least double, at these institutions, on the side of those 
young people who are not engaged in factory work. 

In thirteen factories, in various parts of my district, Dr. Haw- 
kins took !an estimate of the health of the individuals employed 
below eighteen years of age. Of 1,190 of both sexes thus exam- 
ined, 787 had good health, 311 had middling health, and ninety- 
two had bad health. Here the proportion of health among factory 
youth improves, because a large part of these factories was in 
rural districts. The factories in the country, and in or near the 
smaller towns, appear to possess a considerable advantage over 
the Manchester ones, in point of health, of contentment, and of 
the natural animation and gaiety of youth. He says, that the 
boys and girls whom he examined from the Manchester factories, 
very generally exhibited a depressed look, and a pallid com- 
plexion; none of the alacrity, activity, and hilarity of early life 
shone on their countenance and gestures. ‘This was more per- 
ceptible on the side of the boys than of the girls. A large number 
of both, in reply to his questions, declared that they had no wish 
to play about on the Saturday afternoon and on the Sunday, but 
that they preferred remaining quiet. ‘The deformities which he 


‘witnessed below the age of eighteen were not numerous; they oc- 


curred to about one in 100 of all whom he examined. Deformi- 
we indeed, appear to be far less frequent at present than for- 
merly. 

The factories at Manchester it seems supply about a fifth of all 
the patients to the Lock Hospital; they contribute none to the 
Lunatic Asylum, or to the Deaf and Dumb. Dr. Hawkins, in 
making this transition immediately to Manchester, notices with 
surprize and regret, the total absence of public gardens, parks, and 
walks, at Manchester; it is scarcely in the power of the factory 
workmen to taste the breath of nature, or to look upon its verdure, 
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and this defect is a strong impediment to convalescence from dis- 
ease, which is usually tedious and difficult at Manchester. 

The effect of this privation has a deal to do with the degeneracy 
of the human form, which is so striking amongst the factory people 
at Manchester. Most travellers, he says, are struck by the low- 
ness of stature, the leanness, and the paleness which present 
themselves so commonly to the eye, at Manchester, and above all 
among the factory classes. He has never been in any town in 
Great Britain, nor in Europe, in which degeneracy of form and 
colour from the national standard has been so obvious. The 
married women fall remarkably short of the usual characteristics 
of the English wife. 

But Dr. Hawkins observes, that notwithstanding this state of 
things, which would be so likely to constitute a predisposition to a 
prevailing disease, yet the factories experienced a remarkable de- 
gree of freedom from cholera. The accidents and casualties have 
not been by any means numerous in the Manchester factories. 
‘The coroner of Derby returned only one fatal accident from ma- 
chinery, which occurred in that borough during the year 1832. 
The coroner of Manchester has delivered to Dr. Hawkins a list of 
thirteen fatal accidents which have occurred during the last nine 
months, from October, 1832, to June, 1833, through machinery; 
eight of those were in cotton mills, one in a flax-mill, one in a silk- 
mill, one in print-works, one in a dye-house, and one in bleaching- 
works. ‘To compare those numbers with other situations of life: 
sixty-nine persons were burned fatally during the same nine 
months, fifty-six were drowned, twenty-three perished through 
falls, and sixty-seven by other accidents, exclusive of those 
which happened in coal-pits. It must be observed, that this dis- 
trict embraces 450,000 souls. ‘To afford some slight comparison 
on this head between Manchester and Liverpool:—at Liverpool, 
from June 1832, to June 1833, twenty persons were drowned, and 
126 deaths occurred through other accidents. 

Throughout the whole of the Manchester district, so far as the 
researches of this learned physician went, he conceives that suicide 
and child murder are very rare crimes. Intemperance, debauchery, 
and improvidence, are the chief blemishes on the character of the 
factory work-people, and those may be easily traced to habits 
formed under the present system, and springing from it almost 
inevitably. On all sides it is admitted that indigestion, hypo- 
chondriasis, and languor, affect this class of the population very 
widely. After twelve hours of monotonous labour and confine- 
ment, it is but too natural to seek for stimulants of one kind or 
another; but when we superadd the morbid states above alluded 
to, the transition to spirits is rapid and perpetual. ‘The abuse of 
spirits is, indeed, one of the greatest evils of this class: many 
deaths occur annually in Manchester from excessive drinking. In 
the Manchester excise collection, which embraces a population of 
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460,447 souls, there are no less than 1,856 gin-shops, public- 
houses, and beer-houses. In the Preston collection, of which the 
collector has not been able to supply the number of souls, the 
total number of such places is 653. With respect to debauchery, 
an easy preparation is afforded for it by the mixture of a large 
number of both sexes in the same room. ‘The number of factory 
girls who finally recruit the ranks of public prostitution is perhaps 
small; at least, out of fifty prostitutes who have entered the 
Manchester Penitentiary during the last four years, only eight 
proceeded from the factories, while twenty nine had been in ser- 
vice. ‘Three of these factory girls were admitted at the age of 
fifteen, one at sixteen, and one even at the age of fourteen. ‘The 
number of illegitimate children at present on the Manchester 
parish list is 1,189. The average proportion of illegitimate births 
at Manchester, during the years 1824, 1825, and 1826, was about 
one in twelve annually of all the births. 

Dr. Hawkins selects one of these factory girls, and he supposes 
her to be about to become a wife. But up to that moment she 
has had no time to become acquainted with the character which 
she will have to fulfil. In consequence of the little time she has 
to attend to her children they are usually neglected; too often the 
dwelling of the factory family is no home; it sometimes is a cellar, 
which includes no cookery, no washing, no making, no mending, 
no decencies of life, no invitations to the fire-side. In every 
hundred deaths in Manchester nearly fifty-four occur under five 
years of age, while in country places the per-centage of deaths 
under five is something less than thirty-two. On comparing the 
number of deaths under two years of age in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and London, they appear to be far more numerous at Man- 
chester than in the two latter places; of 1,000 persons buried in 
one year in those three places, 424 die at Manchester under two 
years of age, 362 at Liverpool, and 308 at London. Such is the 
improvidence of many of those mothers, that apparently more than 
half of the whole population of Manchester are so destitute, or so 
degraded, as to permit their offspring to be brought into the world 
by the aid of the Lying-in Charity. 

We shall give the concluding words of Dr. Hawkins, which we 
think are auspicious of better things than those which we have 
been now contemplating. 


‘ Wherever I entered a factory, I am bound to remark that I experi- 
enced much readiness on the part of the proprietors, and of their over- 
lookers, in procuring for me ample means of making an impartial inquiry. 
If I am to confide in my own observation, and in the accounts furnished to 
me by work-people of every age, in private conversations frequently repeated, 
I must arrive at the conclusion, that the proprietors are generally anxious 
to promote the convenience and comfort of their dependents, as far as the 
system admits; that they usually endeavour tc prevent acts of harshness 
and of immorality; that if such cases arise, it is mainly owing to their ab- 
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sence, or to their neglect of personal superintendence; and there are not a 
few among them who really act a paternal part, and receive the recom- 
pense of respect and gratitude. Their situation is a difficult one; but the 
more closely they asume the character of the observant master of a great 
family, and the more narrowly they investigate, appreciate, and purify the 
composition of their family, the more likely is every factory to become 
respectable and happy. In some few factories I could not trace the 
slightest desire for change; neither the name nor the necessity of the Ten 
Hours’ Billsappeared to have penetrated so far. In particular, I must 
cite the mills of the Messrs. Strutts, at Belper, as uttering one voice of 
satisfaction, and as presenting no dark shades which I had the power of 
discerning. These gentlemen allow to all who choose to avail themselves 
of the offer of a pint of good tea, or coffee, with sugar and milk, for one 
halfpenny; and those who accede to this plan obtain medical assistance 
gratis. They have provided a dancing room in their mill, where festoons 
of flowers are suspended, and a band of music is heard on holydays, as a 
substitute for the public-house to their female youth. I must. refer for 
some more proofs of the attention of masters to their work-people to the 
tabular examination of factories which accompanies this letter.’ 


Such is the present domestic condition of these manufacturing 
establishments, which constitute so large a portion of the nominal 
splendour of this country. The matter is still subjudice, and 
therefore is not a proper subject at this moment for commentary ; 
all that belongs to us, under such circumstances, is, to state and 
vindicate the truth. 





Art. I. 


1. Traditional Stories of Old Families, and Legendary Illustrations 
of Family History; with Notes, Historical and Biographical. 
By Anprew Picken, Author of “ The Dominie’s Legacy.” 
In 2 vols. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


2. Character; or Jew and Gentile: a Tale. By Mrs. Leman 
GRIMSTONE. 


3. Conrad Blessington: a Tale. ByalLapy. 1 vol. London: 
Longman, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


4. Notre Dame: a Tale of the “ Ancien Regime,” from the 
French of M. Victor Hugo; with a Prefatory Notice, Literary 
and Political, of his Romances. By the Translator of Her- 


ring’s “ History of the Norman Conquest.” In 3 vols. E. 
Wilson. 1833. 


‘Fue traditionary stories of Mr. Picken form a new and very 
valuable branch of our general literature, inasmuch as they em- 
brace materials which have been preserved in private archives, or 
are handed down by colloquial tradition, and possess the highest 
interest. In turning inquiry into the curious department of family 
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history, what treasures of lore—what a fund of pathos, wit, and 
humour, awaits the exertions of the investigator ! And Mr. Picken 
tells us that, if encouraged by private communications, he will 
continue to offer to the representatives of ancient families, and 
others, an opportunity of bringing out much curious, and always 
instructive matter, which might have little chance, otherwise, of 
obtaining the attention of the public. 

The stories before us are chiefly confined to Scotch families, a 
circumstance which, while it is to be lamented, is by no means the 
result of the author’s neglect. 

It appears that, in his undertaking, the representatives of the 
old Scotch families afforded him good encouragement, by impart- 
ing to him information; whereas, neither those of England nor 
Ireland acted with the like courtesy. 

The first of the narratives, for we suppose that we must not 
say ‘* Tales,” is entitled, ** The Forbeses and the Gordons:” it 
is very brief, and is connected with the romantic origin of the 
Forbeses of Brux. During the fiery and lawless times of Scot- 
land, when men and lords quarrelled merely for pleasure, and 
when they fell upon each other with sword or club, merely be- 
cause they had no more congenial occupation to employ them; at 
this period, we say, a contest sprung up between the Laird of 
Brux, that property then belonging to the old clan of the Came- 
rons, and Muat of Abergeldy, proprietor then of the extensive 
wilds of Braemar. ‘They had been for a long time quarrelling; 
and at last, getting tired, they determined to have a meet, with a 
few followers each, and either end the feud by fighting it out, or 
become reconciled. ‘The Laird of Abergeldy proposed bringing 
but twelve horses, to which the other agreed. On the appointed 
morning, the Laird of Brux and his three gallant sons, at- 
tended by eight of their clan, arrived at the foot of the hill of 
Drumgoudrum, to await the coming of the enemy. His ap- 
proach was soon descried; but, to the astonishment and dismay 
of the laird, he found that the wily Laird of Abergeldy had 
mounted two men on each horse. Nevertheless, sooner than 
yield, he determined to fight, though the enemy was two to one 
against them. The victory fell to the strongest, and the Laird of 
Brux, with all his noble sons, were slain, and the remnant of the 
clan returned to inform the widow and daughter of the fatal 
result. This daughter, the beautiful Kate Cameron, vows she 
will not give her fair hand but to him who should avenge the 
deaths of her father and brothers. A champion is soon found in 
the youngest son of Lord Forbes, who has been smitten by the 
lady’s charms. She agrees to meet him by moonlight on the spot 
where the battle was fought. We wiil give Mr. Picken’s descrip- 
tion of the meeting. Having reached the appointed place— 

** Are you here, Rob Forbes?” she at length said, taking him at once 
by the arm, with the familiarity of energetic emotion. ‘ Know you where 
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we are? You are treading on the very spot where my father and my 
three brave brothers spilled their hearts’ blood.” 

‘The gleam of her eagle-eye in his face, as she said this, penetrated 
into his heart, and though he tried, he could not speak. 

‘« Rob,” she continued— “ from this glen, made for ever sacred by 
death and blood, I warn you never to think of me. I am young, it is 
true, and I know and respect a noble youth; but I have vowed a vow to 
my father’s manes, and to that Kate Cameron will make herself the 
sacrifice—were it to the most ill-favoured Grumach that ever avenged a 
father’s death, and satisfied a mother’s feelings for her three brave sons, 
that met their death on a sad and solemn spot like this.” 

‘ « Kate,” he said, ardently—* say but that you love me!—say but 
that I may hope to make you mine, and I will avenge you and your 
father’s house, or spill my last blood to the,manes of the dead !” 

‘“ Are you mad, Rob Forbes?” she exclaimed—* talk you with the 
madness of a boy? Shall the bravest men that ever drew sword in the 
valley of Strathdon, and the stoutest hearts from Strathtay to Lochaber, 
quail at the name of Muat of Abergeldy? And you would lift the feeble 
arm of mere youth against him! Go back, go back to the halls of Drim- 
minor, and think you from hence of some other maiden; for my troth is 
pledged alone to a bloody hand, and heavy arm, that shall answer 
with a sure and home-stroke the cry of revenge from this glen of the 
dead.” 

‘ She turned to retreat up the hill. He followed her with the eagerness 
of disappointed love and deep mortification. ‘‘ Scorn me you may,” he 
said, “ and flout me from my suit; but—by this dirk, that now gleams 
in the holy light of the moon, before one month passes round, I will either 
die by Muat’s hand, or bury it in his treacherous heart’s blood! Now 
pledge me to this, Kate Cameron, Pledge my vow, ere you go, on this 
clear cold steel; for either you shall be mine, and your house be revenged 
ere another moon shall have waned, or I will be a dim ghost in the cloudy 
halls of the Fingalians.” 

‘ Now, bless thee for thy resolve, my gallant Forbes!” she said ; 
“and I will pledge thee, not only on the steel—that is cold to love—but 
print the fairy’s charm where love should be sealed; for be thou mine in 
one little month, or be thou a sacrifice to my father’s manes, thou hast 
won the heart of thy own Kate Cameron.”’—Vol. i. pp. 19—21. 


The fight takes place, and young Forbes buries his dagger in 
heart of the laird; he returns to the castle, and there the mother 
of Kate thus addresses him: “ There, take my daughter! brave 
Rob Forbes; and you that are here, bring the priest while the 
gore is warm; for this very night, Kate, thou shalt lie in this 
youth’s arms, before Muat’s blood shall dry on his victorious 
steel!” The priest was soon at hand, and on the same night 
the feast and wedding were held at Brux. 

Even at the present day the enmity between the Gordons and 
the Forbeses has not been quite done away with. It is not quite 
so ardent as in former days, as the following very characteristic 
anecdote will testify. One of the most memorable events, arising 
out of the wars of those two clans, was the barbarous burning of 
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Corgarff Castle, which was perpetrated by the order of Sir Adam 
Gordon, in Queen Mary’s time, the castle being then in the pos- 
session of Alexander Forbes. This tragical event has given rise 
to the very famous old ballad of ‘ Sir Adam Gordon of Achin- 
down, in which the following pathetic verses occur: 


* So when the lady saw the flames, 
Now bursting o’er her head, 
She turn’d and kiss’d her children dear, 


Then sank among the dead. 
* + ¥ * 


‘O sad, sad looked Towie’s lord 
As he came o’er the lea, 
He saw his castle in a flame 


As far as he could see. 
x * * x 


‘ Put on, put on, my trusty men ! 
And neither fleech nor flee, 

The man that’s last at ‘Towie house 
Shall ne’er get good from me. 


* Full fast they over hill and dale 
Did neither stop nor stint, 
But lang lang ere they reach’d the place, 
Both lady and babes were burnt. 


‘ He wrung his hands and tore his hair, 
And wept in grievous mood, 

Cried, “* Traitor, for this hellish deed, 
Ye shall weep tears of blood.” 


‘ Then fast the Gordon he pursued, 
With many a bitter tear, 
And in false Gordon’s reeking blood 
Revenged his lady dear.’—Vol. i. p. 37. 


In process of time, the differences between the two families 
were made up—at least apparently ; and, after the reconciliation, 
a feast was provided by Forbes for the Gordons. The feast 
being over, and the drink going round; whilst the clansmen in 
the hall, being equal in number, were so arranged as that every 
Forbes had a Gordon seated at his right hand, a conversation 
arose. 

‘ Now,” said Gordon of Huntly to his neighbour chief, “ as this 
business has been so satisfactorily settled, tell me, if it had not been so, 
what it was your intention to have done ?” 

¢« There would have been bloody work—bloody work,” said Lord 
Forbes—“ and we would have had the best of it. I will tell you: see, 
we are mixed one and one, Forbeses and Gordons. I had only to give a 
sign by the stroking down of my beard, thus, and every Forbes was to 
have drawn the skein from under his left arm, and stabbed to the heart 
his right hand man ;” and, as he spoke, he suited the sign to the word, 
and stroked down his flowing beard. 
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** God Almighty!” exclaimed Huntly, “ what is this?”—for in a 
moment a score of skeins were out, and flashing in the light of the pine- 
torches held behind the guests. In another moment they were buried in 
as many hearts; for, the Forbeses, whose eyes constantly watched their 
chief, mistaking this involuntary motion in the telling of his story for the 
agreed sign of death, struck their weapons into the bodies of the un- 
suspecting Gordons. 

‘The chiefs looked at each other in silent consternation. At length 
Forbes said, ‘‘ This is a sad tragedy we little expected—but what is 
done cannot be undone, and the blood that now flows on the floor of 
Drimminor will just help to sloaken the auld fire of Corgarff.” ’—Vol. i. 
p. 39. | 


The series of stories after this fact, are given under the de- 
nomination of ‘ A Story of the Dominie,’ who is supposed to be 
a retired member of the kirk, and employs his time in collectin 
traditions, which he is too lazy to publish himself, but leaves 
them as a legacy to the author, for the edification of the world. 
A more copious account of this individual is given in ‘ The 
Dominie’s Legacy.’ 

The second tale is entitled, Lady Barbara of Carloghic, and 
Johnstons of Fairly. It affords another to the numerous illustra- 
tions which we have of the evil effects of unequal marriages. 
The heroine of the tale is the third and youngest daughter of 
the proud earl of Carloghie, who, just before the opening of the 
tale, loses his son and heir. All his remaining hopes are centered 
in Lady Barbara’s making a splendid alliance, as the two elder 
sisters were old and ill-formed. The earl presses a suitor on her; 
she refuses to accept him, being desperately in love with the 
youngest son of farmer Johnston, who lived on the earl’s estate. 
Her father, mistaking her temper, treats her with great rigour ; 
she flies to the farm, and is privately married to James Johnston. 
When the earl finds she does not come home, he goes to fetch 
her, imagining it is but one of her wild freaks. But, in a few 
days, the rumour of her being married reaches the castle, and she 
is ultimately driven out in the night, an outcast for ever from her 
father’s house. She returns to the farm, where she determines 
to become a real farmer’s wife. The troubles and annoyances 
which she has to undergo in this her new station, are faithfully and 
graphically described. Being thus sent adrift, she proceeded in 
the dead of the night to the house of the farmer, where the elder 
had only just arrived. The old man was astonished at the story 
of the marriage, and blames his wife for having been the chief 
instrument in what he considered to be a most rash and improper 
marriage. Whilst he was lamenting the misfortune which had 
been so much opposed to the simplicity of his life, and to his 
hopes of worldly happiness, the Lady Barbara strove to reconcile 
him to,the marriage— 

‘Oh! sir,” she said, “though I may have acted foolishly to my 


family, your son is the choice of my heart, and the election of my fancy; 
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and if you will only be our friend until we have fairly begun the world, 
you will tie us to you for ever by the gratitude of children, and I will do 
my duty to my dear husband here, through every scene that belongs to 
our humble station. Nay, do not look so incredulous, sir. For his sake, 
whom I have taken by the hand, I will lay aside all the notions of my for- 
mer rank, and early and late I will, by labour or superintendence, strive to 
make him a useful and suitable wife.” 

‘** You speak delightfully and intend nobly, my dear young lady,” said 
the old man, much moved by her earnest enthusiasm; “but do not de- 
ceive yourself with the glowing promises of your own fancy. Believe me, 
this pretty hand was never made for the labours of the dairy or the kitchen ; 
nor are these sentiments of love-formed romance suited to the homely oc- 
cupations of a farmer’s wife. I do not wish to prophesy evil, but God 
grant that you may be in no other state of mind, when a twelvemonth or 
two have passed over our heads, and given you that time’s experience of 
the difference between your former and present condition. But good 
night now; and may God bless you again, and make you, in your own love, 
abundantly happy !” 

‘He shook hands with both once more, and looked at them kindly and 
with fatherly affection; yet he parted from them, upon the whole, with a 
countenance of meaning melancholy, and shook his head mournfully as he 
left them togther. The moment he shut the door behind him, I saw 
Barbara burst again into tears, and, with a wild ardour of womanly 
abandonment, throw herself passionately into her husband’s arms.’—Vol, 
~pp. 157—159. 


I was ashamed, says the narrator of this story, to watch any 
more, and, turning from the little window where I had been 
standing, I ran down the holm, crossed, by the moonlight the 
Fairly burn, and, occupied with various feelings, I soon reached 
Carloghie planting, and got back to my own solitary apartment in 
the castle. 

_ For a time, after her residence at the farm-house, it was not 
known how Barbara did in her new situation. The servants, 
when asked, gave a chuckle, and said, they could not wish for a 
better mistress, and then she began to be wonderfully indus- 
trious, and would be attending to every thing, though still 
dressed up in her own flowing and genty dress. Next, she 
would bustle out towards the fields, upon some ladylike errand of 


fancied usefulness; or might be seen of a morning, feeding the - 


poultry behind the house, with long kid gloves on her arms. 
Also she would, as was currently said, be often observed with silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes, picking her steps among the 
puddles about the barn-door, and asking such questions at the 
servant lasses and the men as gave the loons an extraordinary 
degree of giggling diversion. And then the hens and ducks 
began to know her, and ran cackling after her whenever she ap- 
peared without the door; and it was quite a fun to see them and 
the geese ‘quacking’ at her tail, when her ladyship went out in 
her dimity wrapper to gather the eggs of a morning. 
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Not only did she manifest her industry in this way, but in the 
dairy, too, her abilities proved themselves in the most striking 
manner. From the milking-pail to the cheese-press, she attended 
to every thing; buckled up her sleeves, and helped to separate 
the whey from the curds; tried the butter in the churn with her 
own finger; and judged the cleanness of the tubs by smelling at 
them with her own nose. This did all very well for a time, when 
the thing was new, and when the old woman treated her in- 
dulgently, rather as a lady amateur than a pupil. But, when she 
began to be entrusted with the actual cares and responsibilities of 
the farm, and had, as was said, spoiled some churnings of milk, 
and caused the failure of several makings of butter; and, when 
the old woman began to speak cross to her, and things to go 
wrong, she took the pet at the others, and at those low-lifed 
plagues, and, retiring into her own chamber, began to think that 
farming was a very nasty employment for a lady. 

The influence of this feelmg was increased by the annoyances 
she otherwise met with, and, ultimately an open breach between 
Lady Barbara and her mother-in-law, rendered a separation ab- 
solutely necessary. The young couple were under the necessity 
of taking up another residence, where Lady Barbara began to 
feel some compunction for the splendour and convenience which 
she had lost. Here a baby was born to her, and a deep and bitter 
sensation was felt by her, when she considered that there she lay, 
a poor man’s wife, without even a poor woman’s consolation,—for, 
no mother came to see her with a mother’s affection, and no help- 
ing sister sat by her bedside to give her a drink when her mouth 
was parched, or to do a kind turn for her or her baby,—the 
weakness of nature sank her proud spirit, and the regrets of re- 
pentance melted her heart, until solitary tears, bitter and hope- 
less, gave a temporary relief to her inward despondency. 

In a short time after Lady Barbara and Johnston came to live 
in their own house, one of Barbara’s sisters, Lady Mary, of Car- 
loghie, was married at the castle, and many noblemen and gentlemen 
abroad attended at the ceremony. Amidst the festivities, there crept 
a report of the extraordinary tale that the youngest and hand- 
somest daughter of the earl of Carloghie, disowned by her family 
for an unequal match, was living within a few miles of her father’s 
castle, the laborious wife of a common farmer. This intelligence 


was associated with too romantic a feeling not to excite in the 


fashionable party a longing desire to see so uncommon a spectacle. 
They went in considerable quantities, and, for some time, Bar- 
bara never went outside her door, without encountering some 
lounger, who remained waiting for a glimpse. ‘Time passed on, 
but not with statisfaction to the family of the Johnston’s, and 
some strange reports were rife in the country, that they were in 
some unknown trouble. Some of the neighbours began to re- 
count at last, that loud and reproachful words were heard passing 
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between Johnston and his lady. In fact, there was a Colonel] 
Delap, of the Netherbaugh, who managed to get acquainted with 
Lady Barbara, though she first barred him from the door. The 
fates would so have it, that one evening, as James Johnston was 
away at the neighbouring town, and Lady Barbara was sitting 
crying at home, the wicked colonel tapped at the door, and, after 
getting into the presence of the lady, by his eloquence and fasci- 
nating address, he contrived to wheedle her into compliance with 
a scheme -of elopement, which he had provided for. Next day, 
in the words of the narrator, a distracted man, namely, James 
Johnston, was seen hastening, like one beside himself, between 
his deserted house at Green Braes and the Fairly Holm; for, now 
the hue and cry had got up in the neighbourhood, that Lady 
Barbara of Carloghie had stolen from her house, in the dead of 
the night, and run off to London with the gay and blackguard 
Colonel Delap. 

Some time subsequent to this, on a cold wintry night, Lad 
Barbara suddenly was seen approaching the house of her husband, 
where he then was hanging distractedly over his dying child. 
The scene which follows must be given in the words of the skilful 
narrator :— 


*“ Oh! if your misguided mother but saw you now, Mary Johnston,” 
said he, “* this sight might perhaps melt her crue] heart. But she is far 
away, with them that never loved her as I have done; and now thou art 
her last, saddest remembrancer, and cold death’s creeping up to thy young 
heart—and I am a bereft and broken hearted man.” 

‘ He stopped suddenly, choked by his sorrow, and thought he heard a 
noise without. It was Barbara groping agitatedly for the latch of the door. 
The sounds were low, but became sharp and abrupt, and the door moved 
as if the walking spirit of death sought hasty admission. In another in- 
stant the figure of a female wanderer stood before him, and the pale and 
haggard countenance of his own Barbara appeared, by the dim light of the 
small lamp, more like a deadly ghost than a living being. 

‘ “Tt is indeed Barbara herself,” she said, after gazing long and sadly in 
his altered countenance, ‘‘ come to lay her head beneath your feet, James 
Johnston, if ye’ll only let me acknowledge I’ve been your ruin, and kiss 
my bonnie bairn before she dies.” 

‘«“ The Lord prepare me for this trial,” he said, staggering back to a 
seat: “ Babby, is it you come to me at this dread hour, when I called upon 
your spirit. Ye’ve wronged me sair, Lady Barbara; but I can refuse you 
nothing. There, in that bed, is your dying bairn.’ 

‘Tt would have melted a heart of the rock adamant to hear the sobbing 
screams of bitter grief with which the broken-hearted mother and unfortunate 
lady bent over the face of her expiring child. ‘James Johnston,’ she said, 
turning to her groaning husband, ‘ ye’ll no put me out at this door, till my 
puir bairn wins to her last rest.’ 

‘Till the breath’s out of Mary’s body,’ said James, ‘ye may sit there 
und greet by her side; but ye’ve done us bitter wrong, Lady Babby, as ye 
truly say; and another night ye shall never bide under my roof.’ 
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‘ “The two parents sat and watched the dying child, and, at times, be- 
tween their sobs of sorrow, stole a nameless look at each other’s face. At 
length, in the darkest hour that comes before the break of the morning, the 
pretty bairn gasped its last, and was relieved from the troubles of an uncertain 


| world. 


‘ “ Nothing was said—nothing could be spoken, as the women that waited 
without came in to compose the limbs of the child. ‘ It ’s over now, and my 
deed’s done,’ said Lady Barbara, rising. ‘ It is not fit that I should sit longer 
in an honest man’s house.’ 

‘ “ With a steady step she walked towards the door; and, ere the light of 
morning had opened out fairly upon the breaking sky, her figure had vanished 
beyond the fields of the farm, and no one inquired whither she went.—Vol.i, 
pp. 260, 263. 


‘The story has a melancholy catastrophe. Johnston’s father 
died of grief, and he himself and Lady Barbara were deprived of 
their senses, and presented a dreadful example of the folly of an 
unequal match. 

The next story is called ‘‘ The Three Maids of Loudon, or the 
Kennedies of Marslie and the Norman Cousins.” It is a tradition 
of Ayrshire, but presents matter of less comparative interest than 
some others to which we are induced to direct our attention. 

“The Priors of Lawford” is another of the stories of the Do- 
minie, and its chief interest turns upon a point of a very rare oc- 
currence, but which still abounds with strange and highly curious 
circumstances. At the time that the narrator made his appear- 
ance at the scene of this drama, Mr. Bannatyne, a young clergy- 
man, was initiated into the office which was about to be abandon- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Kinloch, who had been minister of the parish 
nearly forty years. At this very time there were some surmises 
of an attachment existing between this young clergyman and a lady 
of the name of Prior, who, with her uncle, lived in great privacy 
in the stately old mansion of Lawford Holme. Mr. Bannatyne was 
himself extremely interested about the lady, but was surprised to 
find that, on his visits to the house, she sometimes tried to avoid 
him. Yet, at other times, afterwards, when she did enter into 
some conversation with him, her observations were so judicious 
and so tasteful—her very language indicated so much mental ac- 
complishment, such unassuming refinement; and he thought her 
words were at times so penetrating in their meaning—even her 
voice seemed so musical—that he became interested concerning 
her to absolute absorption, and was momentarily flattered into an 
idea that she almost took a pleasure in his society. 

Mr. Prior, the uncle of the lady, seemed very partial to Mr. 
Bannatyne, but the latter was quite perplexed to find out the 
cause of Miss Prior’s very strange conduct. Expressions occa- 
sionally dropped from the old gentleman also, and looks were ex- 
changed between him and Rebecca which filled the minister with 
a feeling so painful that it was almost terrifying to himself; and 
yet he knew not what was its exact meaning, or to»what it tend- 
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ed. Sometimes now, as he sat and looked at them both, a sort of 
vague dread would come gradually over him, which he could not 
define, and which was associated with some notion or suspicion 
for which there seemed to be no expression. 

The perplexity of Mr. Bannatyne only increased at every in- 
terview, and he resolved, come what might, to prevail on the 
maiden to draw aside the dark curtain that covered this terrific 
object. Upon due examination of his own mind, he found that 
happiness for him and Rebecca Prior were inseparable, and at 
once came to the determination of avowing his passion and decid- 
ing his fate. But, strange to say, he found that Rebecca most 
perversely avoided giving him the least opportunity to speak to 
her alone. Upon one evening, when the minister had gone to 
Mr. Prior’s with a strong resolution to speak openly to Rebecca, 
a conversation took place, in which Mr. Prior made some exceed- 
ingly mysterious observations. The subject was the diversity of 
the human character; and, after the debate had proceeded some 
length, the old gentleman astonished Mr. Bannatyne by the fol- 
lowing strange expressions:—‘“ It is of the last importance, my 
dear sir,” said Mr. Prior, emphatically, ‘‘ for those who wish to 
form connexions in life, to know those with whom they unite, both 
with reference to their own after-happiness, and that of the pos- 
terity that may be the result. And, if you wish to know me, or 
any man or woman, in a deeper sense than can be obtained 
through the conventional mockeries of social intercourse, inquire the 
history of the family from which I have sprung; ascertain the pe- 
culiarities of the nest to which the bird may belong with which 
you would offer to mate for life. ‘Trust me, the qualities of the 
heart, the peculiarities of the blood, and the great considerations 
of the disposition and bias, are with much certainty transmitted 
through families, and are matter of inheritance from the male or 
female branches of a house.” 

The effect of this speech was still operating on the young mi- 


nister’s mind, when Mr. Prior left the room; the former seized © 


the opportunity of imploring Rebecca to unfold to him the terri- 
ble mystery which seemed to hang over the family. Rebecca, 
with much reluctance, expressed her determination to give him an 
explanation.—“ I have resolved,” said she to him, “ in spite of 
the painful delicacy of a subject which is bitter to my thoughts, 
and m spite of all a maiden’s pride, to give you, out of my own 
mouth, a most sad explanation. It is no romantic fancy that has 
caused this reluctance to meet you on a seeming mystery; but 
there are reasons for all this, which you will understand when you 
come to hear them. In one word, I will meet you this night, even 
before you sleep, in the little conservatory at the east angle of the 
mansion.” 

Rebecca was true to her appointment in the conservatory, 
where a deeply interesting conversation took place. The young 
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lady was proceeding in some general observations, which induced 
the minister to misinterpret her meaning, and he interrupted her 
with the following reproach: 


‘**Then you are bethrothed to another—I must not speak to you of the 
sentiment that absorbs my heart—that heart that I ought to devote to the 
service of the sanctuary, but which irresistible passion has made to swerve 
in favour of one who is icy cold, and cruel as cold, or you could not tanta- 
lise me thus.” 

‘Oh! not cold, Lewis—not cruel; you wrong me sadly when you 
say so!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands together, while her voice 
quivered with rising emotion. ‘ What would you have me to say? would 
you have me to speak as it becomes not a maiden to speak, to him whom 
she would love, does love, but dares not! Oh, Lewis, pity me! I am a 
wretched doomed girl. The hand of Heaven is upon me. The joys ofa 
wife, the tenderness of a mother, I must never know: I must wear out my 
life in maiden seclusion, and go down to the grave, the last and saddest of 
my race, without a relative to weep over me when I am gone. Ah! 
Lewis, it is you that have made me feel my weakness”—and a burst of 
tears stopped her utterance. 

‘«‘ What can be the meaning of this dreadful distress!” he said, as he 
watched her while she sobbed beside him: “I will not again open my lips 
until you disclose to me the mystery, or whatever it is, that places you in 
this unhappy situation, and causes you this grief. Rebecca, have pity on 
me, and tell me in two words the cause of all this.” 

‘«] will, I will, when I am a little composed. Heaven will give me 
strength to speak of the sad misfortune of my family, even to you. But 
can you not save my feelings, by surmising what I mean? Have you 
never learned any thing remarkable about my ancestors? Have you 
never, Lewis,”—and she fixed her large eloquent eyes on him as she 
spoke,—* observed any thing peculiar about my uncle or me?” 

‘**© No, Rebecca; I have heard nothing; I have observed nothing.” 

‘* Alas! that I should have to undergo this additional trial,” she added, 
mournfully: ‘then, know, Lewis, that—bring your ear to my lips, while 
I speak the dreadful words—there is madness in my family!” 

“Yes, now you must hear all! I am doomed by the blood that runs in 
my veins to be yet a raving maniac!—nay, start not, for it has been the 
fate of of almost all those, my ancestors, whose pale faces now look sadly 
upon us by the dim light of this single taper, and several of whom passed 
years in that state, the most humbling that Heaven permits to afflict poor 
humanity, in that very closet within the recess, where also 7 poor father 
died in the melancholy insensibility of total derangement! Now, Lewis,” 
she added, standing up, and looking. down upon him with despairing 
energy, “ what do you think of your poor Rebecca now? If ever, then, 
or whenever that heavy hour arrives, surely you will come and try to 
soothe me in my sorrow, without despising me; but yours I can never be 
in this world. Now, farewell! the bitter words are spoken, and I am 
relieved.” 

‘For a few moments, the minister sat and gazed upon her, unable to 
speak. 

: ‘This is a sad tale, Rebecca,” he at length said; “ but yet you may in 
some degree be deceiving yourself. No, it cannot be! your sensibility 
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perverts your reason. Believe me,” he said, starting up, “ this is nothing 
but delusion, and you are yet to be mine.” ’— Vol. ii, pp. 105, 108. 


This secret meeting was interrupted by the intrusion of Mr. 
Prior, but his presence only led to a fuller explanation. Mr. 
Bannatyne saw, from the conduct of both father and daughter, 
that the whole was a delusion, a mutual and fatal deception of 
both father and daughter—the melancholy fantasy of voluntary 
misery, which was destroying the happiness of this worthy family. 
The interview amicably closed, and Mr. Bannatyne frequently 
afterwards visited the family: his intimacy with Rebecca only in- 
creased the more he saw her, and he took great pains to inculcate 
upon her the notion which he certainly entertained, that the belief 
of the uncle and niece in their insanity was altogether a delusion. 
In the meantime there came to live in the village a stranger: he 
appeared to be somehow known to Mr. Prior of the Holme; and 
besides this, it was reported in the village that he was a long- 
headed and a travelled man; for he had been “ far abroad, at 
Seringapatam, and the Cove of Cork, and such like remarkable 
places—had seen the burning hills all the way in Mesopotamia, 
and elephants carrying castles on their backs over the great moun- 
tains of Amsterdam!” 

The truth was that this strange gentleman turned out to be Dr. 
Heywood, a physician, who had practised abroad, and had made 
choice on his return, of this hilly and romantic parish for its salu- 
brity. It happened that the Doctor, by his inquiries, made the 
very important discovery, that not every one, but only a majority 
of the ancestors of Mr. Prior had been afflicted with insanity, and 
that it never manifested itself in the females of the family, except 
in one instance. Upon being further urged by Mr. Bannatyne, 
Dr. Heywood, in a formal manner, went before the family, and 
stated his reasons for disbelieving in their insanity, with such 
force, that the persons present who were most convinced by his 
reasoning, were Mr. Prior and his daughter. ‘The scene of dis- 


cussion terminated by an address from the father, to the following 
effect: 


‘«* My dear children, as I may now call you,” he said, “ Providence has 
at length, in an unexpected way, relieved all our hearts of a heavy burden, 
and shown us clearly what his will is. I know well your thoughts now, 
for I have long witnessed your ill-smothered feelings. You have had, in- 
deed, a weary and asad probation; but Heaven, at last, puts a happy end 
to it, I trust,—for it calls you, at last, to be man and wife. Stand up, my 
sweet Rebecca; come forward, Mr. Bannatyne, while I join your hands ; 
and may Heaven above make you abundantly happy; for the dark clouds 
of sorrow and dread have now been dispelled, and the sun of joy will yet 
arise, to prevent the extinction of my ancient house.” ’—Vol. ii, p. 206. 


The party were soon afterwards united. 
Although it is the immemorial practice of story-tellers, as well 
as of comic dramatists, to respect matrimony as the bourne im 
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which all their labours are to terminate; yet, such unfortunately 
is not the case in the present instance. ‘The promise of an heir, 
which Rebecca was now in circumstances to make, induced Mr. 
Bannatyne to consult their friend, Dr. Heywood, as to the pro- 
priety of procuring additional company for Rebecca, in the shape 
of female attendants. The concurrence of the Doctor decided 
the question, and a lady named Chapman was appointed to fill the 
office. ‘This woman conducted herself in a way which pleased 
every party, until the delicate period of Rebecca’s accouchement, 
when the conduct of Mrs. Chapman was such as to arouse her to 
suspicions which were very unfavourable to the quiet of her mind. 
She thought she saw in this person the evidence of a persuasion 
on her part that there was something wrong; and the horrid 
thought came into Rebecca’s mind that she had betrayed to Mrs. 
Chapman some symptoms of the dreaded malady. The narrator 
now explains, that, if Mrs. Chapman was a person of ‘stron 
sense,” she was also a woman of strong passions; and a week had 
not elapsed from the day of her arrival at Lawford House, before 
her eye was fascinated, and even her feelings absorbed, by the 
handsome and unsuspecting minister of Hillington. Nor was this 
guilty admiration unknown to herself, as such a thing might have 
been, for a time, to a more simple, or, in plain terms, a more mo- 
dest woman; but, though fully aware ofall the danger, and all the 
wickedness of indulging a sentiment of this sort for a married man 
and a minister of religion, with that recklessness of consequences 
which has ever been the characteristic of the most abandoned of 
her sex, she at once gave herself up to the influence of her vicious 
passion; and, without any precise design or planned purpose, 
found her only pleasure in fishing for the admiration and striving 
to seduce the affections of the youthful minister. 

Most unfortunately Rebecca happened by accident to be an un- 
seen listener of Mrs. Chapman’s, when this lady expressed her be- 
lief to another lady that Rebecca was occasionally affected by her 
malady, a piece of information which she unhappily believed her- 
self. From this moment a decided change took place in Rebecca’s 
conduct, and the worst effect of it was to fill the mind of her 
husband with alarm and distress. Mrs. Chapman knew how 
to profit by these, to her, favourable circumstances; and, ulti- 
mately, the husband was persuaded, chiefly through her arts, that 
his wife was affected with the malady which had so long terrified 
them in imagination. Mrs. Chapman even contrived to prevent 
the husband from going to the apartment of the wife, under the 
pretence that the visit would be injurious to her. Either from 
this conduct of her husband, and from what she knew of the con- 
duct of Mrs. Chapman, poor Rebecca was ultimately deprived 
of her reason. Intelligence of this melancholy fact was sent to Mr. 
Prior and Dr. Heywood, who had been some time absent from 
Lawford, both of whom returned at the crisis which we have just 
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described. ‘The Doctor seemed to be of opinion that the insanity 
of Mrs. Bannatyne was merely temporary, and was produced prin- 
cipally by the circumstances in which she had been placetl. He 
also accidentally obtained a clue to the treachery of Mrs. Chap- 
man, and he laid before the family his conviction that this woman, 
so trusted and so popular, had been practising on the mind of her 
unhappy lady, for the purpose of sending her ultimately to the 
grave, with the presumptuous hope of one day sitting in her chair 
at the head of Mr. Bannatyne’s table. Just at the period that he 
imparted this intelligence to the astonished family, he told them 
that if they would go up stairs they might then have an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the truth, since Mrs. Chapman was holding 
one of her private conversations with Rebecca. ‘The party stole 


up and overheard the following strange dialogue between the two 
adies. 


‘* To leave me again, did you say?” said Rebecca, her voice rising as 
she seemed to meditate upon the widow’s words; ‘ you cannot mean so, 
Mrs. Chapman! Not, surely, without seeing me and his child.” | 

*« YT heard no wish of the kind expressed,” said the widow: “truly, 
madam, I pity you deeply. She who has outlived the affections of a hus- 
band that she loves has little inducement to prolong a neglected existence.” 

*«* What a change has come over the spirit of my life!” said Rebecca, 
resuming her plaintive tone: ‘even this very morning I rose unusually re- 
freshed, for my dreams were of Lewis and my lovely baby, and the thoughts 
that used to hang like a heaviness on my heart seemed to have vanished 


_ before some unusual sunshine. But now all is gone again, and I am weary, 


weary of my life. Neglected?—lost the affections of my husband?—was 
not that the word you said, Mrs. Chapman?” 

‘** Yes, madam, that was the word; and before J should be so used, I 
would — would do some rashness—I am a strong passioned woman, 
but ——” 

‘« Why don’t you say it all?” 

‘© T would slip out of this room when the gloaming came down, and end 
my life and- my wrongs at the bottom of that linn there on the height 
among the trees.” 

‘«’ What frightful temptation is this coming over me?” said Rebecca, 
with a shudder. ‘* Woman, what is this you hint at? I see something 
horrid in your face.” 

‘The widow merely looked at her and shook her head. 

‘“ Surely, Mrs, Chapman, you are not advising me to take away the 
life that God hath given me! And have I not a baby—a lovely baby, and 
my Lewis will not come and see him or me? Neglect! pity! what words 
are these that I have been hearing of late? and from you? Your pity, 
woman! that art eating my bread, and ought to comfort me under my 
trials). What is this? Can this be called insanity? Am I a maniac be- 
cause I love my husband? Woman, you are imposing upon me: answer 
me one question—did Mr. Bannatyne really say he would not see me?” 

‘“ Not exactly, madam; but I told him—that x 

‘« Wretch! there is guilt in your face! your tongue falters, and your 
eye quails at my questions. What thought is this breaks upon me? Now 
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[ remember the horrible insinuations you uttered to that ignorant creature, 
Mrs. Dryburgh, while I lay on my sick couch. Now I see it all! You 
have made me contemptible in the eyes of my beloved husband! You 
have persuaded me against my own convictions almost into madness itself. 
When I think of all that I can now recollect, a crowd of horrible suspicions 
rises into my brain, that I can hardly attribute to humanity. Out, vile wo- 
man! that speaks to me of the drowning pool of the lady’s linn, and hast 
put sy and alienation between me and my husband!”’—Vol. ii. pp. 292 
—295. 

The whole was now cleared up—Bannatyne rushed into his 
wife's arms, she gave the most undoubted proofs that her insanity 
was temporary, and the result chiefly of the arts of Mrs. Chapman; 
the whole party seemed as if emancipated from some oppressive 
thraldom, and the day was one of the happiest, and was celebrated 
as such, that ever was spent at the mansion of Lawford. 

Of these volumes in general we feel disposed to speak in un- 
measured terms of approbation. The tale to which we have just 
directed the reader’s attention, is a most beautiful specimen of 
elegant and nervous style, and will stand a comparison with some 
of the best compositions of modern times. We trust that no unto- 
ward circumstance will interfere to prevent Mr. Picken from ful- 
filling his purpose, of giving successions of such volumes as 
these. 


The second work on our list, is called ‘‘ Character, or the Jew and 
Gentile.” It is a well written production, and does credit to the 
authoress. There is, however, nothing in the work to justify the 
title, which is so peculiar as to lead us to expect that the contents 


_ of the volumes would explain the selection of the title. ‘he ter- 


mination of the narrative is also out of keeping with the general 
tenor of the novel, and gives us a surprize which is far from being 
natural, and is therefore disagreeable. The story may be shortly 
told: Ralph Beaucaire (the nephew of an old ill-tempered uncle, 
named Peter Coverly) has just become the father of a son and 
heir after some years of marriage, to the great delight of his uncle, 
who intends settling his property on the new-born. Mrs. Beau- 
caire is a silly, vain woman, who could be made something of, but 
her husband is too indolent to take the necessary trouble. Agnes 
Lennox is a young widow of a fine independent mind, whom Mr. 
Beaucaire wishes to see married to his friend ‘Trevor. This object 
he succeeds in accomplishing; they reside in London, and are 
patterns of conjugal happiness. Beaucaire’s uncle buys an estate 
from a lady of the name of Melburn, whose husband, a ruined 
profligate, after squandering her property, is obliged to retire to 
America, where she supports her children by her anonymous 
writings; before this lady’s departure a female takes refuge in her 
house, and begs her protection: she calls herself Hagar, but will 
give no further explanation. Hagar accompanies the family to 
America. ‘The son and heir of the Beaucaires becomes spoilt 
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from the over indulgence of his mother, and the severity of his 
father: he proceeds to London, where he runs a course of riot 
and dissipation. He there meets with a young Jewess, the heiress 
of the rich Baron Mezrack, who has refused several splendid 
offers; he falls in love with her, and finds that she returns his 
passion. She, however, requests that their attachment might be 
kept a secret from her relatives; this the lover promised, and 
retired into the country to his father’s seat. At this place he 
meets with a young lady who soon displaces the fair Jewess from 
his heart. He quarrels with his father, who immediately after 
their separating commits suicide, leaving scarcely any property. 
Young Beaucaire is thrown into prison, where he is attended b 
Hagar; he receives a visit from his chief creditor, an old Jew, the 
grandfather of the heiress, who, on beholding Hagar, recognises 
his long lost daughter, who acknowledges that Beaucaire is her 
son, and that he had been sold when an infant by her seducer, to 
the childless Lady Beaucaire. When the heiress hears this 
news she tells her father of her love, who can now have no objec- 
tion, as the ci-devant Beaucaire has Jewish blood in his veins. 
She returns to England and he renews his attentions, though his 
heart is devoted to another, who is soon to become the bride of 
his friend young Trevor. The evening before the marriage hie 
writes a challenge to Trevor, and a billet to the Jewess, but in his 
hurry misdirects them; next morning he was true to his appoint- 
ment, but when he addresses as he thinks his adversary, he in fact 
finds that it is the Jewess who stands before him burning for re- 
venge; they stand; she fires, and he falls weltering in his blood: 
she then discharges her other pistol, and Esther is a suicide! 

The brief tale of Conrad Blessington does not deserve that we 
should delay upon it long. The object is a moral one, and the 
point of it is developed with considerable skill. The plot is 
founded on the following facts: 

Conrad and Emily Blessington are the children of a lady who 
comes to reside in a small village, and after a few weeks dies of a 
brain fever, without being able to tell to whom the children are to 
be sent. The rector of the village can find in the mother’s papers 
no clue by which he can discover their father, and under these 
circumstances he adopts the boy, and a friend of his, a Mr. Yorke, 
takes the little girl under his protection. Years roll on, and Con- 
rad becomes a young man and wishes to enter the army; in this 
preference he is seconded by a Major Taylor, the friend of Mr. 
Yorke; ultimately he receives a commission, and sets out to join 
his regiment abroad, but not before exchanging vows of eternal 
constancy with Agnes, the daughter of his protéctor. During his 
absence Mr. Yorke’s son, who was jealous of Conrad’s being be- 
loved by Agnes, intercepts his letters, and makes it be believed 
that he has forgotten his friends. Whilst abroad Conrad meets 
his father, who acknowledges him, and leaves him a large property. 
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After various accidents by flood and field, he returns home, 
clears his character from all that has been alleged against it, is 
rewarded by gaining the hand of his beloved Agnes, and seeing 
his sister Emily married to his friend Ernest Bonner. The moral 
of the tale is, that virtue and religion will ultimately overcome 
slander and misrepresentation. 

Mr. Victor Hugo is a veteran French writer, known to all lovers 
of literature as one of the writers of the best of modern historical 
novels. He has written ** Hans of Iceland,” a work full of romantic 
incident and scenery. It is a Norwegian legend, in which a strange 
monster of a man is contemplated in contrast with a lovely young 
virgin, for whom the greatest sympathy is sought to be excited by 
the author. ‘‘ Bug-jargal” is another of M. Hugo’s romances, and 
is drawn from the annals of the revolt of the slaves in Domingo, in 
the memorable year of 1791. ‘‘ The last day of a man condemned 
to Death,” is another of those peculiar romances which shows the 
genius and peculiarities of the mind of M. Hugo in a very striking 
manner. 

The work before us, the “‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” is the largest 
which has as yet been published by this gentleman. The scene of the 
romance is exclusively in Paris, and it is laid in the year 1482, one of 
the most remarkable periods in the annals of France. It is a strange 
and wayward tale, in which fatality forms one of its leading features. 
The origin of the plan took place in the church of Notre Dame, 
where the author some few years since was exploring every corner of 
that noble cathedral. He found in a dark corner, fees his 
researches in one of the towers this word in Greek capitals, evidently 
engraven by a hand on the wall, ANAGKE. 

These characters, black with age and deeply cut in the stone, 
with certain peculiarities of form and posture belonging to the 
Gothic calligraphy, as if to declare that they had been traced there 
by some hand of the middle ages,—and above all, the dismal and 
fatal meaning they conveyed,—struck the author forcibly. He 
asked himself, he strove to divine, what suffering spirit it might be, 
that had determined not to quit this life without stamping this me- 
mento of crime or misfortune on the walls of the old cathedral. 
Since then, the wall has been washed over, or scraped—he remem- 
bered not which—and the inscription has disappeared. For thus it 
is that the wonderful churches of the middle ages have been dealt 
with for two hundred years past: mutilation attacks them in every 
direction, from within as well as from without; the priest smears 
them over—the architect scrapes them—then come the people and 
demolish them. Thus, excepting only the frail memory here pre- 
served of it by the author of this book, nothing now remains of the 
mysterious word engraven in the gloomy tower of Notre-Dame— 
nothing of the unknown destiny which it so mournfully enfolded. 
The man who wrote that word upon that wall, passed away several 
centuries ago from among men—the word, in its turn, has passed 
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away from the walls of the church—the church itself will soon, per- 
haps, pass away from the face of the earth. Upon that word it is 
that this book has been written. 


We must be content with this short summary, as, to give the plot 
such as it is, and many specimens of the scenes, would require that 
this article should be considerably protracted. It is, however, an 
exceedingly amusing work, and is a record of some of the old 
ridiculous customs which used to take place in former times in 
Paris. Scattered here and there, throughout the work, may be 
found materials, which, in combination, would form a very good 
description of that city, in antient times. An outline of this con- 
dition is given in the first volume; and, as it is at once a very fair 
sample of the author, and of the judicious and intelligent translator, 
we shall present it to the reader. 


‘And if you would receive from the old city an impression which the 
modern one is quite incapable of giving you, ascend, on the morning of 
some great holiday, at sunrise, on Easter or Whit-Sunday, to some elevated 
point from which your eye can command the whole capital, and attend 
the awakening of the chimes. Behold, at a signal from heaven—for it is 
the sun that gives it—those thousand churches starting from their sleep. 
At first you hegr only scattered tinklings, going from church to church, 
as when musicians are giving one another notice to begin. Then, all on 
a sudden, behold—for, there are moments when the ear itself seems to 
see—behold, ascending at the same moment, from every steeple, a column 
of sound—as it were, a cloud of harmony! At first the vibration of each 
bell mounts up direct, clear, and, as it were, isolated from the rest, into 
the splendid morning sky: then, by degrees, as they expand, they mingle, 
unite, are lost in each other, and confounded in one magnificent concert. 
Then it is all one mass of sonorous vibrations, incessantly sent forth from 
the innumerable steeples—floating, undulating, bounding, and eddying, 
over the town, and extending far beyond the horizon the deafening circle 
of its oscillations. Yet that sea of harmony is not achaos. Wide and 
deep as it is, it has not lost its transparency: you perceive the winding of 
each group of notes that escapes from the several rings: you can follow 
the dialogue, by turns grave and clamorous, of the crecelle and the 
bourdon: you perceive the octaves leaping from one steeple to another ; 
you observe them springing aloft, winged, light, and whistling, from the 
bell of silver; falling broken and limping from the bell of wood. You 
admire among them the rich gamut incessantly descending and reascending 
the seven bells of St. Eustache ; and you see clear and rapid notes, run- 
ning across, as it were, in three or four luminous zigzags, and vanishing 
like flashes of lightning. Down there you see Saint Martin’s Abbey, a 
shrill and broken-voiced songstress: here is the sinister and sullen voice 
of the Bastille: and at the other end is the great tower of the Louvre, 
with its counter-tenor. The royal chime of the Palais unceasingly casts 
on every side resplendent trillings, upon which fal, at regular intervals, 
the heavy strokes trom the great bell of Notre-Dame, which strike sparkles 
from them like the hammer upon the anvil. At intervals, you perceive 
sounds pass by, of every form, from the triple peal of Saint Germain-des- 
Prés. ‘Then, again, from time to time, that mass of sublime sounds half- 
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opens, and gives passage to the stretto of the Ave-Maria, which glitters 
like an aigrette of stars. Below, in the deepest of the concert, you dis- 
tinguish confusedly the internal music of the churches, exhaled through 
the vibrating pores of their vaulted roofs. Here, certainly, is an opera 
worth hearmg. Ordinarily, the murmur that escapes from Paris in the 
day-time, is the city talking; in the night, it is the city breathing; but 
here, it is the city singing. Listen, then, to this tutti of the steeples— 
diffuse over the whole the murmur of half a million of people—the ever- 
lasting plaint of the river—the boundless breathings of the wind—the 
grave and far quartet of the four forests placed upon the hills, in the 
distance, like so many vast organs,—immersing in them, as in a demi- 
tint, all in the central concert that would otherwise be too rugged or too 
sharp ;—and then say whether you know of anything in the world more 
rich, more joyous, more golden, more dazzling, than this tumult of bells 
and chimes—this furnace of music—these thousand voices of brass, all 
singing together in flutes of stone three hundred feet high—this city 
which is all one orchestra—this symphony as loud as a tempest.’—Vol. 1. 
pp. 307—310. 


We strongly recommend this clever work as a very interesting 
treat. 





Art. X.—Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, 
Coloured, and Negro Population of the West Indies. By 
Mrs. CARMICHAEL, five Years a Resident in St. Vincent and 
Trinidad. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: Whittaker & Co. 1833. 


Tuese volumes are the result of five years’ experience, on the 
part of a very clever lady, in the islands of St. Vincent and 
Trinidad ; and although the principal portion of the work may 
be regarded as locally connected with these places, yet it is, from 
the peculiar identity with one another which prevails in the West 
India colonies, as strictly applicable to any of the islands as it is 
to the two just mentioned. 

Mrs. Carmichael sets out with a sketch of the white population, 
and takes an early occasion to commence a most vigorous defence 
of that much-abused, but, in her estimation, purely innocent cha- 
racter—the West India planter. ‘The planters, she declares, from 
her own experience, are hard-working men; up before sunrise, 
and often the first in the field of a morning, and generally the 
last there at night. Many of them, in these hard times, keep no 
manager, and they have only two overseers to assist in the regu- 
lation of the estate, and these must be white men. With hardly an 
exception, she says, drinking to excess is unknown among planters, 
—or indeed luxury of any description : destitute of those common 
comforts which every British farmer enjoys, but which no money 
can purchase in a tropical country, they are also without those 
luxuries which are to be found in the East Indies. Some few 
indeed have good houses; but the majority are contented with 
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a very humble dwelling, furnished too in the simplest style 
imaginable. 

Again, planters are miserably off with respect of servants: 
between the negligence, and theft, and ignorance of this class, 
the domestic life of a planter is rendered an annoyance.. But he 
does not bear the burden alone; for, if there be any truth in the 
representation given by the authoress of the duties of a planter’s 
wife, the career of a galley-slave must be a paradise to it. In 
most of the colonies, but she can answer positively for St. Vincent, 
there are few children who remain in the island after having 
attained ten or twelve years of age; and why ?—because—she 
says, there is no possibility of procuring either public or private 
teachers, beyond merely in reading and writing, and those of very 
ordinary attainments; and it is needless to say, that, even were a 
mother sufficiently well informed, and calculated, from her natural 
talents and temper, to educate her daughters at home, her other 
domestic duties are of so arduous a nature as totally to preclude 
her doing so. Some few families have tried a governess, but it 
has been found not to answer; for, they almost invariably marr 
soon after coming out; so that at present there is really no alter- 
native, excepting that of sending children to Europe, or leaving 
them to grow up totally ignorant. As for boys, there is no pos- 
sibility of educating them in the West Indies. It is obvious how 
such a practice as this must subvert every principle of domestic 
relationship. ‘The parents, from the moment of the birth of a 
child, look upon him as being devoted to a premature separation 
with them; they fondle and spoil him—he is sent away for his 
education—and, in nine cases out of ten, never comes back at all. 
The girls, who are treated in the same way, come back, it is true, 
but they seldom remain long at home before they get husbands. 
Another influence operating on these children, is the necessary 
associations which they must, in early life, cultivate with the ne- 
groes. Mrs. Carmichael appears very anxious, in this place, to 
refute the imputation that the young Creoles are not only per- 
mitted, but absolutely encouraged, to use the negroes, both old 
and young, tyrannically. She denies that such a system exists ; 
and, although she admits that the children would act oppressively 
against the negroes, still it is only the same treatment as they 
adopt towards every body else. ‘The children of colonists in 
general, says Mrs. Carmichael, from being neglected in their early 
education, and left without steady or systematic control from 
either parent, do conduct themselves, with few exceptions, in a 
manner regardless of the feelings of those around them; but that 
they do this ¢o all who come in their way, and to their parents 
generally more determinedly than to any others. 

Pursuing the description of the white population, the authoress 
treats us with a detailed account of a West India dinner; but 
there appears to be nothing strikingly novel in it. ‘I’o be sure, it 
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was, like all such entertainments in the same quarter, a load of 
substantials; but there was also a negligence and ignorance dis- 
played by the servants in putting down the dishes, which seems 
to have disappointed the lady very poignantly. Many of the 
guests brought their servants with them, and there was therefore 
an immense concourse of them, of all descriptions; some with 
livery, and some without ; some with shoes, but generally without; 
some wore white jackets, others were uf coloured striped jean; 
some were young, some old; some were coloured, and others 
negro men; there was no arrangement, co-operation, or agree- 
ment among the servants, save only in one thing—and that was 
in stealing; for, a bottle of wine was hardly opened, until some 
clever hand whipped it away, and, without any apparent fear of 
detection or sense of shame, openly handed it out of the window 
to those in waiting to receive it. In short, the servants’ mouths 
were stuffed full the whole time; and so occupied were they all 
in making the most of a good’ opportunity, that the ladies’ plates 
would never have been changed, had it not been for the repeated 
and loud reproof of the gentlemen. 

A very poor account is given in this work of the religious con- 
dition of the whites, particularly in respect of the instruction of 
the negroes. She does not hesitate to say that, as far as she 
could find out, religion occupied very little the attention of the 
great majority of society; and still there was very litle opposition 
to it. With many families, there was the strictest decorum on 
this subject, as far as this could be proved by regularly attending 
church ; but, in general, they acted as if the Sabbath day ended 
when the bell tolled for the conclusion of the morning service. 
During her residence in St. Vincent, there was no evening service. 
And she adds, I would say generally, however, that satisfied with 
a certain form of religion and morality, I seldom or ever met with 
any one who seemed ever to think seriously upon the subject of 
religion. J saw no one read religious books, nur did there seem 
any desire to peruse works of this description. 

It is remarkable that fish should form the principal food of all 
classes of white people. The common family dinner of a West 
India planter is much inferior, both in quantity and quality, to 
that of people in the very middling ranks of life at home, so high 
is the price of all necessaries of life in these colonies. Many and 
many a respectable family, she tells us, have for dinner every day 
nothing more than the jack-fish, a roasted plantain or yam, with 
occasionally, as a treat, a bit of salt pork. ‘Those who are settled 
in the island a long time, are so habituated to this style of living, 
that their usual mode of inviting a friend is—‘ Come and eat fish 
with us.’ A chapter on the coloured population succeeds: it Is 
unfavourable to them, but contains nothing which particularly de- 
serves to be dwelt upon. In speaking of the negro population, 
Mrs. Carmichael commences by meeting the oft-repeated charge— 
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that the negroes are overworked. For the purpose of exhibiting 
the absence of all foundation for such an accusation, she enters into 
a detail of the nature of their employment, and commences with 
that well-known cultivation in which the great majority of negroes 
are engaged, namely, the cultivation of the sugar-cane. Early 
in November, she informs us, the land is prepared for holing : 
the holes are about fifteen inches deep, and from three to four 
feet square, lined regularly off: they are as exact as the squares 
of a backgammon-board : this is the hardest work upon the estate, 
and an allowance of rum and water is distributed to each in the 
field so occupied. 
Now, this is the hardest work required in the culture of the 
cane; and Mrs. Carmichael declares that, after having watched 
the negroes employed in it over and over again, it is nothing 
at all compared, as to the fatigue that attends it, to the common 
operations of ploughing, reaping, or mowing, in this country. 
The hoe used by the negroes is by no means weighty, or any- 
thing like too heavy for an adult. The work of holing is very 
slowly gone through, and the negroes are described as losing 
half their time in pauses, during which they tell some pleasant 
stories to each other. They were never heard by Mrs. Carmichael 
to complain of their labour as too hard, but she knew many of 
them to rejoice at the approach of the season which was to bring 
it round, as they then obtained an additional allowance of rum and 
water. During the whole year there is a person whose duty it is 
to fetch water three times a day to the negroes; and, if the day 
be very hot, he brings it five times. Either rum or mandango sugar 
or molasses is given, and the women generally prefer the sugar. 
The other stages of this cultivation are described as follows :— 


‘ Planting canes generally commences in the end of November, or begin- 
ning of December; from three to four plants are put in each square. The 
plant consists of the upper joints of the cane, which contain no saccharine 
juices, from eight to nine inches long, with generally five to six eyes, from 
which the shoots sprout. This is very light work, and they make it more so 
by trifling over it in such a way, that this at once strikes the eye of a stran- 
ger,—premising that stranger to have been in the habit of watching farming 
operations in Great Britain. 

‘Weeding the young canes succeeds planting; it is begun when the cane 
is about twenty inches in height: this is very easy work, and is performed 
by children from eight years and upwards; they have each hoes proportioned 
to their strength. Children are uniformly preferred for this work, because, 
their feet being small, they do not tread down the young plants as a grown 
person would do. 

‘ Stripping canes is the next operation: every joint of the cane as it grows 
throws out two very long leaves with serrated edges. From the powerful sun 
of that country these leaves soon droop, wither, and become dry as straw. 
They are, therefore, stript off the cane to expose it to the full effect of the 
sun’s rays, in order to ripen it sufficiently, otherwise it would be unfit for the 
after progress of sugar making. These dried leaves are called trash, and are 
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laid along the ground to prevent the sun’s influence on the earth, that every 
moisture possible may be retained for the nourishment of the plant. Part of 
the trash is used for foddering the cattle; and it is always used for thatching 
houses, and suits equally well as straw. Stripping is light but disagreeable 
work; for, though the serrated edges have become too dry to cut the fingers, . 
they are then brittle, add fly about like thistle-down. They are stript once, 
or many times, according as the season proves wet or dry. 

‘Cutting canes in general commences in January; at least anything cut 
before that time is merely small cutting to obtain plants, or make a few hogs- 
heads before Christmas. 

‘During crop time (that is, harvest) the negroes are employed in the ma- 
nufacture of sugar, and the general agriculture of the estate. 


The negroes are described as enjoying the crop time precisely 
with as much glee as the harvest is celebrated in this country. 
Songs are sung, and old stories are told, whilst, from the very cane 
which they are cutting, a sweet and cool juice may be drunk with- 
out the least hindrance on the part of the planters, who, on the 
contrary, encourage them to use it during their labours, in order 
to prevent their stealing the canes. But this is a crime which is 
not unfrequently committed, the stolen canes are wanted privately 
by negroes for feeding their own hogs, or selling to huxter women 
for 4d. a bottle of the juice. ‘The latter manufacture from this a 
syrup, which usually sells for about 13d. the bottle. Mrs. Car- 
michael assures us, what would appear without her authority to be 
difficult to be believed, that the planters know how, and to what 
extent, they are plundered in this way, yet that they overlook all 
this out of mere indulgence to the negroes. 

When the cane kecomes about twenty inches high, after the 
first weeding the ground about it is manured. Pens for the stock, 
well laid with trash, are put up in different parts of the estate, so 
that the manure may never be far distant from any part of the es- 
tate which requires it. It is carried by mules or carts, or, if too 
steep for these, by the negroes, from the pens, in light wicker ' 
baskets. These they carry on their heads; in fact, a negro car- 
ries every thing on his head, and, be what it may, poises it with 
surprising nicety: give a little child a tea-cup to carry, and it is 
always hoisted on his head, and he will trip off with as much un- 
concern as if he had nothing on it, while his arms are swung on 
each side like two pendulums. Mrs. Carmichael has often asked 
them why they always carried every thing on their head, and they 
uniformly answered, ‘‘ what’s on the he head we no feel, what on 
a hand hurt da shoulder.” 

Whatever may be our feelings about carrying the manure, the 
negro is perfectly indifferent to any sensibility on that point. 

After the cane has been cut it is submitted twice to the rollers. 
These rollers are worked on a spindle by mills. The latter being 
worked by either water power, wind, or mules. ‘The rollers are 
studded with teeth, so that they dovetail into one another; the 
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rotation of the spindle turns the rollers, all being covered with an 
iron case. ‘The cane is passed twice through the rollers; the 
juice is dropped during the process into the mill-bed, this bed 
being covered with sheet lead, and, as its plane is inclined, the 
juice runs off quickly into a large receiver beneath. The juice is 
then sent off by a spout to the boiling house, which, for the 
sake of securing the property against accidents by fire, must al- 
ways be built at some distance from the mill-house. ‘The boiling 
over the juice is received into the clarifier, or, if such a vessel is 
not on the estate, then it goes into the grand copper. Carbonate 
of lime is then added, in different proportions, from one to twelve 
ounces, in the grand copper, according to the age, ripeness, and 
luxuriance of the canes, some being so ripe and old as to require 
little or no temper lime. Mrs. Carmichael continues her inte- 


resting account of the manufacture of sugar in the following pas- 
sage :— 


‘These coppers or boilers are in number from five to six; the largest, 
which is farthest from the fire, may hold from 300 to 500 gallons; they de- 
crease in size as they approach the fire place, until the smallest of them, 
which is called the teach, decreases to 70 or 80 gallons. By the time the 
juice has been boiled down from the grand copper containing 500 gallons, to 
the teach over the fire containing 70 or 80 gallons, the sugar then nearly ap- 
proaches to granulation. The time that this process occupies depends en- 
tirely on the state of the weather; for, when the weather is dry, and the 
canes ripe, a strike of sugar (which is the contents of the smallest copper) 
may be taken off in three quarters of an hour, or an hour; but, should the 
weather be showery, the fuel is damp, and there is what is technically termed 
a spring in the canes, which produces such watery juices, that more boiling 
is necessary to evaporate those watery particles before granulation takes 
place: this destroys the qualitp of the sugar, from having been so long on 
the fire. The head boiler-man is at the teach, and is a person of no small 
consequence, as he is responsible for the cleanliness of the boiling-house: at 
each of the other coppers there is a negro to assist, who are also responsible 
to him. When the head boiler-man thinks it probable that the liquor is 
nearly approaching to granulation, he puts it in a copper skimmer, and, 
turning it two or three times in the air, he knows by the consistency of the 
drop, whether the liquor is likely to granulate sufficiently; or, if too much 
so, he adds some portion of the liquor in the second teach, to reduce it. As 
soon as he finds it in a proper state to strike, that is, to send it by means of 
a spout from the teach to the wooden cooler, he then performs this operation. 
There are always from two to three wooden coolers, each being able to con- 
tain from five to six strikes, that is, a hogshead of sugar, generally averaging 
at the king’s beam about fifteen cwt. According to the size of the estate, 
there is made from one to three hogsheads per day; but, if there are two sets 
of coppers, it will produce nearly double that quantity. 

‘The sugar conuected in the different boilings throughout the day is next 
morning put in the hogsheads, as nearly as can be guessed, at a certain tem- 
perature; this requires some nicety, for, if it is pnt too hot into the hogs- 
head, the molasses carry off a great part of the sugar through the curing 
holes of the hogshead into the cistern made to receive the molasses. If, on 
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the contrary, it is put into the hogshead too cold, it retains the molasses, and 
this of course spoils the sugar. 

‘After being put into the hogshead, it remains from twelve to fifteen days 
in the curing-house, to afford time for the molasses to drain thoroughly from 
it; it is next rammed down with heavy rammers or mallets, until the hogs- 
head is perfectly filled; and it is then headed up by the cooper, marked with 
the name of the estate and number of hogshead and weight, and carted to be 
shipped for Great Britain.’ 


But the juice is not the only part that supplies the means of 
convenience and comfort to man. The dry leaves of the cane do 
for fodder, for thatch, and for fuel. The green upper leaves, 
which remain on the plant until it is ripe, are chopped and mixed 
up with some of the skimmings from the sugar and molasses with 
plenty of water and a few handfuls of salt, and forms a capital 
feeding for the stock. The rind and substance of the cane, after 
the juice has been extracted from it, is called migass. It is made 
up into small bundles, and carried to a house, called the migass 
house, a large building, where it goes through the process of fer- 
mentation: in the course of a month it becomes perfectly dry, and 
is the best possible fuel for boiling the sugar. Even the ashes of 
this fuel is a useful material in enriching the soil. In making 
rum, which is sometimes an after process, about eighty-five gallons 
of water, twenty-five of molasses, twenty of the skimmings of su- 
gar, are put into a large cask, and left there to ferment. When 
the liquor has fallen, that is, when the fermentation has subsided 
it is taken out, and is submitted to distillation. From the subject 
of the sugar cane Mrs. Carmichael proceeds to give us an account 
of the negro servants, amongst whom is invariably a nondescript, 
with undefined power, commonly called the head servant. ‘The 
cook is generally a male; he is a man of great consequence, and 
does nothing but manufacture soups, dress meat, fish, vegetables, 
&c.; he would demean himself by baking or making puddings; he 
scours no pans, and always has a boy and woman to obey his or- 
ders. Nothing will induce him to submit to such an innovation as 
any sort of a jack for roasting: it is in vain that the most exquisite 
art has exhausted itself in contrivances for the cooking of meat by 
exposing it to the fire; massa rejects such trumpery, and will 
have his own way, which is simply this, to place two strong logs 
of wood on each side of the fire, a nail is driven in the wood to 
support the spit, a boy then turns the spit, and the meat is in ge- 
neral tolerably well roasted. 

The style of domestic life amongst the negroes is next noticed by 
Mrs. Carmichael. Their houses, she tells us, are built in various 
ways, some of stone, cemented by mud and white-washed; some are 
built of wood, while others are wove like basket work,—the inter- 
stices being filled up with clay and mud, which, when white-washed, 
look very nice. They thatch them neatly with migass. ‘They have 
no chimneys, as they rarely work in doors. As to the size of their 
house, that is in some measure dependent upon the rank of the negro, 
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and the number in family. Generally speaking, the area of negro 
houses varies from fifteen feet by twenty, to twenty by thirty. Some 
single men and single women have a house with only one sitting 
room, and a smaller chamber apart for their bed-room. But head 
negroes, or families, have always two good rooms, and some have 
three. 

There are in these houses windows and window-shutters—locks to 
the doors, boarded floors, and, in the houses of negroes of character 
and rank, there are bedsteads with mosquito curtains, their bedding 
being for the most part a bag filled with the dried plantain leaf. 
This I have myself slept upon, and used in my own family, and have 
found it a very comfortable bed indeed. ‘They have a bolster and 
pillows of the same materials; blankets (one Witney blanket is 
given every year by the master), a good sheet, and very often a nice 
bed-quilt; the two latter articles are furnished by themselves. A 
little shelved corner cupboard, displaying many a showy coloured 
plate, cup, and saucer, is a common piece of furniture; a good table, 
one or two benches, and some chairs, with a high table to serve as a 
sideboard, upon which are displayed the tumblers and wine glasses, 
often a large shade for the candle,—these, with their box of clothes, 
form the general furniture of a good industrious negro’s house, who 
is probably a head man ; for, a common field negro, although he can 
afford all this, has not in general reached that stage of civilization 
that engenders the desire of possessing such articles, 

Mrs, Carmichael, upon a strict survey with her own eyes of the 
state of the negro residences, does not hesitate to declare, that, in her 
opinion, the negroes of the West Indies ‘ are more comfortabl 
lodged than the working classes in England or Scotland.” The 
place selected for their houses is always the healthiest spot in the 
estate, neither too high, to be cold, nor too low, to be damp. ‘The 
have a piece of ground behind their houses, where they cultivate 
various profitable plants and fruits: they are encouraged in ever 
way to cultivate these gardens, and even seeds are provided for them 
whenever he may require them; so that Mrs. Carmichael seems to 
be entitled to conclude that the negroes are well off, according to 
their idea of comfort, and the climate in which they reside ; and as 
for the necessaries of life, they are abundantly supplied with those. 
She is so satisfied with their state at present that she is by no means 
sure that we should be conferring any benefit by introducing 
European fashions in the colonies ; so that, while we should labour 
to civilize and inform the negro, which will by and by produce all 
its effects, taste, among others,—we should also studiously avoid 
suddenly introducing, or unnaturally encouraging artificial wants; 
which, although originally luxuries, become in time necessary to 
comfort. | 

The clothing provided for the negroes forms an important chapter 
in this work. It is distributed annually, and consisted of the English 
broad cloth, called Pennistown, the same which is worn by the 
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Scotch women for petticoats. Of the blue Pennistowns, they receive 
every year at Christmas six yards, a yard and half wide. Of the 
linen five yards. The allowance of clothing for children depends 
upon their age; but, after twelve years of age, the full quantity is 
given,. Additional clothing is afterwards distributed to those whose 
work is harder, and very often indeed also to those whose careless- 
ness has deprived them of clothing; for, during the rainy season— 
clothed they must be. Every individual, from birth, receives one 
blanket annually ; and, in the event of an accouchment, there is ab- 
solutely not a want that is not supplied. 

The women’s gala dresses consist of fine worked muslin gowns, 
with handsome flounces ; satin and sarsenet bodices are very com- 
mon; their under garments are of the best materials, and they have 
either good cotton or silk stockings ; their kid dancing shoes are often 
of the gayest colours, while their expensive turbans are adjusted with 
a grace that makes the dress really appear elegant. It is common 
for them to have not a hair dresser, but a head dresser, or rather a 
turban putter on, upon such occasions ; and, for the mere putting on 
of the turban, they pay a quarter dollar,—not less than 1s. ld. 
sterling!! ‘This is a custom not confined to domestics, but predo- 
minates throughout all ranks of the female slave population. 

Notwithstanding this brilliant and creditable account, yet it is 
somehow or other the fact, that negroes have been seen, and still are 
seen, without a tack to their backs. How comes this? Mrs, Car- 
michael says it is the effect of two causes; the one is, that a sense 
of decency is scarcely known to a savage ; and the other is, that the 
extreme heat of the weather inclines the negro to limit his exterior 
covering. The state of their natural skin, too, is so peculiar, that 
when a shower of rain comes they pull off their shirts, hide them 
under a hedge, and expose themselves to the rain, which flows off 
from their oily skin without doing the least inconvenience to them. 
The shower being over, they resume the shirts. Negroes are fond 
of bathing ; and little infants, of not a year old, will sit for hours 
together in the shallow bed of a river. This braces and strengthens 
them ; and it is found that a very free use of the cold bath contri- 
butes much to the health of the white population also, Should a 
negro get very wet, and remain with wet clothes on, he is almost 
sure to suffer severely ; pleurisy is often the consequence, and the 
disease proceeds with such rapidity, that a very few hours terminate 
it one way or another. The planters, however, are all half phy- 
sicians ; that is, they know the indications of approaching disease ; 
and, upon the slightest appearances of pleurisy, they administer 
calomel and jalap, and the estate’s medical attendant is instantly sent 
for to bleed the patient. It is astonishing how few deaths occur 
from this disease, in consequence of the prompt assistance which is 
uniformly given, There is no trifling ;—the most violent remedies 
are applied without delay, and the best effects generally follow. 
The food allowed to field negroes is tolerably liberal—they have 
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two pounds of salt fish each, a week; head negroes have four 
pounds ; every child has a pound and a half every week. The fish 
is preferred by them over salt beef or pork.. Besides the back gar- 
dens spoken of to each house, the negro has a pasture also at a 
short distance off. Here he plants trees which supply provisions, 
such as the plantain and banana. Two full grown bunches of plan- 
tains are worth from 4s. to 4s. 6d. sterling, if bought wholesale, but 
by retail they are exactly double the price. A bunch contains no 
certain number of plantains, but a good full bunch will seldom ex- 
ceed thirty or forty plantains, and seldom fall short of twenty. One 
hundred plantains is considered by a negro, along with salt fish, as 
much as he can eonsume in a week. The plantain and yam are to 
the negro, what the potatoe is to the lower classes in Britain. Every 
good plantain tree yields one perfect bunch annually; when this is 
taken off, the tree must be cut down to the ground, and in the fol- 
lowing year, two or three other trees sprout from the old stock, and 
they each yield their bunch. Thus every successive year the crop is 
increased with great rapidity. 

The Banana is cultivated precisely in the same way. They have also 
the bread fruit tree, which bears a hundred heads at a time, each 
being of the value of from 3d. to 8d., according to its size. The yams 
are propogated by cuttings, like the potatoes. But there is no end 
to the list of the vegetables which they cultivate for their own use, 
or for the market. Mrs. Carmichael declares that there is not a 
single negro who could not easily accumulate his 30/. a year, and 
very many, she says, save much more. But it is not alone by 
vegetable productions that the slaves make their money; they rear 
stock also, such as great quantities of fowls, ducks, Guinea birds, 
pigs, and full grown hogs, in many instances making the exclusive 
supply to colonial markets. They also rear goats and kids. They 
are in general loth to part with the head and feet, as they wish to 
keep such dainties for themselves. At the time that Mrs. Car- 
michael lived at St. Vincent, pork sold at eight pence sterling 
per lb. A pig fit for roasting, fourteen shillings. A chicken, two 
shillings. A full grown fowl, from three and sixpence to four and 
sixpence. A pair of ducks, twelve and sixpence. Arrow root is 
made in abundance by the negroes, and is prepared nearly in the 
same way as the starch, from the root of the manioe. It sells at 
two shillings, or thereabouts, the quart bottle, and can always be 
had in the coloured hucksters’ shops. 

Having now described the’residences and the means of support 
of the estates’ negroes, our authoress next undertakes the descrip- 
tion of their daily tare. The head people (this name is given to the 
drivers, boiler-men, coopers, masons, and other useful mechanics) 
have their breakfast boiled generally the preceding evening. The 
mess consists of green plantains, eddoes or yam, made into soup, 
with an abundance of creole peas or beans, or the eddoe leaf, the 
calialou, or perhaps a plant which grows indigenous, and particularly 
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among the canes; it is known by the name of weedy weedy ; I never 
could learn that there was any other appellation for it; it also nearly 
resembles spinach. This soup is seasoned with salt fish, and occa- 
sionally, as a change, with a bit of salt pork. The soup is boiled 
very thoroughly, and forms a substantial mess, being of the con- 
sistency of thick potatoe soup. It is well spiced with countr 
peppers, and, cooked as they cook it, is a most excellent dish sedend: 
All the various soups, whether tanias, calialou, pigeon-pea, or 
pumpkin, are to be found almost daily at the tables of the white 
population, whose children are almost fed upon these messes. 1 
never met with an European who did not relish all the different 
creole soups, or, as they are often called ‘‘ negro-pot.” 

Dinner is not a regular meal with them: a roasted yam, or plan- 
tain, and a bit of salt fish, roasted on the coals with it, is their 
repast between twelve and two, which are their dinner hours, 

The wives of these people: eat with their husbands ; for, though 
the latter have several, still one regularly lives with him. To their 
children they give soup, roasted yam, plantain, or sweet cassada: 
at noon they get farine, cassada, plantain-cake, or roasted corn. 
Their drink is either molasses, syrup, or sugar and water; and 
in crop-time they take the cane-juice heated, and before it be- 
gins to thicken. But the supper is the important meal with 
the negroes, and their soup, although the principal dish, is not 
the only one: they often have tum-tum, made of plantains boiled 
quite soft, and beat in a wooden mortar; it is eaten like a 
potatoe-pudding ; at other times the plantain, after being . beaten 
soft, is made up into round cakes, and fried. Ripe plantains 
roasted is another dish, but they are best sliced and fried, and 
indeed are superior to apple-fritters. Pigeon-peas, stewed with a 
lith a little bit of salt fish, or salt pork, with the addition of country 
peppers and sweet herbs, is another supper-dish. In fact, it would 
require almost a volume to enumerate all their different modes of 
dressing their provisions. ..Sweet cassada roasted is excellent; and 
when they kill a hog, which they all do three or four times a-year, 
besides the pigs which they sell, they keep the head of the hog, and 
dress it in the following manner :—The head and feet being cleaned, 
and made quite white, they are boiled until soft in strong salt and 
water, or, if near the sea, in sea-water. The meat is then picked 
off the head, and, being cut up in small pieces, it is placed, along 
with the feet, in a deep scien and when cold, immersed in water 
well salted, lime-juice sufficient to acidulate it, and plenty of country 
peppers. It will keep good for a week at least, which renders it a 
very convenient dish. It is eaten cold; and the sauce, with a bit 
of cassada cake or farine soaked in it, is liked by every one. The 
The dish is well known in the West Indies by the name of souse, 
and is a favourite with all. 

Turtle is the cheapest meat in the market, and the negroes some- 
times buy it. They scarcely care for any other fresh meat. The 
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cnildren are under the care of one woman, who keeps them in a 
house, and sends tem home at night. ‘These women behave to the 
children better than the mothers themselves. The method of rear- 
ing the children is somewhat peculiar. The mother always suckles 
the infant. For the first fortnight the nurse gives it no spoon-food ; 
but from that time it gets two meals a-day of arrow-root, or pap of 
some kind or other. Every third or fourth day she gives it a tea- 
spoonful of castor-oil, and bathes it morning and evening in cold water, 
After completely immersing it two or three times in the water, the 
nurse takes the baby, and holding it by the right leg only, she sus. 
poe it thus for about? a second ; she then suspends it by the left 
eg, next by the right arm, then by the left one, shaking each joint 
apparently very roughly; and last of all, taking the infant, she throws 
it up into the air, catching it very adroitly. ‘They consider this the 
best and only method of making the baby’s joints firm and supple. 
At first the child cries when this operation is performed, but it soon 
becomes used to it, laughs and enjoys it amazingly. If an infant 
cry after it has been for some time washed in this way, they say, 
‘he good for noting at all, he coward too much.” 

At five or six months’ old these children all eat the creole soup, 
even pretty well seasoned with country peppers. A negro mother 
would think it downright starvation if you were to deny her child 
salt fish; and it is quite common to see a little child of a few 
months’ old, sucking a great piece of salt fish or salt pork. I have 
often tried children with fowl-soup, but I never found they could 
be persuaded to eat it. Infants are never weaned before they are 
fifteen or sixteen months, and rarely so early. They are often great 
robust children, following their mother all over the estate, before 
they are weaned. 

Upon every estate there is an hospital for the sick. Their dis- 
eases are slight disorders of the stomach, arising chiefly from 
eating the cane at an improper period. ‘They are liable to 
pleurisy, but the promptness with which they are treated secures 
them from feeling much uneasiness from that disease. Cutaneous 
diseases, as boils on the surface, from the use of salt meat, and 
eruptions, from mosquito-bites, are very common also; but, of all 
diseases which affect them, the mal d’éstomac is that the. most 
difficult to cure. The presence of this disease is manifested by 
one very singular symptom; namely, the passion which the pa- 
tients have for eating dirt. Mrs. Carmichael gives several cases 
of this disease, which are quite shocking. ‘They all proved fatal. 
But Mrs. Carmichael tells us that she cannot recall to her mind 
that, during the whole period of her residence in the West Indies, 
she ever saw a single case of deformity in a child, or any grown 
person whose shape was not perfectly free from any defect. She 
never saw, either, but one blind negro, and three whose limbs 
were lost by amputation. 

The notion, by some persons entertained, that ‘ the slaves are 
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idolaters,” is erroneous. There is no trace of idol worship amongst 
them. Mrs. Carmichael took some trouble to enlighten her do- 
mestics on this important subject, and she relates that she found 
one strange notion common to every negro mind with which she 
became acquainted :—it was, she says, while speaking of the re- 
surrection of Lazarus, that one of the negroes, interrupting me, 
said, ‘“‘ Misses, we all come live again, after we go dead.” ‘* Yes,” 
said I, ‘* at the resurrection,—that is, the last day of the world, 
when every one shall be raised from the dead, and appear before 
God, as Judge.” ‘* Yes, misses,” replied the negro, “* me know 
that; we go dead one day, next day we bury in a coffin, the third 
day we shiver in a coffin, and den we go dead again till all de 
world come quite done.” ‘ I need scarcely say that I endeavoured 
to remove this belief, but I found it to be almost an universally 
received opinion among negroes.’ 

The negroes principally go to the Methodist chapels; and 
Mrs. Carmichael does not hesitate to say that they are by no 
means the better for their trouble. ‘ Strange as it may seem,’ she 
says, ‘ but I never asked a negro if he knew who was God’s Son, 
or the Redeemer of mankind? that he could answer:—‘* Me 
never know ‘bout him,” was the universal answer. I have put this 
question to dozens of negroes, of all ages, who were in the habit 
of attending the Methodist chapel; nay, who had attended for 
many years with regularity; and yet it appeared that not one of 
them had ever heard of the Saviour in so plain a way as to convey 
to him an idea of his being.’ Under these circumstances, she is 
unwillingly driven to believe that the Methodist missions have 
done little for the cause of true religion; and have rather helped 
to foster dangerous delusion. The Methodists, she fears, have 
done harm; for, they have diffused a general feeling among the 
negro population, that abstaining from dancing, from drinking (a 
vice, by the way, which negroes are rarely prone to), and a certain 
phraseology, which is mere form on their part, is Christianity. 
Now, it would be much better, if the negroes were taught that 
lying, stealing, cruelty to each other, or the brute creation, slander, 
and disobedience, were sins in the sight of God, rather than level 
their anathemas against dancing—the favourite, the innocent re- 
creation of the negroes; unless when it trenches, as it sometimes 
does, upon the sacredness of the Sabbath. Religion of this kind 
is the thing to ¢ake with the negro ; it invokes no self-denial, ex- 
cepting dancing, and the renunciation of gay clothes and jew- 
ellery. Fond as the negroes are of dancing and fine clothes, they 
are more willing to yield upon these points, than they are to ab- 
aw from lying, theft, fighting, cruelty, or slandering their neigh- 

ours. 

The superstition of the negroes is not more wild than is that of 
many of the lower classes in Scotland. The Obeah, in the West 
Indies, is nothing more or less than a species of witchcraft. In 
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speaking, generally of the character of the negroes, Mrs. Carmichael 
certainly does not spare her terms of severity, and, on the whole, she 
bestows on them a very bad reputation. 

In another chapter in this volume, Mrs. Carmichael gives some 
conversations which she had with some of the natives of Africa, but 
the language put into the mouth of these negroes, we confess, ap- 
pears to us to be a very different thing from what such a person 
would or could say; for, one who, like these Africans, could speak 
English so well as we find it in her register, must be too old a bird 
not to suit his words to the occasion. 

When Mrs. Carmichael comes to the chapter on the relation be- 
tween the planter and the slave, she lets out the admission fairly, 
that there are few negro servants who have not, at one time or an- 
other, been whipped, that is, whipped with a switch, or, if for a very 
flagrant offence, perhaps with a horsewhip. But then, she asks, are 
not the same offences as these slaves are punished for, visited with 
the like penalty in England? She admits that every driver has a 
whip: but then what is it for? she answers, that the driver is first 
out in the morning always, and that, by cracking his whip three 
times, he gives the warning to the slaves to go to work. To this 
explanation, she adds, that she has been frequently both late and 
early on plantations, and that she never saw a single instance of the 
whip being used. But how futile, how unworthy of her good sense 
and understanding, are these palliations of Mrs. Carmichael. Not 
see the driver flog? Why to be sure not—what!—do it in the pre- 
sence of an English lady? No, no,—the system of negro ill-treat- 
ment stands upon a better organized footing than that. In the name 
of simple reason, if the whip is only carried to be a matin alarm-bell 
to the lazy negro, what business has the driver with it after he has 
discharged his functions as a watchman? In truth, were we to cre- 
dit the whole of the highly charged picture of a negro’s life, as it is 
given here, we should certainly conclude that the sylvan scenes of 
Arcadia were only a purgatory compared to it. ‘The negroes, ac- 
cording to this lady, are only contemptible and vicious in every part 
of their conduct, except in that which is immediately under the con- 
troul of the planters; and the moment that their influence begins, 
the poor negro assumes an unwonted importance in the scale of hu- 
manity; he is seen smiling and singing and making his labour a 
source of amusement; he is decked out in his cottage, with his mos- 
quito beds, and surrounded by his garden of valuable trees and 
aromatic plants; he is then shewn to be an object of tenderness, 
should his little black finger only ache; and, in short, the prosperous 
state of the negro is not more to be admired than the generosity of 
the paternal government under which he has the good fortune to 
live! No wonder then that she should express her admiration of the 
wise administration of justice to the slave, both from proprietors 
and managers, who accurately measure the treatment of a negro, 
according to his real personal character. This involves a world of 
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trouble, but it is a trouble they daily take. Tio manage a West 
Indian estate with wisdom, justice, humanity, and prudence,—with 
a never-ceasing reference to individual character, both as to rewards 
and punishments, requires more patience, good temper, and pene- 
tration, than those who never lived upon, or knew the real circum- 
stances of an estate, can almost believe. .She, herself, tried for two 
years to have no recourse to corporal punishment among her domes- 
tics (and town domestics are more unmanageable than country 
negroes), but, finding at length, after a course of kindness, indulgence, 
and instruction, that her servants became notorious for insolence 
and misconduct, and abhorring the alternative of corporal punish- 
ment, she had them all sent to the estate. 

In addition, Mrs. Carmichael can aver, from personal knowledge, 
that the field labour on an estate is never begun before a quarter to 
six in that season of the year when the sun rises earliest,—say from 
April to July: in the other months, from a quarter past six to half- 
past, is as early as work ever commences. At eight, the negroes go 
to breakfast; they return at nine; at noon they go to dinner, and 
return at two in the afternoon: and at six they leave the field; after 
which they have generally to bring a bundle of grass each, or cane 
top, for the stock, which occupies them from five to ten minutes 
more; but they may all be in their houses by a quarter after six, or 
at half-past six at furthest. 

Such is the excessive solicitude of the planter for the health of 
the negroes, that the moment a shower of rain is threatened, the 
great bell of the estate is immediately tolled to call the men from 
the field, and Mrs. Carmichael has seen a whole day lost in this 
way; a heroic sacrifice, no doubt, of the planters, to their benevo- 
lent apprehensions lest the negro should suffer the inconvenience of 
a wetting! 

Mrs. Carmichael soon grew tired of St. Vincent, and fixed on 
Trinidad as her ultimate residence. It is proper for us here to men- 
tion that this lady has been profoundly mysterious from the ‘very 
commencement, as to the motives which brought her to the West 
Indies. During the whole of our progress through the first volume, 
we were altogether puzzled to find out if Mrs, Carmichael was a 
traveller merely by taste, who had made an excursion to St. Vincent, 
in pursuance of some benevolent impulse connected with the spiri- 
tual welfare of the poor negro—or was the wife of a military officer 
stationed with the his regiment in the island, or haply the lady of 
one of those calumniated men, the planters, whose parental kindness 
to the poor kidnapped creatures from Africa she so enthusiastically 
eulogizes. It is not, however, until we came to the second volume, 
that any information on this head is vouchsafed to us, and even then 
we only have it indirectly, for, it is merely implied in some state- 
ments which are made for altogether different purposes. We were 
not a little astonished when we pursued our guide to the island 
of Trinidad, to find that Mr. C. (such is the designation that 
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we are authorized to employ) migrated there for the purpose of 
taking an estate and cultivating it as a planter. 

Of Trinidad, its produce, commerce, curiosities, and inhabitants, 
the authoress gives us a particular account ; and we infer from some 
passages in the work, but we are never directly informed, that Mr, 
Carmichael became proprietor of an estate at a place called Mount 
Laurel, at some distance from the Port of Spain, the chief town, 
where, of course, he employed a considerable number of slaves, 
Amongst other characteristics which distinguished the Port of Spain, 
was the state of the law, enforcing some particular municipal regu- 
lations, For instance, all householders in that locality are legally 
bound to sweep and keep perfectly clean the whole front of their 
houses, or lot of ground, and every drain is daily washed and kept 
clear: Every house, too, is obliged to be furnished with a barrel of 
water in case of fire, and there is a heavy penalty for any one who 
transgresses these regulations. There are two places where the 
whole sweepings, &c. of the town are ordered to be deposited; so 
that no nuisance of any description ever meets the eye. No swine 
or goats are allowed to be seen, either in the town or suburbs: any 
person, whether free or not, is permitted to kill the animal, if found 
at large within those bounds. The person who kills a hog, is en- 
titled to cut off, instanter, and carry away the head; but half an hour 
is allowed for the owner to claim the body: meanwhile the slayer, 
generally a negro, is seen watching at a convenient distance, and no 
sooner is the half-hour expired, than he pounces on the body of the 
pig, and drags it away with him, which he is entitled by usage to 
do. Dogs are under the same law as to the right of killing; besides 
a fine of 10/7. currency upon the owner. Every owner of a dog must 
have it licensed: and it must be secured, during the day, with a col- 
lar round its neck, with its owner’s name: by neglect of’ this, a pe- 
nalty is incurred of 25/. currency. 

In the Port of Spain, Mrs, Carmichael was bound to confess that 
the society was far superior to that of St. Vincent, but, as if to com- 
pensate for this advantage, the negroes of ‘Trinidad were quite as 
immoral as the slaves of St. Vincent. On going out to St. Laurel, 
one day, it seems that Mr. Carmichael pointed out to his lady the 
place where some treasure was found, when he, (Mr. Carmichael), 
was sent to look for it, with Captain Rhind and a brother lieutenant 
with a company of the 55rd regiment. By this, we learn that Mr. 
Carmichael was an officer of the army, who had visited this quarter 
before with his regiment, and who was induced, by what he saw of 
the prosperity of former times to the planters, to become one of them 
himself. It so happened, that the individual who pointed out the 
plantation where the Spanish treasure was laid, was an Irishman 
named Malony, a baker in Port of Spain, of whom the following 
anecdote was told by a local judge. 


‘Two gentlemen of St. Joseph’s had intentionally annoyed and vexed 
him, and a quarrel ensued,—Malony vowing vengeance against them. He 
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had a hut in the mountains, whither he occasionally retired for recreation. 
These gentlemen going out upon an excursion to see that part of the 
island, lost their way, and were in danger of starving. Seeing, at last, to 
their great delight, something like a human habitation, they approached it, 
and asked if they could get any thing to eat or drink, as they were ina 
state of great exhaustion: imagine their feelings, when they were answered 
in the affirmative with the greatest civility, by their old enemy Malony. 
Starvation, however, conquered pride, and they were fain to accept the 
offer of a dinner. In the meantime Maiony, to complete the farce, begged 
them to come in and rest, and have a little rum and water, while dinner 
was being cooked. Dinner at length made its appearance: it was an ex- 
cellent ragout, and not only looked well, but tasted admirably. The tra- 
vellers, delighted and refreshed, thanked Malony gratefully for his atten- 
tions; and added, ‘‘ whenever you come to town, you will make our house 
your home.” Malony heard them very quietly, and, looking archly at them, 
said, ‘‘ Indeed, gentlemen, you need not be thanking me so much: may be 
you don’t know what you’ve had for dinner?” So saying, he turned 
round the door on its hinges, exhibiting to the grateful travellers the skin 
of an immense yellow, full-grown monkey. ‘They did not dare to remon- 


strate:—probably Malony gave the only thing he had to bestow ; though 


no doubt, Irish humour, and a spice of revenge, had made him not over- 
scrupulous about the matter.’ 


Situated as Mrs, Carmichael was in Trinidad, not merely as a 
casual observer, but a mistress of slaves herself, we cannot be sur- 
prised that she very speedily turned her attention to them in such a 
manner as speedily enabled her to detect such nice distinctions as 
existed between the two. The driver of Trinidad, for instance, she 
found was no driver at all, being utterly destitute of his badge of 
office, to wit,. his avenging whip-cord. Here he carries neither 
stick, whip, nor other such emblem of his office: he stands behind 
them at work, precisely the same way as a foreman does in England, 
and a grieve in Scotland. If they are incorrigible, he can report 
them to the white overseer,—and he again to the master,—or he 
may, and often does, report direct to the master: this plan was always 
followed at Laurel Hill. The driver has no power to punish in any 
way, whether by corporal punishment or confinement. 

At Laurel Mount, after she had got possessionof it, she made very 
laudable exertions to communicate instruction, both sacred and pro- 
fane, to the negroes; but the obstinate creatures were dead to all 
attempts at improvement. Upon the whole, she found them just 
the same as she had already described those of the former co- 
lony. Here again, Mrs. Carmichael found good reason, as she 
thinks, to justify fresh charges against the Wesleyan missionaries. 
She had seen at Mount Laurel many of those who had been in 
atrendance at their chapels; and yet, strange to tell, she could 
never find one, even the most intelligent of their disciples, who 
had gained a single idea. When, therefore, she found this igno- 
rance of the negroes who had been taught by the methodists in 
Trinidad, and compared their case with that of a similar class in 
identical circumstances in St. Vincent, it was next to impossible 
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that she could get over the conclusion that the method of teaching 
adopted by the Wesleyan ministers was a hopeless means of in- 
struction, save only as far it encouraged the habit, on the part of 
the negroes, of attending divine service. In illustration of this 
statement, Mrs. Carmichael mentions the case of an European 
child, of nearly eight years old—a very sharp little girl for her 
age. She attended a day-school, where she learned English, 
French, writing, and sewing. On Sunday she attended a metho- 
dist school: her memory was crammed full; it was absolutely 
beyond belief, the number of hymns and passages of Scripture 
which this child could repeat, and very correctly too. One of 
Mrs. C’s. family, however, suspected that the understanding of 
the child did not accompany all this showy work, and asked this 
simple question—* My dear, who do you mean when you say, 
‘ Our Father which art in heaven?’” Her answer was, “ It is my 
papa, who died last year, and you know he is in heaven.” No 
child could have been more in earnest. 

Mrs. Carmichael not only attempts to show that the methodist 
missionaries are altogether at sea as to the possibility of their mak- 
ing any practical impression on the minds of the negroes, but she 
finds them doggedly adverse to take any steps for the purpose of 
diminishing that ignorance of the real character of this people 
which is the real source of all their misdirected, though very zea- 
lous exertions. From this she proceeds to a higher key of indig- 
nation, to think that such a parade should be made in the mother 
country about the heroic toils, and privations, and exhausting 
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efforts to which their zeal in the great cause is constantly exciting. 


Humbug! exclaims Mrs. Carmichael; it is all a farce. Exertions 
and fatigue, indeed! their mental and bodily labour, too, are a 
bagatelle compared with the performance of the ordinary duties 
in the colony; and it is quite ridiculous, she pledges her word for 
it, to think of associating, for one moment, the name of Wesleyan 
missionary with privation or persecution. 

Mrs. Carmichael is also a great enemy to the substitution of 
free labour for slave labour; but she does not treat the question 
with that extent of knowledge which is essential to its due and 
useful consideration. One of the closing chapters of the second 
volume, is, upon the recreations of the negroes, to which subject 
the authoress found, on consideration, that she had not done suf- 
ficient justice. We have not space to dwell upon the details, and 
we can afford merely room for a song which she heard sung in 
Trinidad, andwhich turned out to be one of the many auxiliaries 
to the insurrectionary movement of the time. 

Fire in da mountain, 
Nobody for out him, 
Take me daddy’s bo tick (dandy stick), 
And make a monkey out him. 
Chorus.—Poor John! nobody for out him, &c. 
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Go to the king’s goal, 
You ’ll find a doubloon dey; 
Go to the king’s goal, 
You'll find a doubloon dey. 


Chorus.—Poor John! nobody for out him, &c. 


The words of this song, which must be unintelligible to us, were 
yet well understood by those for whom it was destined, and, in 
point of fact it declared this, in terms as impressive as if they 
were traced in the sunbeams in the sky, that when the bad ne- 
groes wanted to do evil, they made for a sign a fire on the hill- 
sides, to burn down the canes. There is nobody up there, to put 
out the fire; but as a sort of satire, the song goes on to say, “‘ take 
me daddy’s bo tick,” (daddy is a mere term of civility), take some 
one’s dandy stick, and tell the monkeys to help to put out the fire 
among the canes for John; (meaning John Bull). The chorus 
means, that poor John has nobody to put out the fire in the 
canes for him. ‘Then when the canesare burning, go to the goal, 
and seize the money. The tune to which this is sung, is said to 
be negro music; it is in a minor key, and singularly resembles an 
incorrect edition of an old Scotch tune. 

We have now concluded our review of this work, and though 
we have been gratified, and even instructed, by several portions 
of it, we are led to apprehend that many of its conclusions, parti- 
cularly as respects the relation of master and slave, are too hastily 
drawn. It now only remains for us to inform the reader, that the 
experience which Mrs. Carmichael and her husband had in the 
two islands, satisfied them to their heart’s content that the West 
Indies presented no prospect to them of doing good in any sense 
whatever of the word. Seeing that though they pushed their toils 
to almost an insupportable degree, in order to give effect to their 
intentions for the improvement of the people or the benefit of the 
estate, still these labours were fruitless, they returned home. 





Art. XI.— Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal in 1832, under 
the Orders of His Imperial macy Dom Pedro, Duke of 
Braganza. By G. Lioyp Hopees, Esq., late Colonel in the 
service of Her Most Faithful Majesty the Queen of Portugal. In 
2 Vols. 8vo., with a map. London: Fraser, 1833. 


THE recent fortunes of Portugal, it is scarcely necessary for us to 
say, are of a nature that will most likely maintain that country for 
a long time to come in a prominent position, and worthy of com- 
manding the fixed attention of the states of Europe. The interest 
of England is now perhaps for the first time really excited towards 
Portugal. Hitherto we only knew the inhabitants of that kingdom 
in association with that generous beverage with which they supplied 
us. But a commercial intercourse, however intimate it may be, 
VOL. IV. (1833) No. 1. K 
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does not necessarily involve a sympathy of feeling between two na- 
tions, and hence the internal concerns of Portugal were mostly to 
the people of Great Britain, matters altogether insignificant. But 
when the cause of mankind, of virtue and humanity, was strug- 
gled for in Portugal, and when the people of that country shewed 
themselves as they have done, to be such worthy disciples of the 
great apostle of constitutional liberty, such as England may boast 
of being, then have they a right to expect, that, for that great 
cause alone, England will hail Portugal as an ally deserving all the 
affection which is due to a faithful, though a tardy follower of her 
standard. 

Under the impressions that much public attention will be paid in 
future to the affairs of Portugal, we have deemed it our duty to 
avail ourselves of the present advantageous opportunity of enabling 
our readers to obtain a complete knowledge of a portion of the Por- 
tuguese history which forms an important subject to be borne in 
their remembrance in respect of the future destinies of that country. 
We do not think it necessary to dwell longer on the motives which 
induce us to present to the reader an account of the able report of 
Colonel Hodges of this passage in the annals of Portugal. 

The intention of placing Donna Maria upon the throne of Portu- 
gal had been much longer conceived than the practicability of ac- 
complishing it has been admitted as probable, and, at least, so far 
as the assistance of this country is concerned, it was not until late in 
1831 that a certainty could be counted on that any co-operation 
would be furnished from this country to promote the cause of Donna 
Maria. Atthe period just mentioned, however, something practical 
was effected here, and an expedition was actually planned in Eng- 
land in the name of Donna Maria for Portugal, to vindicate her 
title to the crown. Some vexatious delays occurred in the prepar- 
tions, chiefly owing to the want of candour in the commercial men 
who promised to furnish the vessels for the purpose. These pro- 
crastinations had the effect, however, of giving to the opposite party 
an advantage which ultimately proved a source of embarrassment to 
the projectors of the expedition, and which was employed by the 
partizans of Dom Miguel, with an infinitely greater degree of zeal 
than of prudence or virtue. The centre of the intrigues which thus 
commenced amongst the Miguelites, was, according to Mr. Hodges, 
no other than Sampayo, the Portuguese consul-general, and an Eng- 
lish individual whom he names. But though these were patronized 
by exalted persons, and though their exertions were unceasing in 
seeking to throw impediments in the way of Donna Maria’s friends, 
yet they were incapable of producing any obstacle which could ma- 
terially affect the progress of the cause. Mr. Hodges, after stating 
his feelings upon the struggle which had thus been made against 
his exertions, expressed an anxious wish that the difficulties which 
his friends had to contend with were limited to those just described. 
But a far more powerful source of opposition was found in that bad 
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spirit which is found in Portugal. ‘ Faction,’ says Mr. Hodges, ¢ of 
the worst description, tyranny of the deepest dye, selfish ambition, 
and mean intrigue, are mingled, as it were, in the very blood of the 
inhabitants, from the palace to the convent, and are yet farther 
traceable down to the cottage of the meanest peasant. These are 
the besetting sins of the Portuguese; these have been the fatal 
causes of their enfeebled condition for ages past; and these will go 
on to perpetuate their loss of national inde endence, unless the 
course of events should be so ordered by Providence as to open 
their eyes, through a severe and wholesome discipline, to the mis- 
chiefs which narrow principles of individual conduct cannot fail to 
entail upon them as a community.’ But if Sampayo and his myrmi- 
dons were in the least successful, that advantage was more than re- 
paid by the other side by the effect which it had on their zeal, for it 
seems to have provoked Mr. Mendizabel, for instance, to bestir him- 
self in such a way, and with such efficiency, as that depots through 
his activity were established in various parts of the town and coun- 
try for the engagement of men, both for the land and sea-service; 
and the equipment of the ships proceeded with greater activity. 
There was, however, one drawback on the hopes of Mr. Hodges’s par- 
ty, arising from the disappointment at seeing, when the expedition 
was about to sail, that, instead of 1200 men as they expected com- 
ing in to enter the force, no more than 400 eventually joined them. 
The three ships which had been engaged for the expedition were 
now in readiness; they were cleared for a French port, but through 
the vigilance of Sampayo that destiny was discovered, and, chiefly 
by his instrumentality, were seized by the government. Luckily 
Lord Palmella arrived in the meantime from Terceira, the matter 
was referred to the law officers of the crown, and the dice of litiga- 
tion most fortunately turning up for the good cause, the ships were 
released. But the men were not in the vessels, which, immediately 
after the legal decision, proceeded on their destiny to Rolle Isle, 
and Sampayo strained every nerve to stop their departure, so that 
the grand object now was to enable these men to elude the vigilance 
of the Miguelites and proceed to their destination. As a measure 
of safety, Colanel Hodges had latterly caused the men to be divided 
into three detachments, having their places of rendezvous in different 
parts of the town, with two officers to superintend the daily tyeres 
of each detachment. As the rendezvous were changed nearly every 
other day, the espionage of the Miguelitish sect was in.a great mea- 
sure bafiled, and the difficulty was lessened of making arrangements 
for the embarkation. 

He also luckily encountered in his searches a Mr. A., who was, 
according to the Colonel, admirably qualified by local knowledge to 
assist in getting our force quietly and safely passed through the 
river, He was, I had understood, a man of intelligence, enterprise, 
and coast-wise habits, having also a perfect familiarity with every 
creek and private landing-place in the serpentine course of the 
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Thames. With him I immediately communicated. ‘They advan- 
tage of his ruddy, bold, and bluff presence, was speedily obtained; 
and‘on my making known to him precisely the object I had in view, 
he entered warmly into it, and, with the frankness and boldness of 
character peculiar to the individual, admitted of no difficulties in 


the way of our design. 


The Colonel had so succeeded in his arrangements, that, by the 
14th December, 1831, he had a transport called the Edward lying 
off Deptford, ready for sea, and which was to take his men to their 
destination. The attempt which he made to succeed in his object 
is so rich in all the circumstances of humourous adventure as to be 
really worthy of the attention of the reader. 


‘I proceeded on the same day, attended by the useful individual to 
whom I have before alluded, to select a spot from whence to forward the 
men to the transport. We pitched upon a yard close to the Nine Elms, 
public-house, a little way above Vauxhall-bridge, where Mr. A. had al. 
ready engaged four large barges to be stationed at the flowing of the tide, 
viz. at nine o’clock in the evening. ‘Those who relate matters of adven- 
ture, are expected to be circumstantial; and I should therefore remark, 
that in these barges there was a provislon of dry straw to lie upon, toge- 
ther with other provision of bread, cheese, portes, tobacco, and pipes. 

‘Orders were sent in the mean time to the transport, to proceed and 
station herself off Gravesend, with a red light at her main, and a quarter 
of fresh beef hanging at her stern. The captain of this vessel knew no- 
thing as to his destination, and was to await information on the subject 
from the owner, who was to come on board to receive the men, and issue 
the sailing orders. 

‘ During the early part of the day, Mr. A. had engaged six intelligent 
persons to conduct the men from the respective spots of rendezvous, by 
the several routes of Waterloo, Westminster, and Vauxhall bridges, to the 
appointed place of embarkation. The detachments were to arrive at half 
an hour’s interval from each other. 

‘ The officers handed over their charge to the guides at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. They had themselves received instructions to repair, at ten 
o’clock the same evening, to the Bricklayers’ Arms, thence to accompany 
Mr. A. to such point as he might conduct them to for embarkation. These 
gentlemen, having left their baggage to be sent after them in a separate 
vessel, were destitute of some of the commonest personal comforts, being 
without any other change than that what could be contained within a small 
night-bag, which each of them carried in his hand. One or two, indeed, 
had taken the precaution to send a portmanteau on board the transport in 
the morning; but I had given positive orders that nothing in the shape of 
uniform, or bearing a military appearance, should be taken on board. To 
this there was a gencral assent. Indeed, so absorbed did these gentlemen 
appear, one and all, in the great object of the success of the undertaking, 
that no privation or personal inconvenience seemed in any degree to oc- 
cupy their thoughts.—pp. 19—21. 


It happened that the Colonel was made acquainted with the move- 
ments of the Miguelites, who watched his proceedings, and he was 
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able to defeat them through his information, derived from an indi- 
vidual who received ten shillings a-day for his assistance from the 
Sampayo party, whilst fifteen were given him by the constitutional- 
ists. ‘Ihrough this agent Colonel Hodges was able to effect the 
embarkation of his men on board the lighters, which would soon 
carry them without observation to the Edward. During this scene 
of embarkation in the lighters, Colonel Hodges was in a public- 
house close by, of course apparently unconnected with the affair ; 
but it is a curious fact, that the men having, in compliance with his 
directions, been confined to the holds, absolutely in going down the 
river shewed their tendency to amusement by singing. This attract- 
ed the people of the Thames police-boats, who pulled alongside, 
and asked them where they were going. ‘The cut-and-dry answer 
of “hopping to Kent!” was furnished by Mr. A., who was in the 
leading barge. ‘This queer reply was intelligible enough to the 
—" who gave three cheers, and, wishing them success, push- 
ed off. 

The lighters only reached the transport the next morning; the 
men got on board, after which, Major Williams, two captains, four 
subalterns, and a surgeon, joined the party on board. Discontent 
and feuds arose in the vessel afterwards, so that it became indis- 
pensable to turn away forty-three of the most troublesome of the 
party, and upon their departure Colonel Hodges gave peremptory 
orders to the captain of the ship to get out of English waters with 
all the expedition that could possibly be practised, and make for 
Flushing. Here the vessel safely arrived, but in consequence of 
some remnant of the disorderlies still continuing in the vessel, and 
who in a spirit of discord made an appeal to the Dutch admiral, a 
prohibition was made against their landing, and it was with great 
difficulty that two of the officers were allowed to go ashore for 
four hours to purchase some necessaries. However, after leaving 
Flushing, the vessel had a prosperous run to Bellaisle, where they 
found two of the frigates of the expedition, and the smaller vessels 
of the squadron, all in the eagerness of preparation. As a striking 
specimen of the spirit for cavils about travels, which so unfortu- 
nately distinguishes the Portuguese character, the Colonel relates, 
that at the moment when it was to be presumed that more weighty 
matters were at least sharing their attention, three councils (if so 
they may be seriously styled) were held in Paris to decide on this 
momentous question! ‘The young queen and the empress them- 
selves were not absent from the discussion. It was proposed by 
the more liberal of the debaters that the flag-ship should be 
christened Zhe Constitution, and that the Asia should bear the 
name she now swims by, the Donna Maria II. In reference to 
the former, however, the juste milieu party were emphatic in sup- 
porting the appellation ot Rainha da Portugal, which was not of 
SO conpromising a character as that proposed by the honourable 
gentlemen on the opposite side—and their moderate principles 
prevailed. 
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Some account of the principal Portuguese characters com- 
posing the leaders, is presented to us, and a very curious one 
is given also of a previous meeting in Paris before Dom Pedro, of 
the Marquis of Palmella and Saldanha, to settle an old quarrel, 
but which terminated in an explosion. Col. Hodges in January, 
1832, proceeded to Paris, and had an interview with Don Pedro, 
When he arrived at the hotel where the Emperor sojourned, he 
was kept a considerable time in expectation, but during the inter- 
val had full opportunity of observing the countenances of the 
several persons who, like himself, were in the ante-chamber. Some 
very skilfully drawn portraits are then given by the Colonel of 
the principal individuals whom he deemed worthy of his notice. 
We may mention amongst them Candido Jose Xavier, the major- 
domo and great mover of little events: then, his majesty’s con- 
fessor, the renowned and reverend Padre Marcos; and Senhor 
Serpa, a semi-official man of all work. At length the Colonel was 
ushered in to Dom Pedro, and appears to have been considerably 
chagrined by the coldness and want of courtesy in his reception. 
This deficiency, however, was fully compensated for by the cordi- 
ality with which he was received by the Empress. He then pro- 
ceeded to Bellaisle, where he met Admiral Sartorius and the 
Chevalier Miranda. Here he had the pleasure of seeing the 
various ships of the expedition assembled, and in company with 
Sartorius visited them. ‘The Colonel gives next a very spirited 
account of the arrival of Dom Pedro at Bellaisle, in a steamer, and 
his reception both from the ships and from the landsmen. The 
Emperor in acknowledging these marks of favour, and afterwards 
in his conduct, when Colonel Hodges presented to him the English 
officers, showed at once that he was deficient in that common 
sense which would lead a man under his very peculiar circum- 
stances, to be even commonly polite to strangers. A few anecdotes 
of the Emperor whilst he spent a few days on board at this sta- 
tion will prove interesting. 


‘ One of the Emperor’s sources of diversion was to shoot sea-gulls: he 
was also attracted by the antics and monkey-tricks of some of the mid- 
shipmen. His attention to these latter perilous vagaries encouraged the 
high- spirited and thoughtless boys to perform their choicest feats of hazard, 
and their utmost niceties of desperate evolution, among the rigging. The 
entertainment had a more serious dénouement than was looked for. One of 
the youths, named Jones, unfortunately fell from the topmast; and had 
not his fall been broken by his coming in contact with the person of 
General Azerédo, (who was on deck, and was felled to the ground by the 
concussion,) he must have been killed on the spot. As it was, he escaped 
with a compound fracture of the leg, while the innocent opposer of his 
descent was but momentarily stunned, and more frightened than hurt. 
When the extent of the mischief was understood to be thus limited, and it 
was clear that no lives were lost, His Imperial Majesty indulged himself 
in sundry speculations on the thickness of General Azerédo’s skull, which 
could thus sustain the whole momentum of a young gentleman from the 
clouds. | 
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‘ One evening, after the Emperor had retired to his cabin some time, I 
was suddenly summoned to attend him. Owing to my being on the 
quarter-deck, I had not immediately received the intimation. When I did 
so, I repaired instantly to his presence. Acting under the wish to save 
time, arising from the terms in which his commands had been conveyed, I 
did not wait to be announced, and, as I fear, entered abruptly. I found 
him writing, with two miniatures before him—one of the Empress, the 
other that of the infant Princess. I apologised for my seeming want of 
respect, but was re-assured by the words of the Emperor. Requesting 
me to wait a moment, he stated that he was writing to the Empress—a 
daily practice with him (he said) when opportunity allowed; and he added 
that he could seldom do so under present circumstances, without being 
sensibly affected by thinking of her as the best of wives, and by remem- 
bering his youthful family, separated so far from him, and in different he- 
mispheres. As he said this, he shewed me the two miniatures. Dom 
Pedro at that moment stood higher in my estimation than he had yet done. 
It was gratifying to witness in the Prince the amiable emotions of the man 
—the natural feelings of the husband and father. 

‘ After a few minutes had elapsed, he changed his tone, and inquired 
how I could allow a person of the name of Dixon to join, without his 
sanction, the battalion I commanded? He desired that I would immedi- 
ately send him ashore. I begged to know his Majesty’s reasons; he gave 
me none, but repeated his orders that the person in question should be sent 
ashore that night, and have no further connexion with the expedition. As 
there was no alternative, the order was put in execution immediately.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 71, 72—93, 94. 


Dom Pedro showed great jealousy and impatience at many little 
matters which were scarcely worth the attention of a well-directed 
mind; by his conduct towards the strangers, and particularly the 
English portion of them, he proved himself deficient in the most 
obvious duties of a man placed as he then was. But his folly was 
still more outrageously betrayed by the unwarrantable liberties 
which he took in giving arbitrar ycommands in the ship commanded 
by the Admiral, without even a communication with him. The 
Admiral, however, instead of submitting to the usurpation, 
remonstrated with his Majesty on the impropriety of his proceed- 
ing. An explanation, Col. Hodges tells us, soon took place, in 
which the Admiral pointed out to the Emperor the utter impolicy 
of his Majesty’s interference in the discipline and arrangements of 
the ship, and the danger likely to result to his Majesty's interests 
by a departure from this principle. He also ventured to allude in 
strong terms to his cold and discouraging behaviour towards the 
British officers, and to the dangerous tendency of such conduct. 
Much to the satisfaction of the Admiral, the Emperor received his 
representations with courtesy and even good humour. He assured 
him that it was far from his real wish to shew coldness to any one; 
and earnestly begged him to remove this impression from their 
minds, if it should unfortunately prevail. : 
But it seems that the Emperor piques himself upon his nautical 
knowledge, and hence we have an explanation, but by no means 
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an excuse, for his vexatious interference with the functions of the 
Admiral. But he is described by the candid Colonel, at the same 
time, as a peculiarly abstemious man, possessing a high natural 
sense of justice, a hatred of oppression, and a general and warm 
benevolence. Some pleasant miscellaneous anecdotes of occur- 
rences in the frigate are told by Colonel Hodges, for which we 
regret that we have no room. But it appears from one of them, 
that the temper of the Emperor became most ferociously altered 
by the accident of his water-filter being broken! According to 
the Colonel, the incontinence of his anger on this point, spared 
neither Admiral nor officers, whom he accused, in common with 
the servants, of an utter absence of regard for his personal com- 
forts, knowing, as they did, that his only beverage was water! nor 
did he omit to remark, that he was sure the Champagne was taken 
far better care of than the water-filterer! 

‘The expedition was, at the time we speak of, at sea, and on its 
way to the Azores, and it reached St. Michael’s after rather a 
rough passage. Here the Colonel found his own complement of 
men still maintaining the consistency of their bad character, and 
his time was now altogether taken up in attempting to bring them 
to a reasonable temper. At this island the head quarters were 
established, and the first step taken was the appointment of a 
cabinet of ministers. Colonel Hodges unfolds with great acute- 
ness the strange complications into which the intrigueing spirit of 
the Portuguese threw the simplest questions connected with this 
proceeding. The direct object of the expedition was canvassed 
likewise with zeal. But notwithstanding the appropriation of his 
time to considerations of such importance, the Emperor could 
still afford leisure to attract public attention to measures of his 
which were connected with the local legislation of these islands. 
Of this nature were the abolition of a certain tax in the shape of 
lay tithes, which pressed upon the poorer part of the inhabitants; 
the dismissal of all friars from their monasteries, with the assump- 
tion by the government of the administration of the lands attached 
to them; and the throwing open of the convents, so far ‘as to 
permit those nuns to return to their families who might choose to 
do so, allowing to each of them an annual stipend; while those 
who, from religious motives, habit, or other inducement, might 
prefer to continue in seclusion, were to be limited to the occupa- 
tion of a single nunnery in each islan.!, whereas there were pre- 
viously eight at St. Michael’s, six at Terceira, and a proportionate 
number in the smaller islands. 

In Terceira, the melancholy death of a British officer, Captain 
Ramus, took place by accident: it is fully and pathetically de- 
scribed by the Colonel. He also presents to us a very full and 
interesting account of the attack of Dom Miguel’s fleet, in 1829, in 
the Western Islands, and of the proceedings of Count Villa Flor 
at that period. ‘The portion of the expedition under the imme- 
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diate command of Colonel Hodges, which had ‘distinguished itself 
all through by its bad character, was found during the stay of the 
squadron at Terceira to be reduced by the number of six, this 
diminution being attributed solely to the fatal effects of mtoxication. 
Amongst the victims was a man named Clark, a native of Sussex 
(near Rye). He made a singular confession a short time before 
his death. He stated himself to have been a passive accessary to 
a murder committed in the neighbourhood of Sevenoaks by a man 
named James Larkins. ‘The murdered person was a young woman 
called Sarah Sivier. The statement was transmitted to the British 
Vice-consul, to be by him forwarded to the head of the Home 
Department in England. 

A very good and favourable account of Terceira and its in- 
habitants is given in this work, and, from the description, we 
extract the following particulars, relating to one of the most striking 
examples of their observance of a feast :— 


‘Every year, on the day of Pentecost, an individual from each of the 
villages throughout the islands (for this fete is general in the Azores) is 
chosen “‘ Emperor,” as he is termed, for the occasion. In his house there 
is established an altar dedicated to the Holy Spirit, and a figurative saint 
is placed thereon. On every Sunday after Ash-Wednesday, up to Trinity 
Sunday, there are fetes at this ‘‘ Emperor’s” house; and it is considered 
as a want of respect to the conventional majesty of this person not to pay 
him frequent visits, and partake of his fare, however frugal it may chance 
tobe. ‘The magnificence of the fete increases, or is meant to increase, in 
regular gradation from Easter to Whitsunday. On the Saturday evenings, 
at the “‘ Emperor’s” house, the dance of the ‘Santo Spirito” takes place. 
In this both males and females join, to the sound of their own discordant 
voices, aggravated sometimes to the metallic accompaniment of a wire- 
strung sort of guitar. The gestures of this dance have as little of ideal 
grace as of personal delicacy; and the extemporary effusions of the per- 
formers have any thing but ‘sanctity to recommend them. On the Sunday, 
the “Emperor” walks at different periods of the day in procession. He 
wears a crown of massive silver, which, by the bye is taken off the head of 
some convenient santo in one of the churches, and then leftin His /mperial 
Majesty’s holy keeping for the prescribed period of his reign: He is at- 
tended by a suite of (no doubt) officers of state, and by six bare-legged, 
unwashed, little urchins, representing angels. The majority of the cortége 
are pranked out in faded silk cloaks, and bédizened with artificial flowers, 
the ingenious manufacture of the nuns. The beating of a small-sized drum, 
and discharges from old rusty fire-arms, generally furnish the close to 
these processions, except on the day of Pentecost, when all the clergy, 
secular as well as monastic, are present at the solemnity..—Vol. i. pp. 
230 —232, 


The liberating army was recruited by a number of volunteers 
from the Azores, and a grand review took place by the Emperor in, 
person, previously to the embarkation for the final destination, 
which took place in the month of June. The whole fleet pro- 
ceeded, with a fair wind, to the scene of action. ‘The landing is too 
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recent and familiar to allow of our repeating the details of that 
event, but Col. Hodges bears testimony to the delight which was 
manifested by the Portuguese soldiers on once more pressing the 
soil of their country. It was really affecting to witness the stron 
enthusiasm with which many of them threw themselves prostrate on 
the ground, kissing it, and solemnly vowing to conquer or die in 
support of those liberties they were pledged to establish there. No 
men could have exhibited more genuine marks of patriotic devotion 
than the Portuguese soldiers. 

But when the invading army advanced on Oporto, the author con- 
fesses that the tone of feeling of the habitants was any thing but 
enthusiastic. ‘The Colonel reprobates, without qualification, the 
policy which was adopted by the constitutional party immediately 
on its arrival Oporto, and many fine opportunities in its favour 
were lost by the weak confidence which Dom Pedro yielded to the 
perverse councils which had been given him. 

The first order received by Col. Hodges, at Oporto, was to put 
himself at the head of the Ist battalion of the 18th regiment of the 
line, and move forward into Portugal. He acted accordingly, and 
proceeded as far as Corvoeiro, whence he returned, according to his 
orders, This circumstance is only worth mentioning, as it gave the 
Colonel an opportunity of witnessing the feelings of the people. 
But he still found the greatest apathy prevailing. The peasantry 
continued, he says, in the exercise of their usual affairs of hus- 
bandry with the appearance of perfect indifference, and of not even 
noticing us. It was with much difficulty that he could procure any 
sort of information from them. Whilst the colonel and his men 
were passing through a small village that skirted the road, a few old 
women showed themselves. Some of the soldiers cried out, ‘* Viva 
Donna Maria IIL!” and an officer held out a small piece of silver to 
one of the ancient females, who was of a miserable aspect, with,the 
invitation to cry, ‘* Viva Dom Pedro!” ‘The old dame, however, 
was incorruptible at any such price, and not only refused that ejacu- 
lation, but screamed forth pertinaciously the very opposite one of 
‘‘ Viva Dom Miguel Primeiro! Viva o Rei absoluto!” This pro- 
clamation of her sentiments had like to have cost the poor old crea- 
ture somewhat dear; for the Portuguese soldiers were so indignant 
against her, that the Colonel found it necessary to charge an officer 
and a file of men with her protection until the column had 
passed by. 

Tn a subsequent page, Col. Hodges describes the costume or uni- 
form worn by the armed peasantry, whom he met on his way toa 
place called Penafiel. This dress was both picturesque and becom- 
ing, and consisted of short white jacket and trowsers, a waist belt 
in which they carried their ammunition, pistols, and bayonet, and a 
large straw-hat begirt with ribbons of the national colours, dark blue 


and red, A long knife (a customary weapon with the Portuguese) — 


was secreted near the breast. Those who did not carry muskets had 
a long pole with a sharp-pointed spear at the end of it, 
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When the party under the Colonel’s command approached Pena- 
fiel, they saw the peasantry, ready every where to give them a 
hostile reception, and several musket-shots were fired at them from 
the houses, but from what quarter they came could in no instance 
be ascertained. They advanced, however, beyond Penafiel, nearly 
a league, to the town of Valize, outside which they saw a formidable 
line of two thousand men drawn up, which threatened their rear, so 
that the Colonel was induced to shew the heads of the three little 
columns which he commanded, A conflict ensued, but of short 
duration, and, within half an hour of the onset, he had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the constitutional hymn played by the band of 
volunteers. ‘The enemy at last retreated, being driven back from 
their position by these volunteers. Amongst the losses on the 
Miguelite side, Col. Hodges enumerates no less than seven friars ; 
they had muskets in their hands, were armed likewise with stilettos, 
and were heavily laden with ammunition. Besides friars and 
Guerillas, there were female coadjutors in the ranks of the foe. 
Many women had been visible among them, sharing the hazards of 
the field. ‘They proved themselves of material service in carrying 
off their wounded, and, in many instances, their dead also, 

A convent, in front of the town which lay before them having 
been set fire to by the Pedroites, it was burned to ashes, and 
another convent, called the convent of Bostello upon being taken 
by the British batallion, with a loss of only three men, was im- 
mediately sacked and plundered by them. . ‘The Colonel used alt 
the means in his power to stop the mischief; but he was much too 
late to make any efficient interference. ‘The men found abundant 
provisions within its walls. ‘The wine cellar is reported to have 
been well stocked with the choicest juice of France, Spain, and 
Portugal—champagne, burgundy, claret, and other varieties—to 
say nothing of omnigenous liquors, as old Hollands, Scotch and 
Irish whiskey, &c., as well as bottled ale and porter. The Colonel 
was fortunate enough to enter at the moment they were breaking 
into this repository of fluid treasures, and to stop the intended 
process of abstraction, by placing a strong guard there. If the 
wine-cellar was thus amply stored, an equal plenitude reigned in 
the larder, the farm-yard, and the garden; so that there was an 
assemblage of all that was bon pour la physique, of every thing 
oo could ‘‘ make glad the heart of man,” and satisfy his consuming 

esires. 

In the town, into which the troops thus succeeded in gaining 
admittance, they found scarcely any of the inhabitants, and no 
one there once opened its doors to them. ‘The British batallion 
having thus triumphantly accomplished the object of their excur- 
sion, returned to Oporto, and were received with the greatest joy. 
Count de Villa Flor and his staff came out to meet them, and in 
the dispatch which that officer sent to the Emperor on the occa- 
sion is a high eulogium on Colonel Hodges; but a somewhat 
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strange and unexpected demeanour on this occasion is attributed 
to the Emperor, as if his majesty totally dissented from the 
generous eulogium of Count de Villa Flor, for, when the Colonel 
attended the levee of the Emperor, on the following evening, he 
did not utter a single complimentary expression, nor, indeed, make 
the least allusion to the Penafiel affair. When Col. Hodges 
asked his Majesty how he liked the pair of horses which he had 
been the medium of conveying to him, he replied, ‘‘ Very well.” 
With horses he was himself amply furnished, as was also his staff; 
and all the other officers commanding corps, except Col. Hodges, 
were mounted. Imperial condescension, it may therefore be 
imagined, might gracefully have exercised itself in offering one of 
the presented horses to him. No such mark of consideration was, 
however, vouchsafed, and the Colonel was indebted for a horse 
to the attention of the Count de Villa Flor, without which, he 
might have remained unmounted up to the last day of his serving, 
. There can be no doubt that this exploit of the British batallion, 
though it was attended by no great accession of booty, or of 
prisoners, had, at least, a very serious moral effect upon the dis- 
positions .of the Miguelites, and it is the deliberate opinion of 
Col. Hodges, that had the after measures been followed up ina 
spirit of congenial energy with that displayed by the British 
batallion, the results of the expedition would have been sooner and 
more certainly decided. But the councils of Oporto, at the time, 
were torn by cabals, the malignant influence of which was signally 
manifested in the imbecile and vaccilating measures which ema- 
nated from them. In fact, Col. Hodges describes that many of 
the movements and actions which took place on the part of the 
liberating army, by command of the Oporto council, were utterly 
without design or object, and preduced no other consequence 
than a perfectly useless waste of life. At a battle which ensued, 
that of Ponte Terreira, the French (a battalion of whom lately 
joined the liberating army) and English were joined in the same 
attack, and Col. Hodges assures us that a rivalship, which should 
do more for the cause of liberty, was carried on between them in 
terms of friendship such as were highly gratifying to the officers 
of both. During this battle, a squadron of the Miguelite cavalry 
charged a body of troops, chiefly English and French, which 
were formed behind a wall, skirting a wood. Col. Hodges allowed 
the cavalry to approach within bayonet’s length before he fired, 
but when they approached to that point, a well-directed volley 
soon dispersed them. The Miguelites came up in daring style, 
and as a proof of their bold spirit, it is stated by Col. Hodges 
that three of the dragoons attempted absolutely to leap the wall. 
Their horses were literally bayoneted, and the riders actually 
killed whilst the fore-feet of the horses were resting on the wall. 
A lad of the name of Edwards, is honourably mentioned by Col. 
Hodges. He was not more than seventeen years of age, belonging. 
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to the light company of the British battalion, was the first who 
plunged his bayonet into the chest of one of these horses, with- 
drawing it forthwith, he deliberately shot the rider. After the 
cavalry were repulsed, the Colonel perceived that the unfortunate 
man who had become a victim to this juvenile “ cool hand,” was 
yet breathing. Young Edwards coming up at the moment was 
proceeding, with further sang froid, to take off his boots. Col. 
Hodges insisted that he should do no such thing until the man 
was dead. It was not without evident reluctance that he desisted; 
and afterwards, finding that the man had been stripped in the 
mean time by some one else, he came to me, crying like a child, 
and, in the urgent familiarity of grief, reproached me with Ais loss! 
The Colonel’s assurance of indemnifying him by a pair of new 
boots on their return to Oporto, though it had some cheering 
effect, was hardly sufficient to restore his composure; for he de- 
clared, “‘with one auspicious and one drooping eye,” that he 
would rather have that man’s boots that he had shot for than 
twenty pairs of others! 

A better illustration cannot be pointed out of the fatality which 
attended the progress of the Oporto councils than this battle ; for 
though the liberating troops fought with valour, though they lost a 
valuable portion of their men, and though they gained a complete 
triumph on the field of battle, still no other result than a barren 
crown was obtained: the conquerors did not improve their posi- 
tion by a single degree, because no sort of provision had been 
made by the high and mighty Council of Oporto whereby the 
victory could be turned to account! And lest any doubt should 
be left as to the judgment and sound policy, as well as spirit of the 
existing government at Oporto, the Emperor and his .subordi- 
nates took care to render the truth irresistible by their conduct; 
for it is an undoubted fact, that, no sooner were the hostile forces 
seen in position at the commencement of the action, than the 
conceived a panic, under the impulse of which they advised the 
sending of an order to the military governor of Oporto to have 
all the public treasure, with the Emperor’s baggage, embarked 
without delay, so as to be prepared against contingencies. A 
certain degree of alarm had been already excited in the town by 
the demonstrations of the Miguelites. The Guerillas and ad- 
vanced posts of General Povas had taken possession of Villa 
Nova, and kept up from the lower part of it a heavy and continued 
fire of musketry during the day. They had also threatened an 
attack on the city, having assembled some boats a little above the 
Serra Convent, opposite the Quinta da China, with the intention 
of crossing over. The governor of Oporto, instead of observing, 
under these circumstances, a due secrecy as to the order he had 
received, suffered his zeal to outrun his discretion in the execution 
of it; and the previous apprehensions in the town were not a little 
increased when it was known that the emperor's personal baggage 
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had been embarked, and that many of the governor’s own friends 
had fled for safety on ship-board. Orders, continued the Colonel, 
were given by the governor to force up the paving-stones, and 
barricade the streets in the lower part of the town. This foolish 
precipitation, productive of course of increased alarm, was highly 
blameable; but it was a worse error on the part of the governor 
to have made known his “ state secret,” even to a few of his par- 
ticular friends. ‘Those friends were amongst the first to abandon 
him to the chance of events. : 

Col. Hodges returned with his troops to Oporto, but, strange to 
say, no evidence of any sense of having gained a victory was 
manifested in Oporto. No expressions of joy, no vivas for liberty 
and the constitution were heard; but, on the contrary, deep 
silence was observed, and dismay appeared on every countenance, 
It was in such a state of things as this, that the emperor had the 
taste to order a pompous parade of the troops through the streets, 
that they might defile before his Majesty. At this point of his 
narrative, Col. Hodges relates an account of a most diabolical 
attempt, which was then made to put a speedy termination to all 
the hopes, not only of the foreign allies of the liberating army, 
but of every friend to constitutional freedom. 


‘ The leading points of the plot seem to have been these, as appeared 
on inquiry the following day. All the convents in which the troops, worn 
out by the exertion of two harrassing days, and therefore the more pro- 
foundly buried in sleep, were quartered, were to have been fired simulta- 
neously at two o’clock in the morning; while the Emperor, from his known 
activity, would, as it was anticipated, have mingled in the crowd to assist 
in arresting the flames. It was conceived that in such a situation his 
assassination would have been easily accomplished ; and this pious office 
was undertaken by a certain Capucin friar, a man as well known for his 
profligate habits as his utter disregard of personal danger. 

‘ Most providentially, it rarely happens that such villainous projects, 
that depend upon an accurate combination of means, turn out successful. 
And so it proved in this instance. At one o'clock in the morning of the 
25th, and therefore one hour before the time appointed, the convent of St. 
Domingo, directly behind the Rua Nova dos Inglezes, and in the most 
populous part of the city, appeared on fire. In this convent were quar- 
tered the fifth Cacadores. ‘The flames broke out in three several places 
before the men were aware of their danger: but the alarm in the town 
became general—the alarm-bells were rung, and in the general noise and 
uproar they were roused from their sleep, and happily escaped with the 
loss of only three of their comrades.and the colours of the regiment. 

‘ It was immediately evident that the convent was designedly fired; and 
in the midst of the confusion three friars were seen cautiously gliding out 
from the convent, and attempting to mix with the crowd. They were 
seized by the soldiers, and one of them fell an instant sacrifice to their just 
vengeance. The other two were imprisoned; but, most unaccountably, 
in spite of the strongest evidence of their guilt, they have never been 
brought to trial. The men had hardly escaped when the roof fell in with a 
frightful crash, a very short time after the first appearance of the flames.’ 
—Vol. ii. pp. 59—61. 
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It is quite unaccountable that the guilty parties in this abomi- 
nable transaction should be let off with impunity. There is not 
on record a more scandalous example of the abuse of the principle 
of indulgence, and it produced its natural consequences, namely, 
a reaction in the indignant minds of the soldiers, who openly 
declared that they were determined to destroy every friar and 
monk that fell into their hands. 

The perfect and cordial unanimity which now subsisted between 
the English and French portions of the troops was so manifest 
that it absolutely provoked the jealousy of such of the Portuguese, 
and they were numerous, as were hostile to the expedition. Some 
expressions of theirs are recorded by the Colonel, and the follow- 
ing seems to be a characteristic specimen of their nature: — 


* Look at those English and French! Why, only a few years back, they 
were cutting each other’s throats in this very town, and now they are like 
brothers! Ay, andthe English are even preferring the French to us!’’’ 


No better testimony could be adduced of the preference of the 
Portuguese peasantry for Dom Miguel, than the fact that the wo- 
men from the neighbouring country, who brought their daily con- 
tributions to the market, were in the habit of bringing notes con- 
cealed in their hair, which they wore in profusion, supported by 
large combs, covered over with a white handkerchief. Indeed 
the apprehensions of the liberative party were unceasing every 
hour, by reason of these demonstrations, nor were they palliated 
in the least by a most extraordinary act of cowardice of the Ca: 
cadores, which appears to be connected with either a blunder or 
a treacherous manceuvre of one of the liberative Portuguese offi- 
cers. The disaster created in fact in Oporto the most serious 
state of general depression; and so perplexed was the council, 
the emperor included, that Colonel Hodges is of opinion that the 
Miguelites might have walked into Oporto the next day without 
opposition. Nay, as matters stood, the expedition was just on 
the point of being givenup. The very party who cried out against 
foreign aid, and who happened to enjoy the complete ascendency 
over Dom Pedro’s mind, actually prevailed on him to re-engage the 
transports which had brought them to Oporto, and which had been 
long discharged, to enable himself and the army to go back. But 
this proceeding, when looked at deliberately, looked so unutter- 
ably disgraceful, that the council had not courage even to do that; 
Sartorius, Villa Flor, and Palmella protested against it; and it 
was not until after forty-eight hours’ reflection that his Majesty, 
the Emperor, decided upon taking the chance of remaining. 

An account follows of the mission which was then sent to Eng- 
land in the person of the Marquis of Palmella, which we have not 
space to notice; and the same observations apply to the complaints 
of Colonel Hughes of the privations under which his army laboured. 
In the mean time the conflict continued, and another victory at the 
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Serra Convent crowned the united bravery of the English and 
French troops. A few days before this encounter, Colonel Achille 
Murat, of the Belgian service, and eldest son of the famous general 
of that name, afterwards king of Naples, joined the expedition, - 
This young officer accompanied Colonel Hodges on the day af the 
attack; and the manner in which he was recognized by his country. 
men seems to have given great pleasure to the English Colonel, 
‘It was singular,’ says the latter, ‘ to observe the effect wrought 
on the minds of the French battalion by his name and presence, 
and the associations connected with them. His costume, which, 
even to the shape of the cocked hat, was precisely correspondent 
to that worn by his uncle, the Emperor Napoleon, assisted the 
strength of the impression; for amongst the French with us, were 
some old soldiers, who cherished the proud recollection of having 
served under the banners of the great military chieftain. As soon 
as they were informed who the colonel was, they flocked around 
him, and loudly cheered him. Some of the many brilliant feats of 
his romantic and unfortunate father were recounted by them with 
hearty good will, and with various incidental compliments to him 
who stood before them. Both their hearts and his were softened 
at these recollections, and in the eyes of some few an honest tear 
was seen to glisten.’ 

Colonel Hodges mentions, that, during the stay of the Emperor 
in Oporto, up to his own ultimate departure from it, only one pub- 
lic execution took place. Though the criminal was a notorious 
offender, having twice attempted to desert to the enemy, yet Dom 
Pedro could scarcely be prevailed on to confirm the sentence of 
the court martial, by which the culprit was tried. However, it 
was ultimately settled that the execution should take place at four 
o'clock. I happened to be, observes Col. Hodges, riding with his 
Majesty at the moment when it was known that the sentence was 
being put into eflect—four o'clock in the afternoon. Hearing the 
clock strike, he turned round, and, addressing an officer of his 
staff who was near him, said, in Portuguese, and with very evident 
emotion; ‘* Well, this is the first man who has suffered by the 
sentence of the law in Portugal under my government. God grant 
he may be the last!” In further proof of the sincerity of this 
feeling on the part of the Emperor, it should be mentioned that 
owing to the painful impressions which he underwent at this 
occurrence, he declined attending at a ball given that evening at 
the quarters of an officer of the foreign brigade, who had, at his 
Majesty’s own suggestion, and on the promise of his presence, 
invited all the ladies, English, French, and Portuguese; the ball 
having been unknowingly fixed for the day on which the unfortu- 
nate man was shot. | 

In one of the ensuing engagements which occurred subsequently 
to this period, the friends of the liberating forces had to deplore 
the loss of a gallant officer, Major Staunton, who was mortally 
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wounded. Amongst the particulars which Col. Hodges has, with 
such a generous recollection of the valour and character of poor 
Staunton, left upon record concerning him, are some stanzas 
beautifully written, and which. were evidently composed under an 
impression of a premature fate. The lines will be read, under 
these circumstances, we are sure, with deep interest. < 


LINES WRITTEN ‘* EN MES NOIRS.” 


‘ Witt any weep when I amdead, * 
Or come to bless my solemn bed, 
Or raise to mem’ry, o’er my head, 
The lettered stone, 
To warn away the stranger’s tread? 
Alas, not one! 


‘ In the cold world’s eventful round, 
My jarring heart hath never found 
A heart with answering lute to sound 
Its sister tone, 
In Love’s harmonious fetters bound— 
Alas, not one! 


‘I never, from my very birth, 
Was like a common child of mirth: 
Then who will wish me back on earth 
When I am gone, 
Or miss me at the merry hearth? 
Alas, not one! 


*‘ When Hope’s romantic hills were new, 
And life’s whole sky looked brightly blue, 
Through Fancy’s glasses, to my view, 
Pleased I look on; 


But found those glasses were not true— 
Alas, not one! 


‘ Scarce yet a man, I half begin 
To wish that death were setting in, 
Though virtue deem the thought asin; 
For gift there’s none 
In life that’s worth the while to win— 
Alas, not one! 


We cannot follow the Colonel through the details of the various 
encounters which the army had with the Miguelites, and in which 
were repeated the same blundering and want of system and firm- 
ness on the part of the Oporto council, but still the same success, 
with many minor mistakes, as usual, in the military conduct of 
some of the leaders. From the plain course of his narrative, how- 
ever, in one'place the Colonel is led into a very justifiable fit of 
indignation in alluding to an act of the Emperor, which ‘appears 
to us to be perfectly unaccountable. A report came ‘to Colonel 

odges’ ear, that the Emperor, as‘well as some around him, had, 
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in reference to a particular engagement between the allied bat- 
talions of the French and English and the Miguelites, made some 
ungracious and totally undeserved animadversions on the conduct 
of the English and French troops. This was too monstrous to 
believe, until he inquired of Major Shaw, who told him in the 
field, on the previous day, that Don Pedro had sent the Marquis 
de Loule to him to say that “ the British battalion were drunk in 
action,” and also, until an officer of high rank and character added 
that he had heard the Emperor say that the “ French had fled 
and abandoned their position.” 

The Colonel, without the delay of a moment, addressed himself to 
Count de Villa Flor, who not only confirmed the statement of Major 
Shaw, but who also told Colonel Hodges that he (the Count) had 
denied to his Majesty the truth of the imputation. ‘The Colonel 
on this sent a letter to De Villa Flor to be submitted to his Ma- 
jesty. The latter delivered his message, but could get no other 
answer from the imperial calumniator, than ‘‘ that he should see 
Hodges, and explain the matter to him, for that it was all a mis- 
take.” The aggrieved party in this case has the candour to acquit 
Don Pedro of any malicious intention in this matter, and confines 
his blame on the Emperor merely to the extent, that his Majesty 
was artlessly betrayed by his base advisers. 

These were only a few of the many sources of annoyance, and 
even of persecution, which both the English and French officers 
endured from time to time. Even these might have been passed 
over by men whose enthusiasm in the promotion of a good cause 
was not to be easily turned aside; but, when Colonel Hodges saw 
that the half nakedness of his brave followers, and his own earnest 
importunity for the means of remedying their wants, were un- 
heeded, he could no longer maintain his patience and equanimity, 
and as but a little drop was wanting now to fill the cup of bitter- 
ness which either he must swallow or retire from the army, that 

drop was speedily supplied by the Emperor, in a manner so sea- 
sonable as absolutely to call for the best gratitude of his deep 
debtor, Col. Hodges! In fact, Don Pedro attempted to put a 
humiliation upon the Colonel, who, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
complied with the dictates of his unstained honour, and abandoned 
the ungrateful and contemptible victim of an infatuated junta. 

We have nothing to add, but that the recent unexpected good 
luck of Don Pedro, has rendered it unnecessary for us to make 
any observations on the succeeding statements of Colonel Hodges. 
We only lament the untoward accident which interfered to prevent 
so gallant a soldier, and a gentleman so accomplished, and who 80 
largely shared in the perils of the struggle, from sharing as he 
ought, the fruits which crowned the ultimate victory. As a spe- 
cimen of impartial history, as a detail of military events, and as 4 
sample of literary excellence, we know of no parallel from any pen 
of modern times, with the exception of that of Colonel Napier’s, 
the * Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal.’, 
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Art. XII.—Dramatic Scenes, from 
Real Life. By Lavy Morgan. 
In 2 vols. London: Saunders 
and Ottley. 1833. 


“ Minapy,” in direct contradiction of 
the conclusions which would be drawn 
from her experience, by any other 
individual under: heaven, takes the 
strange method, which is in palpable 
evidence before us, of exposing the 
terrible state of destitution to which 
her intellectual resources are reduced. 
Because Lady Morgan could not suc- 
ceed with her half English and half 
French vagaries with the sound part 
of the public, notwithstanding her nu- 
merous efforts for the purpose, she 
persuades herself that her failure was 
all a want of taste in that public, who, 
instead of being able to relish the 
noble repasts of Parisian luxuries 
which she had prepared for them, 
she now finds would be better pleased 
with the potatoes and salt with which 
she was previously too familiar to re- 
spect them. The purpose of these 
scenes, we presume, is to ridicule 
English families who go to Ireland, 
and to illustrate, for the thousandth 
and one time, the cruelty of the tithe 
System and the middle-men, and the 
ex-prejudices of the Sassanachs, &c. 
We only request of our readers to 
take the following as a specimen of 
the fastidious taste, the spirit of hap- 
py selection, which Lady Morgan has 
made, for the very edifying scenes 
which she has Collected in these vo- 
lumes. The Mr. Galbraith mention- 


ed below, it should be understood, is 
the manager of an Irish estate, which 
1s Just entered upon by the Honour- 
able Mr. Sackville, an English com- 
moner of the first class; that Bijou 
is the name of one of Lady Morgan’s 





_ shews great sport. 


most favourite characters in the piece, 
namely, a little lap-dog; and that 
Lady Emily is Mr. Sackville’s gay 
and beautiful wife, whom’ Lady Mor- 
gan pretends to have beén a spoiled 
child of nature and fortune, a London 
leader of ton, &c. Itis proper, also, 
to state, that the scenes here describ- 
ed are only so many appendages to 
the dialogue that is all the time go- 
ing on in a strain which may be 
estimated, very fairly, from the 
samples now adduced. Satisfied as 
to what will be the reader’s conclu- 
sion, we shall abandon all intention of 
dwelling further upon this farrago. 
“She leads him (her husband) 
gently to the door, and, putting 
him out, shuts it after him. She 
then motions Mr. Galbraith to a 
chair, and, taking another, places 
herself exactly opposite, and ra- 
ther close to him. Galbraith holds 
his hat in both hands, at which Bi- 


jou makes two or three attempts; but, 


failing in these, the dog seats himself 
before a wooden box, standing in the 
corner of the room. Mr. Galbraith 
eyes him with a shy look. Bijou oc- 
casionally snarls and snaps at the 
box. 

“‘He(Galbraith) rises with caution, 
and appears to watch something in 
movement. Lady Emily springs upon 
the table. Galbraith throws his hat 
at the box, which upsets, and an en- 
ormous rat bounces out. Lady Emi- 
ly screams violently. Galbraith shouts, 
and claps his hands; and Bijou, bark- 
ing loudly, gives chace. . The rat 
Lady Emily be- 
comes almost hysterical. Galbraith 
gets frightened. Bijou is outrageous. 
The rat escapes through a hole in the 
wainscot. Bijou stands. at fault. 


‘Lady Emily now laughs violently. 
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Galbraith leans against the book-case, 
wiping his face, and unconscious that 
his coiffure au naturel has escaped 
from its moorings in the course of 
the chace. Bijou, with mischievous 
look in his bright little eyes, has car- 
tied the wig under’ the table, where 
he is busy dressing it after his most 
approved fashion. At this point the 
door opens. A group, alarmed by 
the previous noise, rush in; Lady 
Julia, in the full dress of Lady Isa- 
bella Sackville, Lord Fitzroy, and 
Clarence Herbert, in the cut velvet 
suits, bag-wigs, and swords of Mr. 
Fitzgerald Sackville, and Justine fol- 
lowing, with an antique dress on her 
arm, for Lady Emily. A general 
burst of loud, vociferous, and conti- 
nued laughter; Galbraith alone pre- 


serving his gravity, as he fans him- 
self with his hat.” 





Art. XIII.—Report from the Se- 
lect Committee on Municipal Cor- 
porations. Printed by order of 
the House. 1833. 


We have before us the report of a 
parliamentary committee, which has 
but recently concluded its inquiries 
into the very important subject of 
corporation abuses throughout the 
country. When we consider how 
much the highest interests of these 
kingdoms are involved by the acts of 
such local governments as corpora- 
tions must certainly be allowed to be, 
we need not offer any apology for has- 
tening to announce the satisfactory 
intelligence, that some considerable 
improvement is likely to be shortly 
introduced into these institutions. We 
perceive, by an examination of the 
contents of this document, that the 
évidence which it contains was ex- 
clusively supplied by corporate offi- 
cers. But, justified as we should be 
in suspecting the character of such 
witnesses, under the circumstances, 
still, even from them, quite enough 
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has been extorted to shew the neces- 
sity of speedy legistative interference, 
The following are amongst the prin- 
cipal abuses which formed the sub- 


jects of the committee’s inquiries. 


The jurisdiction of corporations is 
defective in some cases, in conse- 
quence of the town having been ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the an- 
cient borough; and in other cases, it 
is objectionable, from extending to 
places that are distant, and more pro- 
perly falling within the jurisdiction of 
county magistrates. . 

The principle which prevails, of a 
small portion of corporators choosing 
those who are to be associated with 
them in power, and, generally, for life, 
is felt to be a great grievance. The 
tendency of this principle is to main- 
tain an exclusive system, to uphold 
local, political, and religious party 
feelings; and is destructive of that 
confidence which ought always to be 
reposed in those who are entrusted 
with controul, judicial or otherwise, 
over their fellow-citizens. 

One of the consequences of this 
system of close election has been, 
that publicity has been rarely given 
to the amount and application of the 
funds belonging to the different cor- 
porations. 

_ The powers vested in corporation, 
for the administration of justice, both 
criminal and civil, are various and ex- 
tensive. In some cases the choice of 
recorders has been, both in practice 
and in principle, highly creditable to 
the corporations; in other cases, re- 
corders have been chosen of unex- 
ceptionable character, but selected 
rather on account of their rank and 
station, than from a regard to their 
fitness to discharge the duties of the 
office. The way in which the juries 
are summoned seems to be left too 
much to the discretion of the parties 
whose duty it is to summon them. 
There are no regular lists of those li- 
able to serve on juries, and there 1s 
no controul over the discretion of the 











officer, who selects, from among those 
qualified by law, such as he pleases. 
The civil courts appear either to have 
fallen entirely into disuse, or to have 
been but little resorted to. 

The next source of abuse is still 
more important, and appears, from the 
results of the committee’s labours, to 
be at once unjust and oppressive, in 
its very partial operation; for they do 
not hesitate to state, that the privi- 
leges and exemptions from tolls and 
dues, which are enjoyed by freemen, 

ive them, in some cases, very con- 
siderable advantage in the conduct of 
the ordinary affairs of life, over those 
who are not freemen. It is stated 
that two persons engaged in trade in 
Hull, and in all other respects being 
equal, except that the one is and the 
other is not a freeman, the exemp- 
tion from port and other dues will 
give an advantage to the freeman, to 
the amount of 1001. per annum. It 
may well be questioned whether such 
exemptions rest on any public princi- 
ple sufficiently strong to compensate 
for and justify an interference with 
that equality of rights which ought to 
be enjoyed by members of the same 
community. In most considerable 
places, private acts of Parliament 
have been obtained for the purpose of 
watching, paving, and lighting the 
towns. Thus, some important func- 
tions of police have been transferred 
to bodies independent of, and uncon- 
nected with the corporations; and, as 
the committee did not consider, that, 
under the reference made to them, 
they had power to inquire into the 
efficiency and administration of those 
acts, as regards the police of the re- 
Spective towns, they have abstained 
from the inquiry. ‘It may be re- 
marked, however, that it is probable, 
that if the corporations had been more 
popularly constituted, and had enjoyed 
@ larger share of public confidence, 
they might have been invested with a 
greater if not an exclusive controul 
over the execution of these acts of 
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Parliament. The rates levied by the 
authority of the corporations, for pub- 
lic purposes, and which, in some cases, 
have been to a considerable amount, 
constitute another fit head of inquiry. 
Complaints have been made on this 
subject; and, even if no complaints 
had been made, it seems to be expe- 
dient that some better and more effi- 
cient checks than exist at present 
should be established, for the benefit 
and protection of those who are to pay 
the rates. 

It further appears, that there are 
several corporations existing in the 
hearts of counties, and no one can in 
the least explain the motives on which 
the charter was granted tothem. For 
example, Bradninch is an agricultural 
parish in Devonshire, which has been 
incorporated by charter. No reason 
appeared why it should have been se- 
parated from the other parishes that 
surround it; and, on the contrary, 
your committee cannot hesitate to ex- 
press their opinion, that the condition 
of the parish would be: improved by 
being placed under the ordinary: ju- 
risdiction of the magistrates of the 
county. The inference which your 
committee draw from the cases into 
which they have inquired, is, that lit- 
tle difficulty will be found in suggest- 
ing a remedy for the defects which ap- 
pear to exist in the towns where there 
is a large population. The remedies, 
however, which might be applicable 
to large towns, might not be capable 
of being applied, with equal success, 
to those that are small. This consi- 


_deration appears to furnish an addi- 


tional reason for further inquiry, in 
order that an attempt may be made 
to arrange the different corporations 
into classes, and to devise some mea- 
sure to cure the defects or to remove 
the evil of small corporations. 

But the most important part of the 
report is that in which the committee 
express their opinions on the general 
subject of corporations. They are in- 
duced to believe, as they themselves 
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expressly. admit, that corporations, as 
they at present are constituted, do not 
suit the existing state of society. 
They find that the corporate officers 
are not identified with the community, 
who have rarely any influence in 
choosing them, and have no control 
over their proceedings. Corporate 
offices, even the highest in rank, are 
not always objects of desire, and are 
likely to be less so, now that the po- 
litical influence of corporations has 
been so much diminished. To make 
corporations instruments of useful 
and efficient local government, it 
seems to be essential that the corpo- 
rate officers should be more popularly 
chosen; that the offices should be ac- 
cessible to all that have entitled them- 
selves, by their conduct, to the good 
opinion and confidence of their fel- 
low citizens; that their proceedings 
should be open, and subject to the 
control of public opinion; and that it 
should be felt by the community, that 
the maintenance of order, and the 
equal administration of justice in all 
things, depend on the energy and 
principle of the corporate officers. If 
these objects could be obtained, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the wholesome influence and autho- 
rity of corporations would be increas- 
ed, that their powers of usefulness 
would be extended, that public confi- 
dence would be established, and that 
the desire of honourable distinction, 
and the sense of duty, would call in- 
to the service of the community those 
who are most capable of discharging 
the duties of the corporate offices 
with ability and integrity. Such are 
some of the results which your com- 
mittee anticipate from a zealous and 
honest prosecution of this most im- 
portant inquiry; and they have ac- 
cordingly considered, with care, the 
best means of attaining the end. For 
the reasons which have been already 
stated, your committee are of opinion, 
that it is not in their power to bring 
the inquiry to a satisfactory conclu- 
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sion. Two plans were suggested: 
the one, to circulate queries, address- 
ed to the different corporations; the 
other, to recommend the appointment 
of a commission. The first plan was 
rejected, on the ground that’ queries 
could not be framed so as to meet all 
the various circumstances of the dif- 
ferent corporations; that they might 
have been easily evaded; and that 
the information might have been par- 
tial. ; 

The committee, in conclusion, re- 
commend that a commission should 
be appointed, which, by proceeding, 
in every instance, to the spot where 
they can obtain the best possible evi- 
dence, would thereby be able to carry 
on the investigation with the greatest 
SUCCESS. 

We are happy to be able to state, 
that this proposal has been acted on 
since the publication of the report, 
and that the commission is now in ex- 
istence. 





Art. XI1V.—Lives of the most emi- 
nent Sovereigns of Modern Eu- 
rope. By Lorp Dover. Written 
by a Father for the Instruction and 
Amusement of his Eldest Son. In 
1 vol. 12mo. London: N. Hailes. 
1833. 


TuE late lamented Lord Dover, in 
this little offering to his son, assumes 
that most interesting of all charac- 
ters, the amiable and competent pro- 
moter of the intellectual and moral 
instruction of his child. The work, 
therefore, presents his Lordship be- 
fore us as an example for our imita- 
tion, such as we do not in ge- 
neral expect from the members of his 
high order, and we hail it as an aus- 
picious token of the progress with 
which the conviction of the eternal 
superiority of mind over every other 
consideration is spreading. 

The small volume contains in a 
familiarly, but stillelegantly expressed 





form, the more striking events of the 
lives of Gustavus Adolphus, John 
Sobieski, Peter the Great, and Fred- 
erick. In the dedication to his dear- 
est boy, he informs him that he was 
anxious to encourage within him the 
love of history, and as this was in his 
opinion best to be done by attracting 
the notice of such a youth by the 
more amusing study of remarkable 
and highly interesting biographies, so 
did he think proper to adopt that 
course. His selection had further 
for its motive to set before the youth 
the actions of distinguished men in 
order to enable the susceptible read- 
er to estimate, at their proper value, 
meritorious deeds. The noble Lord 
goes on to say that he was anxious 
that his son, in becoming acquainted 
with those great characters, should 
see in what a brief interval of human 
life a vast accession of the means of 
happiness may be added to the exist- 
ing race of men by individuals pre- 
ferred by fortune to extensive power. 
At the same time this great moral is 
inculcated by the author, that the im- 
perfections and errors of men of such 
supreme abilities are only proofs of 
the native imperfection of man. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, for instance, the pos- 
sessor of the noblest virtues—gener- 
ous, brave, and religious—still was 
tarnished with faults, if not with 
crimes, and he lost himself in the 
overwhelming influence of that ambi- 
tion which led him to designs of ag- 
grandizement, involving all the hor- 
rors of war, such as his conscience 
never could have sanctioned. Then 
look at Sobieski, the king of Poland, 
who loved tranquillity and the pros- 
perity of his people far better than a 
warrior’s reputation; he who poured 
oil on the tumultuous waves of the 
factions of his dominions, and proved 
himself the champion of Christendom 
against Turkish fanaticism—he, alas, 
was the slave of his unworthy spouse, 
and was heart-struck by the ingrati- 
tude of his children. And, then in 
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the Czar Peter, what a monument of 
instruction is there not to be found— 
did he not engage in the lowest drud- 
gery of life to gain knowledge, and 
was he not, from the want of education 
and religion, a barbarous and bloody 
man? In this strain is it that Lord 
Dover would seek to give instruction 
to his son, thereby, not only render- 
ing an important service where it was 
due, but indirectly setting'an example 
that must prove beneficial, sooner or 
later. : 





Art. XV.—The Reason for Protect- 
tecting the Home Trade; or, the 
Principle of Free Trade Refuted. 
By Witit1am Atkinson. London: 
1833. 


Tuis is a well-written pamphlet, and 
deserves:to be read by every person 
in the discussion of the vast question 
of which it treats. Mr. Atkinson sets 
out with laying down the principles of 
his argument, stating his fundamental 
proposition tobe as follows :—namely, 
that an increase of means must pre- 
cede.an increase of species ; and, in or- 
der to obtain and keep in view a right 
notion of the welfare of any society 
of people, or indeed of all mankind, 
this proposition must never be lost 
sight of. We know, by experience, 
that the tendency of man’s nature is 
constantly to increase its species, and 
we know by our reason that this in- 
crease of species must be PRECEDED 
by a constant increase of the means 
of supporting it. The next inquiry is, 
How is this end to be accomplished? 
The first step towards it is, that 
one man procures from the earth more 
food than will supply his own wants 
and those of his family, and is thus 
enabled to offer to another man a por- 
tion of his surplus food for anything 
that the other may be able to procure 
—such, for instance, as articles of 
clothing, for these naturally come 
next in order to food. Thus, by mu- 
tual compact, a division of labour 
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commences, whichis attended by ad- 
vantage to both. The one, by direct- 
ing his. industry to procuring food, 
feels certain that he will obtain also 
the comfort of clothing: the other, 
by directing his industry to the pro- 
curing of clothes, knows also that he 
will earn food. Such are the sources 
of the temporal well-being of man- 
kind, and whether we regard them as 
two, or two millions, the principle 
must of necessity be and continue the 
same. Having argued at some length 
on these principles, the author comes 
to the consideration of the actual 
point itself—is it better to bury alone 
amongst ourselves what we want, than 
than to allow strangers to come in with 
the goods andbarter them for our com- 
modities? The case is simply put by 
him in this way: he imagines the 
existence of an island where two fami- 
lies reside: one sows wheat, the other 
makes clothes: they go on very com- 
fortably together, because the one 
clothes the other, and the other sends 
back the worth of the articles in 
wheat. Whilst they are all going on 
very happily together, a devil of a 
merchantman comes to the shore by 
stress of weather, and, as it is conve- 
nient for him to go to the place where 
he intended originally, he makes up his 
mind to get rid of a small cargo in 
the island at all events. Well, his 
cargo turns out to be very choice 
cloth, much better and cheaper than 
the islander’s, and the worst of it is 
that the former is of the same opi- 
nion, for he takes the resolution 
of giving his wheat for this cloth in- 
stead of that other. What is the con- 
dition of our unhappy clothesman? 
Why, he has got a surplus of clothes 
—he has been making trousers for 
the last six months for all his little 
neighbours, from whose father he used 
to get the wheat, but as the wheat is 
now gone, because the children don’t 
want. his clothes, so the brother is- 
lander of the man of food must lie 
down und die. Now Mr. Atkinson’s 
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notion was that the two islamders 
ought to have pelted away the in- 
truder from the coast, and shaken 
hands over a mutual pledge that they 
would just stay as they were. The 
moment, therefore, says Mr. Atkin- 
son, that people go hunting forforeign 
partialities, that moment is the signal 
given for the fall of that people. 


— 





Art. XVI.—Rosine Laval, a No- 
vel. In 2 Vols. By R. Smiru, 
Esq. London: Newman & Co, 
1833. 


Tus is a genuine specimen of an 
antient, but, we are happy to say, still 
unexploded school of imaginative 
con. position, sacred by its associations 
with the youth and buoyance in time 
long past. The novel is exceedingly 
well written—the plot is interesting, 
and has the additional recommenda- 
tion of a catastrophe that is warranted 
to be perfectly unbearable by any 
young woman of only moderate sen- 
sibility. There is no Tate and Brady 
work here, these being the empty- 
headed mischief-makers who took poor 
Lear out of the fit of madness, into 
which Shakspeare placed him, and 
made the poor exhausted, decrepid 
king rise up at the end of the act, and 
bow like a well-dressed speaker of a 
prologue at the end of the play. No, 
no, Mr. Smith is truer to nature than 
all this, and so strict is the tribunal 
over which he fortunately presides in 
the poetical jurisdiction, that he keeps 
to the old-fashioned practice of order- 
ing for execution those characters 
who cannot be got rid of by milder 
means. 





Arr. XVII.—Sermons on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality Inculcated in 
the Holy Scriptures, and _ their 
Application to the present Condi- 

tion of Society. By W. J. Fox. 


London: C. Fox. 1833. 
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In this very clever volume the Chris- 
tian, no matter to what denomination 
Lis shade of belief may attach, will 
find materials worthy his deep medita- 
tion, and recommended by the practi- 
cal connection which they possess 
with some of the most ordinary, but 
not on that account less important, 
duties of life. To those who are anx- 
ious for a source of reference when 
they become perplexed with any diffi- 
culty respecting their moral actions, 
or the course which they ought to 
pursue under circumstances of new 
creation, to such we say we should 
recommend this clear and energetic 
volume, which is admirably compre- 
hensive as to its application to all 
classes and orders of Christians. The 
style is terse and could only proceed 
from a mind well versed in the choic- 
est treasures of sacred eloquence. 





Art.XVIII.—The Original Legend 
of Der Freischutz, or the Free 
Shot. Translated from the Ger- 
man of A.Apal. London: Schloss. 
1833. 


Rrauty this legend gives quite a 
new feature to the story which we 
have been so much accustomed to ad- 
mire as developed in the opera of 
Der Freischutz. It appears that the 
present translation is taken from the 
German of A. Apel, and that the ori- 
ginal formed a part in a collection of 
similar stories, published under the 
title of Apel’s and Laun’s Gespenter 
Buch. As the little publication is 
exceedingly cheap, along with being 
highly entertaining, we shall be con- 
tent with merely calling to it the at- 
tention of our readers. 





Art. XIX.—A Dissertation on the 
Antiquity, Origin, and Design 
of the Principal Pyramids of 
Egypt, particularly of: the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizeeh, with its Mea- 
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thors; and the probable Determi- 
nation of the ancient Hebrew and 
Egyptian Cubit; also, on the ori- 
ginal Form and Measure of the 


Arkof Noah. 4to. London: Arch. 
1833. 


THE object of the present very learned 
work, is, to furnish in a combined 
form the several opinions, accounts, 
and descriptions, which numerous au- 
thors and travellers have given of the 
origin andthe end aimed at in the 
building of those extraordinary struc- 
tures, the Pyramids of Egypt, and 
also to lead the reader into the right 
path for determining the question of 
their use. ' 

It will be remembered, that even 
Herodotus, a writer who lived nearly 
five centuries before the Christian era, 
speaks of the pyramids as objects 
known to antiquity. Only let us 
consider at what era we are to date the 
antiquity of which Herodotus speaks, 
and we shall at once be satisfied that 
there is no chance of coming to any 
safe conclusion. But the ingenuity 
of man for several thousands of years 
has been directed to these strange 
monuments of human labour; and in 
every age, and in every nation, the 
question has been asked, and is still 
repeated, for what purpose were such 
piles erected? Conjecture upon con- 
jecture has been made, and in such 
an abundance, that they are capable 
of being arranged into a series of 
heads, consisting of no less than se- 
ven. We shall give them in their 
order: 1. Granaries for the storing 
of corn for the purpose of meeting 
bad harvests. 2. Places of safety in 
case a second deluge should visit the 
earth, or in case an extraordinary 
overflow of the Nile should take place. 
3. Mausoleums, or tombs for kings, 
and other illustrious persons. 4. Mo- 
numents to hand down the memory 
of glorious events or actions to re- 
mote posterity. 5. Sujtable places 
for priests to deliver their oracles. 


sures, as reported by vartous Ay + 6. Positions intended as permanent 
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marks established for astronomical 
purposes; and, 7. Altars to Gods. 
Of all these various opinions, that 
which supposes the pyramids to be 
mausoleums, is considered by the 
learned most nearly to approach the 
truth. And the reasons are very ob- 
vious why this should be the predo- 
minant opinion; because, if the in- 
ternal arrangement be viewed, parti- 
cularly if the chambers and galleries 
of the great pyramid of Ghiza be ex- 
amined, it will be found that they are 
exactly suited to the reception of dead 
bodies. But then, on the other hand, 
the first gallery which is entered in 
this pyramid leads down by an easy 
descent to a well, which is at present 
filled with rubbish; from this pro- 
ceeds a long gallery upwards to the 
several chambers, where no trace 
whatever of any human bodies is 
found. Another circumstance, too, 
which is highly calculated to destroy 
that theory, is, that there is no pos- 
sible mode by which bodies could be 
carried there at any time, except du- 
ring the time of its being built. Thus, 
travellers have found the extreme 
parts of the upper gallery so extreme- 
ly difficult to be pass, that they were 
obliged to creep on their bellies. The 
author of the present work does not 
by any means pretend to solve the 
question. He merely presents a view 
of the present state of the knowledge 
which is ascertained upon this great 
subject, with the view of callmg pub- 
lic attention to it, that being the sur- 
est way of ultimately arriving at the 
truth. 





Art. XX.—The Description of 
a new Lightning Conductor; and 
Observations on the Phenomena of 
Thunder Storms. ByJoun Mur- 
RAY, F.S.A., &c. London: 
Highley. 1833. 


Mr. Murray is absolutely indefati- 
gable in his persevering attempts to 
enlighten the” public mind upon this 
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interesting topic of lightning and 
thunder; and, really, as a casualty 
to which we are all, without exc 
tion, subject, it is deeply worthy of 
much more sober consideration than 
we are disposed to impute to it. 

He begins by explaining the phe- 
nomena and the variety of lightning, 
and shews that the colour, which is 
sometimes purplish, sometimes red- 
dish, supplies a test of the amount of 
destructive power which it possesses, 
We need not say that this is a prac- 
tical discovery of the deepest impor- 
tance. The zig-zag lightning is al- 
ways formidable, as it is the proof of 
a great concentration of the electrical 
fluid; and, as it generally strikes a 
terrestrial object, it must, in certain 
cases, prove destructive. Another 
form of this electric phenomenon is 
the appearance of fire-balls, which 
move—sometimes run—along the 
ground, or stop when any obstacle 
arrests their progress, and then burst 
like a shell. Mr. Murray next pro- 
ceeds to describe that awful pheno- 
mena, a thunder-storm, going through 
its various stages, and arriving at last 
at the explosion. 

Without entering into all the de- 
tails which Mr. Murray furnishes on 
this subject, it is quite sufficient for 
us to say, that a perfect security is 
to be found in the form of lightning 
conductors which he describes and 
recommends. ‘The conductor must 
have a fine point; it must be capa- 
ble of rapidly and uniformly conduct-: 
ing the electric fluid downwards; it 
must be at such an elevation as to 
overtop the loftiest pinnacle of the 
building to which it is attached; and 
the conductor should be carefully pre- 
served from oxidation. Silver would 
form the best material fer a conduc- 
tor; but copper nearly answers as 
well, and it is much more economi- 
cal. Several conductors, on Mr. 
Murray’s plan, have been recently 
fitted up to churches, other public 
buildings, and gentlemen’s seats. 
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Commercial Ingenuity.—The me- 
thod by which the nutmeg mer- 
chants succeed in evading a heavy 
duty on certain sorts of nutmeg im- 
ported into this country, is very in- 
genious. A considerable portion is 
brought to us from Holland: if we 
import them direct for consumption 
they must pay a duty of 3s. 6d. the 
pound: but if the same article be 
merely entered for re-exportation, 
thereisnoduty demanded atall. Now, 
the usual course is for the merchant 
to take up these articles and send 
them to the Cape of Good Hope at 
his own expense. When there, 
the nutmegs put on an entirely new 
character—they come under the pri- 
vilege of colonial produce, and as 
such must be imported into Great 
Britain at only 2s. 6d. the pound. 
The difference between the two du- 
ties is one shilling in the pound, and 
the expense of the freight, insur- 
ance, &c., from London to the Cape 
and back again, is only 4d. per 
pound, so that it is obvious that a 
saving of 8d. per pound is made by 
this apparently very complicated 
process, 

Average duration of life.—No- 
thing is more proverbially uncertain 
than the duration of human life, 
where the maxim is applied to-an 
individual; yet there are few things 
less subject to fluctuation than the 
average duration oflife of amultitude 
of individuals. The number of deaths 
happening amongst persons of our 
own acquaintance is frequently very 
different in different years; and itis 
not an uncommon event that this 
number shall be double, treble, or 
even many times larger in one year 


than in the next succeeding. If we 
consider larger societies of indivi- 
duals, as the inhabitants of a village 
or small town, the number of deaths 
is more uniform; and in still larger 
bodies, as among the inhabitants of 
a kingdom, the uniformity is such, 
that the excess of deaths in any 
year above the average number sel- 
dom exceeds a small fractional part 
of the whole. In the two periods, 
each of fifteen years, beginning at 
1780, the number of deaths occur- 
ring in England and Wales in any 
year did not fall short of, or exceed, 
the average number, one-thirteenth 
part, of the whole ; nor did the num- 
ber dying in any year differ from 
the number of those dying in the 
next by a tenth part. 

Method of making Salt.—In 
Guiana, in the Western Continent, 
a species of palm is found, in which 
the flowers are surrounded by a 
sheath of great density and strength 
of structure. This sheath is capa- 
ble of containing several pints of 
water, and even resists the action of 
fire to such a degree, that it is em- 
ployed by the natives to evaporate 
the sea water for the purpose of ob- 
taining a speedy supply of salt. 

Curious illustration of the exent 
of the British Empire.—When tt is 
winter in England, it is summer in 
Van Dieman’s Land; when winter 
there, summer here; all the appear- 
ances of the year, in short, are com- 
pletely reversed in the two countries. 
Thus the spring quarter of the Van 
Dieman’s Land year begins in Sep- 
tember, on the first day of which 
month, in Van Dieman’s Land, the 
sun rises and sets at the same hours 
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as it does with us on the 4th of 
March ; and the day is lengthening 
as in our spring. It continues to do 
so till the 21st of December (our 
shortest day), when it is at the long- 
est; and then it gradually diminishes 
in length through the summer and 
autumnal months of January, Fe- 
bruary, March, April, and May, till, 
on the 21st of June (our longest day) 
it reaches the utmost limits of its 
contraction. The latitude of Hobart 
Town, however, now being not quite 
so high as ours, the longest day there 
is not solong, nor theshortest day so 
short, as with us. The length of 
their 21st of December is about 15 
hours 12 minutes, that of our 21st 
of June being 16 hours 34 minutes; 
and that of their 21st of June is 8 
hours 48 minutes, that of our 21st 
of December being only 7 hours 
44 minutes. Our earliest sunrise is 
at 43 minutes past 3, theirs at 24 
minutes past 4; our latest sunset is 
at 17 minutes past 8, theirs at 36 
minutes past 7. At no period of 
the year, therefore, do their days 
either increase or decrease so fast 
as ours. 

Butter.—The consumption of but- 
ter in the metropolis may be aver- 
aged at about one half pound per 
week for each individual, being at 
the rate of 26 lbs. a-year ; and, sup- 
posing the population to amount to 
1,450,000, the total annual con- 
sumption would (on this hypothesis) 
be 37,700,000 |bs., or 16,830 tons: 
but to this may be added 4,000 
tons for the butter required for the 
victualling of ships and other pur- 
poses, making the total consump: 
tion in round numbers 21,000 tons, 
or 47,040,000 lbs., which, at 10d, 
per pound, would be _ worth 
1,960,000/. 

Inconsistency in High Quarters. 
—The Government plan for the 
amelioration of slavery limits the 
work to be performed by slaves, for 
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their masters, to 45 hours per week 
Lord Althorp’s factory bill allow, 
children under 11, 12, and 13 years 
of age, to work 48 hours per week. 
and above that age to 18, 72 hours 
per: week, with the slight intermis. 
sion of an hour and half per diem 
for meals. Is this even-handed 
justice ? 

Barbarous state of the Isle of Man 
in the Nineteenth Century.—The 
following manifesto is from the pro. 
prietor of the Manx Sun :—**]p 
this island, such is the state of the 
press, that it cannot afford to defray 
the expenses of either editor or re. 
porter ; consequently the duty, be- 
yond that of compiling, may be 
considered as entirely gratuitous; 
both our predecessors and self may 
fairly be considered as amateurs, 
The united journals do not actually 
together receive payment for more 
than 400 copies weekly. The week- 
ly sales of the two journals, there- 
fore, amount to 6/. or 7l.! for which 
two printing-offices are engaged, 
and the copies are delivered over 
the whole island gratis.” 

The First Book Auction.—The 
first book auction of which we have 
any record in England, was the sale 
of Dr. Seaman’s library, which was 
brought to the hammer in 1676, 
The address prefixed to the cata- 
logue ran thus : —“* Reader, it hath 
not been usual here in England to 
make sale of books by way of auc- 
tion, or who will give most for them; 
but it having been practised in other 
countries, to the advantage of both 
buyers and sellers, it was therefore 
conceived for the encouragement of 
learning to publish the sale of these 
books in this manner of way.” 

University Shrewdness.—In St. 
John’s College, Oxford, there is a 
very curious portrait of Charles I., 
done with a pen, in such a manner 
that the lines are formed by verses 
from the Psalms, and so contrived 





as to contain every psalm. When 
Charles IJ. was once at Oxford, he 
was greatly struck with this portrait, 
begged it of the college, and pro- 
mised, in return, to grant them 
whatever request they should make. 
This they consented to, and gave his 
majesty the picture, accompanied 
with the request,—that he would 
return it. 

Anful magnitudes of Comets.— 
The tail of the great comet of 1680, 
immediately after its perihelion pas- 
sage, was found by Newton to have 
been no less than 20,000,000 of 
leagues in length, and to have oc- 
cupied only two days in its emission 
from the Comet’s body! a decisive 
proof this of its being dashed forth 
by some active force, the origin of 
which, to judge from the direction 
of the tail, must be sought in the 
sun itself. Its greatest length 
amounted to 41,000,000 leagues, a 
length much exceeding the whole in- 
terval between the sun and the earth. 
The tail of the comet of 1769 
exceeded 16,000,000 leagues, and 
that of the great comet of 1811, 
36,000,000,. The portion of the 
head of this last comprised within 
the transparent atmospheric enve- 
lope, which separated it from the 
tail, was 180,000 leagues in diame- 
ter. It is hardly conceivable that 
matter once projected to such enor- 
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mous distances should ever be col- 
lected again by the feeble attraction 
of such a body as a comet—a con- 
sideration which accounts for the 
rapid progressive diminution of the 
tails of such as have been frequent- 
ly observed. | 
Warning to Will-makers.—The 
late Mr. Thelluson, by one of the 
most imbecile acts that ever dis- 
graced the human intellect, so ar- 
ranged his will, that the whole of 
this fine property, which he intend- 
ed to give his heirs, was for mam 
years in the Court of Chancery. If 
the good, but foolish old man were 
now to look from his grave and see 
the amount of the reckoning which 
that property has now to pay for his 
foolish and ridiculous gratification, 
he would scarcely stand such ashock. 
The reader will stare at the account. 


The amount of costs 
and salary paid to 
the Solicitors by 
the Executors -£9,169 8 1 
Ditto of costs by the 
Acconutant-Gen. 88,943 4 2 
Ditto on passing Re- 
ceiver’sAccounts 18,330 7 3 





108,442 19 6&6 

Paid Surveyor - - 10,748 11 8 
Paid poundage or Salaries to 

Receivers - - - 23,456 4 11 
Paid ditto for the Brodsworth 

Establishment - - 36,178 17 11 





£178,827 14 0 
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Shortly will be published, a new 
and correct translation of the last 
edition of Cuvier’s great work, “Le 
Regne Animal ;” or, “the Animal 
Kingdom,” with numerous Notes by 
the Translator—a life of the Baron, 
and of M. Latreille, with Portraits 
of each of those celebrated persons. 
The work will be illustrated with 
a variety of steel engravings, of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and every class 
of animated nature, from drawings 
executed by the Baron himself; the 
whole forming the most splendid 
and- complete Natural History ever 
offered to the British public. 

‘Sermons on various Subjects.” 
By Samuel Warren, LL.D. 

‘* Dialogues,” Moral and Scienti- 
fic. In 1 thick vol. royal 18mo. 

‘The Biographical Record.” By 
James Dredge. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

‘“‘ Travels and Researches in Caf- 
fraria;” describing the character, 
customs, and moral condition of the 
tribes inhabiting that portion of 
Southern Africa. By Stephen Kay, 
Corresponding Member of the South 
African Institution, &c. In 1 thick 
vol. 12mo. 

“ Two Letters on Tithes and 
Corn Laws.” Addressed to Wil- 
liam Duncombe, M.P. By Thomas 
Meare. 

“ A Present for an Apprentice.” 

*¢ Counsels and Consolations for 
those in trouble and affliction.” By 
Jonathan Farr. 

‘¢ A Collection of Tunes; ” com- 
prising the most approved standard, 
with a great variety of original com- 
positions, adapted to the Hymns in 
use by the Wesleyan Methodist So- 
cieties, arranged in Classes, and 
designed for Choirs and Congre- 
gations generally, By Thomas 
Hawkes, of Willerton, Somerset. 


Shortly, ‘An Investigation into 
the origin, religion, manners, cus- 
toms, language, and history of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Celtic 
Gaul and the British Islands, includ- 
ing Ireland.” Intended as an In- 
troduction to the History of the 
British Islands. By Sir William 
Betham. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Oriental Annual.”—This 
forthcoming new Annual is designed 
to present whatever is most grand 
and beautiful in the natural or arti- 
ficial features of the Eastern World, 
commencing with India, owing to its 
immediate interest and connection 
with this country. It will be pub- 
lished on the first of October, con- 
taining 25 engravings, executed in 
the first style of the ‘art, from ori- 
ginal drawings by William Daniell, 
Esq., Royal Academician. 4 

“ The Biblical Annual.”—New 
supplies of this valuable companion 
to the Holy Scriptures will be issued 
on the first of October. 

A small volume, entitled “ Rea- 
sons for Christianity,” is just ready 
for publication. : 

‘“‘Landseer’s Illustrated Edition 
of the Romance of History.”—This 
new edition of the ‘ Romance of 
History” is to be published io 
monthly volumes, each containing 
six plates of its most striking and 
interesting scenes, from original de- 
signs by Mr. Thomas Landseer. It 
is to be commenced on the first of 
November, and continued on the first 
of every succeeding month, until its 
completion. 

“The Geographical Annual for 
1834,” will include all the latest dis- 
coveries and changes that have taken 
place, and will be published early in 
October. 
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